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From  the  Preface 

Thb  pTUenl  work  conUlna  kn  upoiition  of  Piycholonp  tnm  ■ 
geiwtic  point  of  view.  A  i4>nc«  ■!  ilx  MAt  of  contcBti  will  thaw 
Out  the  order  followed  Is  that  of  the  locceBlve  siani  ot  ntMal 
developDMiM.    The  arlleritue*  have  been  cD^ooily  UlBMialed  bv 

-J ._  .».- ..1  II.,  oTtnlmaJ*.    The  phuea  Ihrosjifa  whSdi 

_  At  and  the  worid  bu  panied  ar*  illaMnUd 
>1  condllkn  of  the  lower  ncen  id  ronkfnd, 
ch  I  have  been  moM  anzloaa  la  avoid  la 
■letcaincH.  1  uni  convinced  ihat  the  ■Indt  ol  Pncbokifrr  It  of  aa 
DH  to  the  Btudent  unl«i  he  is  sble  to  live  himself  loto  p«>chal«ric*] 
problems,  so  as  to  acquire  a  real  power  ot  thlnkins  lOT  Unaelt  on 
piychaloKical  (opid.  For  this  porpoae  cnt  and  dried  Matananta 
skimmlnK  Important  qneiiions  are  of  no  avail.  An  cjkctlve  UUrodiic- 
tion  10  Pyschology  must  be  clothed  in  living  flesh  and  blood,  both  for 
the  stndent's  own  sake,  and  for  (be  lake  of  bla  aoccaa  In  nraailaa- 
tioni.  Nothing  Is  more  dreary  and  eiaapenllns  to  the  "»— '— J  Iban 
to  read  papen  by  a  candidate  who  has  evIdeDlly  cramaicd  books  on 
Psychology,  hot  who  bas  never  done  a  genuine  Ut  of  Mycbokiffkal 
thinking.  The  most  nseniial  gilt  10  be  Imparted  10  Ihebcglaacr  is  a 
real  intemt  In  ihc  sobjecl.  anoa  real  power  ol  dealing  with  ft  even 
when  ftmiliar  fonnnlaa  fall  him.  He  ought  to  he  able  to  do  ilden  hi 
Psychology  as  be  does  riders  in  Eoclid.  It  Is  true  that  there  an  sta- 
dents  who  cannot  advance  so  fiir  from  lack  ot  ttatnral  endowment. 
Bat  even  lor  ihem  a  treatment  full  enongh  to  he  intenating  and  so 
retnemberable  Is  better  than  arid  and  dogmatic  statcmenu  which 
(everi^ly  the  day  before  In  enminallon  In 
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Perceptional  ism  as  a  system  is  Aristotelk  rather  than 
Platonic.  Its  doclrinea  are  based  on  the  facts  of  con- 
sdousness.  With  no  leaning  tovrard  fanciful  hypo- 
theses, the  writer  ye[  believes  that  mental  science  can- 
not, in  any  complete  sense,  rest  solely  upon  a  study  o( 
the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  bodily  senses. 

In  many  respects  the  perceptionalist  is  a  nota- 
ble book.  While  advocating  improvements  in  phil- 
osophy —  indeed  it  constructs  anew  the  theory  of 
belief  and  conviction — it  does  not  disregard  the  past, 
but  carefully  builds  upon  existing  foundations. 

■  lis  rich  in  historical  matter.  And,  leaving  no  con- 
troverted question  unconsidered,  it  is  so  free  from 
obscurity  of  style  ihal  the  reader's  powers  are  not  over- 
taxed. It  is  not  oRered  as  an  easy  text-book,  yet  none 
itates  more  intelligibly  the  truths  of  philosophy.  The 
discussions  are  thorough,  the  style  simple  and  lucid. 
Some  writers  have  displayed  greater  erudition,  others 
have  been  more  eloquent.  This  writer  excels  in  force- 
ful and  aulhoritative  originality. 

■talement that  lam  Inclined  to  adool  ll  as  a  lut-book,  bcslnninii 
neit  (alL-W.  T.  Stott,  D.D.,  Prtiidtnt  b/ Franklim  Cpll/gt.  /«rf. 

Your  book  )i  clear.  Btronr,  and  sound  to  the  core. — D.  W. 
FiiHai,  D.D.,  Prtiidt*tefH»KmtT  CtUigt,  lod. 
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C,ft 


The  chief  change  in  this  edition  consists  in  the  addition 
of  a  chapter  on  the  ' '  Authority  of  the.  Moral  Standard  " 
(Book  II.,  Chapter  VI.).  This  chapter  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sanctions,  which  formerly  appeared  as  a 
I  ote  to  Chapter  VI.  of  Book  III.  I  have  also  added  a 
short  note  on  the  classification  of  the  Virtues  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  VI.  of  Book  III.  The  other  alterations  in 
this  edition  are  very  slight. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  kind  expressions  of  appreciation  that  I  have  received 
from  teachers  of  Philosophy  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
my  book  has  been  found  useful  in  a  part  of  the  world 
from  which  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  attractive 
Manuals  of  Philosophy  have  come.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  being  somewhat  acutely  reminded  of  the  essential 
similarity  of  our  political  problems,  it  is  perhaps  specially 
fitting  that  we  should  remember  that  we  are  still  more 
profoundly  united  on  the  larger  problems  of  life  and 
thought. 

Ftitnary,    1901. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


This  handbook  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
private  students,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  such  examinations  in  Ethics  as  those  conducted 
by  the  University  of  London.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
it  will  be  found  useful  also  by  other  classes  of  readers. 
Its  design  is  to  give,  in  brief  compass,  an  outline  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  ethical  doctrine,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Meta- 
physics. 

To  do  this  satisfactorily  is  by  no  means  easy ;  and  I 
can  hardly  hope  that  I  have  been  successful  In  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties.  The  theory  of  Ethics  must,  I  believe,  , 
in  the  end  rest  on  Metaphysics ;  and  what  it  is  piossible 
to  do  without  Metaphysics  can  be  little  more  than  a  clear- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  a  leading  up  to  the  metaphysical 
principles  that  are  involved  in  the  subject.  The  system 
of  metaphysical  truth,  however,  is  like  a  city  with  many 
gates;  and  perhaps  the  student  may  enter  it  by  the  ethical 
gate  as  profitably  as  by  any  other.  It  has  been  my  aim, 
at  any  rate,  to  conduct  the  student  gradually  inwards  from 
the  psychological  outworks  to  the  metaphysical  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  oecessary  to  say  that  the  meta- 
physical   point    of    view  adopted  in    this    Manual    is  ^ 
that  of  the  school  of  Idealism — /.  e.  the  school  founded, 
V  ■     'Oi^le 


vi  PREFACE. 

by  Kant  and  developed  by  Hegel,  Green,  and  others. 
In  this  respect  the  present  Text-book  is  similar  to 
two  other  treatises  which  appeared  a  little  before  it — 
Dewey's  OutliTUS  of  a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics,  and  Muir- 
head's  Elements  of  Ethics.'  If  these  books  had  been 
published  before  this  one  was  arranged  for,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  never  have  been  undertaken.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  plead  that  the  subject  is  handled  in  this  work  in 
a  way  slightly  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  taken  up 
by  either  of  the  other  two,  and  that  it  may  consequently 
in  some  respects  satisfy  a  want  which  neither  of  them 
fully  meets.  I  hope,  however,  that  readers  of  my  book 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  consult  the  other  two  also.  Where 
there  is  a  general  harmony  of  point  of  view,  a  compari- 
son of  the  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  different 
writers  on  points  of  detail  is  often  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student.  I  think  it  would  be  especially  useful  for 
readers  of  this  book,  who  have  time  to  spare,  to  compare 
it  in  this  way  with  lAmx\\&^di'%  Elements  of  Ethics.  The 
latter  work  is  designed  for  a  slightly  different  purpose ; 
and  at  many  points  it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  very  use- 
ful supplement  to  the  present  treatise  by  presenting  the 
same  general  ideas  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  For 
the  convenience  of  students  who  may  use  it  in  this  way, 
I  have  inserted  frequent  references  to  Mr.  Muirhead's 
book,  and  have  indicated  the  main  points  of  divergence. 
*  Other  two  books  which  have  since  appeared — Professor  James 
Seth'a  Study  of  EtKital  Principlci  aiid  Mr.  C.  F.  D'Arcy's  Short 
Study  of  Ethici — are  also  written  from  a  point  oF  view  which  <s  to  a 
large  extent  similar.  In  both  of  these  books  (here  is  a  good  dea]  of 
■pace  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  basbj  but  in 
neither  oue  does  the  discussion  appear  satisfactory.  On  the  whole 
I  have  thought  it  best  lo  leave  such  discussions  to  works  that  are  ex- 
prcMly  metaphyncol  in  character.  .,,,  1. . 


PREFACE.  Vli 

My  obligations  to  the  leading  exponents  of  the  science 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  need  not  be  specially  ac- 
knowledged. In  particular,  how  much  I  owe  to  Dr. 
Edward  Caird  will  probably  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  writings  and  teaching.  I  must,  how- 
ever, make  some  more  particular  acknowledgment  of  the 
assistance  I  have  received  at  various  points  from  several 
friends  and  critics. 

The  proofs  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  the  first,  have 
been  read  by  Mrs.  Gilliland  Husband,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  her  for  many  highly  su^estive  criticisms.  Mr,  James 
Welton  also  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition,  and 
Mr.  Stout  has  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  present  edition ; 
and  from  both  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  received  valu* 
able  assistance.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander for  some  useful  criticisms;  and,  on  smaller  points, 
to  Principal  Lloyd  Moigan,  Professor  Sully,  Mr.  W.  T, 
Kenwood,  Mr,  J,  A.  Clarke,  and  others.  The  published 
critidsms  by  Dr.  Bosanquet,  Professor  Ritchie,  Mr.  Muir- 
head,  Miss  K  E.  C.  Jones,  and  others  have  been  very 
helpful.  The  index  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  H,  Holman  ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
edition  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Trotter,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  has  also  given  me  much  help  in 
verifying  references. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  been 
using  the  previous  editions,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  principal  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  present  one.  An  effort  has  been  made,  in  the  first 
place,  to  render  the  method  of  treatment  more  systematic 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  work  has  been  divided  into  five 
parts.  Of  these,  Book  III.  is  the  part  that  has  been  most 
slightly  altered.     The  only  changes  in  this  consist   in 


insignificant  modifications  of  detail.  The  Concluding 
Chapter  has  to  do  duty  for  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
former  editions,  and  has  undergone  considerable  transfor- 
mation. The  references  to  Art  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted,  while  the  references  to  Metaphysics  have  been 
made  a  good  deal  more  definite.  In  the  Introduction 
some  further  remarks  have  been  added  on  the  divisions 
into  which  the  treatment  of  Ethics  naturally  falls,  and 
the  statements  about  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  practical 
life  have  been  considerably  modified.  I  have  found  that 
what  I  said  on  this  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  misun- 
derstood; and  the  misunderstanding  seemed  to  be  due  to 
want  of  clearness  in  my  exposition,  especially  in  the  first 
chapter.  I  have,  accordingly,  added  a  good  deal  more  in 
the  way  of  explanation  in  this  chapter,  and  have  removed 
some  passages  about  -the  general  nature  of  moral  law, 
which  seemed  specially  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and 
have  inserted  them  in  Book  II.,  Chap.  III.,  where  they 
are  perhaps  more  in  place.  I  have  also  added  a  chapter 
at  the  end  of  Book  II.,  dealing  with  the  general  subject 
of  the  bearing  of  Theory  on  Practice.  I  hope  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  removing  the  impression,  which 
appears  to  have  been  created  in  some  minds,  that  I  thought 
it  to  be  the  business  of  ethical  science  to  construct  the 
moral  life  in  vacuo.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  fur- 
ther from  my  intention;  and,  if  I  have  overestimated 
the  practical  significance  of  philosophical  reflection,  I 
have  at  least  not  forgotten  either  the  dictum  of  Hegel ' 

'  "  Philosophy,  as  ths  thought  ot  the  world,  does  not  appear  until 
reality  has  completed  its  forniiLtive  process,  and  made  itself  ready.  . .  . 
When  philosophy  paints  its  grey  in  grey,  one  form  of  life  has  be- 
come old,  and  by  such  painting  it  cannot  be  rejuvenated,  but  only 
known.     The  owl  of  Minerva  takes  its  flight  only  when  the  shades 


PREFACE.  ix 

or  the  epigram  of  Bradley,'  or  the  gibe  of  Schiller.'  I  do 
not  bold,  with  Coleridge,  that  "  the  only  kind  of  common 
sense  vorth  having  is  that  which  is  based  on  Metaphysics ; " 
but  I  do  certainly  believe  that  there  is  not  much  value  in 
any  kind  of  common  sense  that  cannot  be  vindicated 
by  philosophical  reflection  ;  and  I  think  that,  when  it  is 
thus  vindicated,  it  is  at  the  same  time  enlightened. 

The  most  considerable  alterations,  however,  occur  in 
Book  I.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  add  a  good  deal 
of  new  material  on  the  development  of  the  moral  life  and 
of  the  moral  judgment.  It  may  be  held  that  these  sub- 
jects belong  more  properly  to  Sociology  and  Psychology 
than  to  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense ;  but  I  have  found  that 
their  absence  is  a  more  serious  defect  than  their  presence. 
I  have  also  added,  at  the  beginning  of  Book  II.,  a  short 
historical  account  of  the  leading  points  of  view  in  ethical 
theory. 

UitivKKSiTY  College,  Cardiff, 
May.  1897. 
of  night  are  gathering."    Preface  to  the  Rechtsphiliit^hu.     Aa  a 
coaDterblast   to   this,  it   may   be  remarked,  however,  that  several 
things  leem  to  have  been  rejuvenated  by  Ilege!  himself. 

'  "  Nfelaphysics  is  the  finding  of  bad  reasons  for  what  we  believe 
upon  instinct."     Preface  to  Appearance  and  Reality.     But  are  the 
reasons  alwaya  "  bad,"  and  are  they  always  "  for  "  "i 
*  "  Doch  well,  was  ein  Professor  sprkht, 
Nicbt  gteich  zu  Allen  dringet. 
So  Ubt  Natur  die  Mutterpflicht 
Und  sorgt,  dass  nie  die  Kette  bricht, 
Und  dass  der  Reif  nie  spiinget. 
Mnstweilen,  bis  den  Bau  der  Welt 
Philosopfaie  zusammenhalt, 
Erhalt  tie  das  Cetriebe 
Dnrch  Hunger  und  durch  \Ac^."—Die  WtltweUm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I, 

THS   SCOPE  OF  ETHICS. 

§  1.  DnrtNtTioM'.  The  Science  of  the  Ideal  in  Con- 
duct.— Ethics  is  the  science  of  Conduct  It  considers 
the  actions  of  human  beings  with  reference  to  their 
lightness  or  wron^ess,  their  tendency  to  good  or  to 
evil.  The  name  "Ethics"  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
rd  -^oA.  This  again  comes  from  Jffoc  meanioff  char- 
acter; and  this  is  connected  with  ISo^,  custom  or 
habit.  Similarly,  theterm  "Moral Philosophy," which 
means  the  same  thing  as  Ethics,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  mores,  meaning  habits  or  customs.  Ethics, 
then,  we  may  say,  discusses  men's  habits  and  cus- 
toms, or  in  other  words  their  characters,  the  principles 
on  which  they  habitunlly  act,  and  considers  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  these 
principles,  the  good  or  evil  of  these  habits.  These 
terms,  however,  "Right"  and  "Good,"  seem  to  re- 
quire a  little  explanation. 

(a)  Right.  The  term  "Right"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  rectus,  meaning  "straight"'  or  "according  to 
rule."  The  Greek  word  corresponding  toil  \sSixatot, 
which    also  meant   originally    "according   to  rul^"|^. 
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When  we  say,  then,  that  conduct  is  right,  we  mean 
primarily  that  it  is  according  to  rule.  Rules,  however, 
have  reference  to  some  result  to  be  achieved  by  them  ; 
and  it  is  this  fact  that  is  indicated  by  the  second  term, 
"Good." 

(ft)  Good.  The  term  "  Good  "  is  connected  with  the 
German  gu/,  and  contains  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
AyaOit.  A  thing  is  generally  said  to  be  good  when  it 
is  valuable  for  some  end.  Thus,  particular  kinds  of 
medicine  are  said  to  be  good  for  this  or  that  complaint 
Similarly,  when  we  speak  of  conduct  as  good,  we  may 
mean  that  it  is  serviceable  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view.'  It  should  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that 
the  term  "good"  is  also  used  (perhaps  even  more  fre- 
quently) to  signify  not  something  which  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  but  something  which  is  itself  taken  as  an  end. 
Thus  the  summum  bonum,  or  supreme  good,  means  the 
supreme  end  at  which  we  aim. 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  science  of  Ethics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Tightness  or  goodness  of  human  con- 
duct, we  mean  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  serviceableness  of  our  conduct  for  some  end 
at  which  we  aim,  and  with  the  rules  by  which  our 
conduct  is  to  be  directed  in  order  that  this  end  may  be 
attained.'  But  if  we  are  to  consider  the  serviceable- 
ness of  our  actions  to  an  end,  and  the  rules  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
have  some  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  end  it- 
self    Now  there  are  many  ends  to  which  our  actions 

1  Cf.  Huirbead's  Elements  of  Elkks,  p.  65.  Also,  Spencer's  Data  of 
Ethics,  chap.  iiL 

■  This  statement  must  be  regarded  as  provisional.  It  is  to  booiq 
extent  modified  by  the  following  paragraphs, 
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may  be  directed,  e.  g.  the  building  of  a  house,  the  writ- 
ing of  a  book,  the  passing  of  an  examination,  and  so 
on.  But  since  Ethics  is  the  science  of  Conduct  as  a 
whole,  and  not  of  any  particular  kinds  of  Conduct,  it 
is  not  any  of  these  special  ends  that  it  sets  itself  to 
consider,  but  the  supreme  or  ultimate  end  to  which 
our  whole  lives  are  directed.  This  end  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Summum  Bonum  or  Supreme  Good. 
Now  it  is  no  doubt  open  to  question  at  the  outset, 
whether  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  one  supreme  end 
in  human  life.  Men  aim  at  various  objects.  Some 
desire  wealth;  others,  independence;  others,  power. 
Some  are  eager  for  fame ;  others,  for  knowledge ; 
others,  for  love;  and  some  again  find  their  highest 
good  in  loving  and  serving  others.  •  Some  are  fond  of 
excitement ;  others,  of  peace.  Sofne  fill  their  lives 
with  many-sided  interests — art  and  science,  and  the 
development  ofsocial  and  political  institutions  ;  others 
are  tempted  to  regard  all  these  as  vanity,  and  some- 
times even,  turning  from  them  all  in  disgust,  to  believe 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  would  be  to  die  and  be  at 
rest ; '  while  others  again  fix  their  highest  hopes  on  a 
life  beyond  death,  to  be  perfected  in  a  better  world 
than  this.  But  a  little  consideration  serves  to  show 
that  many  of  these  ends  cannot  be  regarded  as  ultt- 

I "  This  is  shown  by  Ihe  delight  that  mothers  take  in  loving ;  for 
some  give  their  children  to  others  (o  rear,  and  love  them  since  they 
know  them,  but  do  not  look  for  love  in  return,  if  it  be  impossible  to 
have  both,  beingcontent  to  see  their  children  doing  well,  and  loving 
them,  though  they  receive  from  them,  in  their  ignorance,  nothing  of 
wtial  is  due  to  a 'mother."— Aristotle's  Elhia.  VIII.  viii.  3. 

"See,  for  instance,  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  LXVI.— "Tired  withal] 
these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,"  ftc,  and  c/.  Byron  and  (be  modem 
fa^tDista,  passim,  1  , 
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mate.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  question  those  who 
are  seeking  for  wealth  or  independence  or  power,  we 
should  generally  find  that  they  would  explain  their 
desire  for  these  objects  by  enumerating  the  advantages 
which  the  attainment  of  the  desired  objects  would 
bring.  The  possibility  of  such  an  explanation  proves 
that  these  objects  are  not  regarded  as  ulliinaie  ends  by 
those  who  pursue  them,  but  arc  desired  for  the  sake  of 
something  else.  Still,  we  hardly  seem  to  bo  justified 
in  starting  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  any  one 
ultimate  end  in  human  life.  The  question  whether 
any  such  end  can  be  discovered  is  rather  one  that 
must  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  study.  What 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  assume  is  simply  that  there  is 
some  ideal  in  life,  )'.  e.  that  there  is  some  standard  of 
judgment  by  reference  to  which  we  are  able  to  say 
that  one  form  of  conduct  is  belter  than  another.  What 
the  nature  of  this  ideal  or  standard  is — whether  it  has 
reference  to  a  single  ultimate  end,  to  a  set  of  rules 
imposed  upon  us  by  some  authority,  to  an  ideal  type 
of  human  life  which  we  are  somehow  enabled  to  form 
for  ourselves,  or  in  what  other  possible  way  it  is  deter- 
mined— we  must  endeavour  to  discover  as  we  go  on. 
In  the  meantime  it  seems  sufficient  to  define  Ethics  as 
the  science  of  the  ideal  involved  in  human  life.' 

%  2,     The  Nature  of  Ethics.     //  is  a  Normative  Sci- 
ence—The  facHhatEth\ca  is  concerned  with  an  end 
';  or  ideal  or  standard  serves  at  once  to  distingUiBtrit 
' Trom   most  other  sciences.      Most  scicjices  are  con- 

1  On  the  general  nature  of  the  science  of  Ethics,  the  reader  may 
consult  Sidgwick's  History  ofElhks,  Chap.  I.  ;  Rruirliead's  Elements 
of  Ethics.  Book  I. ;  Dewey'3  Oii«i;i«  c/ £//iies,  Introduction ;  and 
Sidgwidf's  ilethcils  of  Ethics,  Book  l.  Chap.  L 
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cemed  with_  certain  uniformities  of  our  experience — 
with  the  ways  in  whfch  certain  classes  of  objects  (such 
as  rocks  or  plants)  are  found  to  exist,  or  with  the  ways 
in  which  certain  classes  of  events  (such  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound  or  electricity)  are  found  to  occur. 
Such  sciences  have  no  direct  reference  to  any  end  that 
Is  to  be  achievetl  or  to  any  ideal  by  reference  to  which 
the  facts  are  judged.  The  knowledge  which  they  com- 
municate may,  indeed,  be  useful  for  certain  purposes. 
lA  knowledge  about  rocks  is  useful  for  those  who  wish 
jto  build  houses  or  to  sink  mines.  A  knowledge  about 
electricity  is  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  protect  their 
buildings  or  to  form  telegraphic  communications.  But 
tnc  truth  of  the  sciences  that  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  these  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  ends  which  they 
may  thus  be  made  to  subserve.  Knowledge  about 
the  nebula  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy as  knowledge  about  the  solar  system,  though  the 
latter  can  be  directly  turned  to  account  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  while  the  former  has  no  direct  practical 
utility.  The  science  of  Ethics,  then,  is  distinguished  I 
from  the  natural  sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  direct  I 
reference  to  an  end  that  men  desire  to  attain,  or  a  I 
type  to  which  they  wish  to  approximate. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  science,  however, 
■which  has  such  a  reference.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  whole  class  of  sciences  of  this  character.  These  arc 
cbiTfitTonTy  called  the  norntafifie  sciences — i.  e.  the  sci- 
ences that  lay  dow~n  "rules  or  laws  or,  more  strictly, 
that  seek  to  define  a  standard  or  ideal  with  reference 
to  which  rules  or  laws  may  be  formulated.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  science  of  medicine  {i.  e.  Hygienics), 
which  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  distinction  betwoeq 
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health  and  disease,  and  with  the  rules  to  be  observed 
for  the  attainment  of  health,  or  for  the  avoidance  and 
removal  of  disease  ;  the  science  of  architecture,  which 
deals  with  the  types  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  their  stability,  convenience,  and  beauty  ;  the  sci- 
ence of  navigation,  which  deals  with  the  aims  and 
principles  involved  in  the  management  of  ships  ;  the 
science  of  rhetoric,  which  deals  with  the  principles  of 
persuasiveness  and  beauty  of  style  ;  the  science  of 
logic,  which  deals  with  the  conditions  of  correct  think- 
ing. Most  of  these  sciences  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
Ibeing  partly  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  facts,  and 
ipartly  with  the  dciinition  of  ends  or  ideals  and  with 
the  statement  of  rules  to  be  observed  for  the  at- 
iamment  of  them.  Thus  the  science  of  medicine 
deals  with  the  facts  of  disease  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  health,  and  the  science  of 
architecture  discusses  the  ways  in  which  buildings 
have  been  constructed  at  various  periods  of  man's 
history,  as  well  as  the  ways  hi  which  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  buildings  should  bo  constructed.  Sometimes, 
.  hideed,  these  two  sides  of  a  science  are  so  evenly 
balanced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  ought 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  or  a  normative 
science.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  regard  to 
political  economy.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  is  possible 
lo  separate  the  two  sides  of  the  science,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  forming  in  reality  two  distinct,  though 
closely  connected,  sciences. 

Jn  the  case  of  Ethics,  the  normative  side  is  by  far 
the  more  important ;  but  the  other  side  is  not  entirely 
abeent    There  are  ethical  facts  as  well  as  ethical  laws 
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and  ideals.  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  Thugs,  who  are 
said  to  regard  murder  as  a  supreme  duty,  constitute  an 
important  fact  in  the  moral  life  of  a  certain  section  of 
mankind ;  but  no  scientific  system  of  ethics  is  ever 
likely  to  include  such  a  duty  in  its  statement  of  the 
moral  ideal,  any  more  than  a  system  of  medicine  is 
likely  to  express  approval  of  extensive  indulgence  in 
alcohol  or  tight  lacing.  This  is  no  doubt  a  somewhat 
extreme  case;  but  there  are  in  every  community 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  moral  sense  which  are  in 
reality  quite  analogous.  Thus,  much  of  the  conduct 
which  is  regarded  as  fine  and  noble  in  a  modern 
Englishman,  would  probably  have  seemed  almost 
unintelligible  to  a  cultivated  Athenian  or  to  a  devout 
Jew  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  much  of  the  conduct 
that  one  of  the  latter  would  have  praised,  would  seem 
to  the  modern  Englishman  to  lack  delicacy  or  human- 
ity. Now,  some  of  the  djff'erences  which  occur  in  the 
moral  codes  of  different  peoples  are  not  without  mean- 
ing even  for  the  student  of  the  moral  ideal.  A  reflective 
moralist,  to  whatever  school  of  thought  he  might  belong, 
would  not  approve  of  quite  the  same  conduct  under  all 
conditions  of  life,  any  more  than  a  thoughtful  physician 
would  prescribe  the  same  regimen  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Canada  as  to  an  inhabitant  of  India.  Different  circum- 
stances bring  different  obligations  ;  and  in  the  general 
progress  of  history,  there  is  a  progress  in  the  nature  of 
the  duties  that  are  imposed  on  men.     As  Lowell  says — 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties  : 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

Even  the  strictest  of  moralists,  therefore,  might  admit 
differences  in  ethical  codes  at  different  times   and 
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places.  But  the  differences  which  we  actuall]'  find  are 
not  all  of  this  nature.  No  system  of  medicine  would 
commend  opium  and  crushed  feet ;  and  no  system  of 
ethics  would  regard  with  equal  approval  the  Code  of 
Honour,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  But  all  these  are  ethical  facts,  and  have  an 
equal  right  to  be  chronicled  as  such,  though  they  have 
not  an  equal  right  to  be  approved.  There  is  a  marked 
^difference,  therefore,  between  the  science  which  deals 
iwith  the_/iic/s  of  the  moral  life  and  that  M'hich  deals 
■  ll  with  the  rules  and  ideals  of  the  moral  life.  The  former 
science  is  a  part  of  that  wider  science  which  deals  with 
the  general  structure  of  societies — the  science  which  is 
usually  known  as  Sociology.  The  latter  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  Ethics  is 
more  strictly  appropriated  ;  and  it  is  with  it  alone,  or 
at  least  mainly,  that  we  shall  be  concerned  in  the 
present  work.  The  former  is  a  natural  or  positive 
science;  the  latter  is  a  normative  science,  but, "of 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  touching  on  the  former. 

g  3.  Ethics  not  a  Practical  Sciesce. — There  is, 
however,  still  another  distinction  which  it  is  important 
to  draw.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sciences  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  as  normative  are  not  all 
of  quite  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them  arc  definitely 
concerned  with  the  consideration  of  the  means  required 
for  the  realisation  of  certain  assignable  ends,  while 
others  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  ends  or  ideals  involved  in  certain  forms  of 
activity.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  confine  the  term 
"normative"  to  the  latter  kind  of  science,  while  the 
former  mightbe  more  appropriately  described  as  "prac-. 
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tical."  Siledicine  (Hygienics)  is  a  practical  science, 
rather  than  a  normative  one,  since  its  aim  is  not  so 
much  that  of  understanding  the  ideal  of  health '  as 
that  of  ascertaining  the  means  by  which  health  may 
be  best  produced.  Now,  the  science  of  Ethics  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  practical  science  in  this 
sense.  It  is  generally  so  regarded  by  those  writers 
-who  think  that  it  is  possible  to  formulate  some  one 
simple  end  at  which  human  beings  ought  to  aim  as  the 
summum  bonum.  Thus,  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Utilitarian  school  regards  the  attainment  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  conceives  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Ethics  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  end  may 
be  attained,  just  as  the  scientific  student  of  public 
health  may  consider  the  best  means  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  extent  to  which, 
if  at  all,  it  is  possible  to  treat  Ethics  in  this  way,  will 
have  to  be  considered  at  a  later  stage,  after  we  have 
discussed  the  different  views  that  may  be  taken  of  the 
nature  of  the  moral  ideal.  We  shall  then  see  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  moral  life  cannot  be  regarded  as 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  any  one  simple 
result,  and  that  consequently  the  means  of  attaining 
the  moral  ideal  cannot  be  formulated  in  any  definite  set 
of  rules.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  science  of 
Ethics  cannot  properly  be  described  as  practical, 
must  content  itself  with  understanding  the  nature 
the  ideal,  and  must  not  hope  to  formulate  rules  for  its{ 
attainment  Hence  most  writers  on  Ethics  have  pre> 
ferred  to  treat  it  as  a  purely  speculative,  rather  than  as 
a  practical  science.  This  is  probably  the  best  view  to 
I  Perhaps  Itiis  ia  more  properly  the  function  of  Ph^rsiology. . -,^1 
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take.  At  anjr  rate,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
description  of  Ethics  as  "normative"  does  not  involve 
the  view  that  it  has  any  direct  bearing  on  practice.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  normative  science  to  define  an 
ideal,  not  to  la/  down  rules  for  its  attainment  j^the- 
tics,  for  instance,  is  a  normative  science,  concerned 
with  the  standard  of  Beauty  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  its 
business  to  inquire  how  Beauty  is  produced.  So  with 
Ethics.  It  discusses  the  ideal  of  goodness  or  lightness, 
and  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  means  by  which 
this  ideal  may  be  realised. 

Ethics,  then,  though  a  normative  science,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  practical  science.' 

g  4.  Ethics  not  an  Art.  If  Ethics  is  not  strictly  to 
be  classed  as  a  practical  science,  it  ought  still  less  to 
be  described  as  an  art  Yet  the  question  has  sometimes 
been  raised,  with  regard  both  to  Logic  and  to  Ethics, 
whether  both  these  departments  of  study  are  not  rather 
of  the  nature  of  arts  than  of  sciences,*  since  they  have 
both  a  certain  reference  to  practice.  Logic  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Art  of  Thinking,*  and  though 
Ethics  has  perhaps  never  been  described  as  the  Art  of 
Conduct,  yet  it  has  often  been  treated  as  if  it  were  di- 
rectly concerned  with  that  art.  Now,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  an  art  of 
thinking  or  of  an  art  of  conduct  at  all.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  we  shall  shortly  return.  But  at  any  rate 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  it  is  best  to  treat 

>  The  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  practice 
is  disctused  below.  Book  11.,  chap.  vii.  All  the  statements  made  in 
the  present  chapter  must  be  regarded  as  provisionaL 

*Cf.V!c\ton'a  Manual  af  Logic,  voli.  p,  12. 

«  This  was.  in  particular,  the  title  of  the  Fori  Royal  Lp&.        . 
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both  Logic  and  Ethics  as  having  no  direct  bearing  upon 
these  arts.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  view  that  these  sciences 
are  of  the  nature  of  arts. 

In  the  case  of  every  practical  science,  the  question  is 
apt  to  present  itself,  whetlier  we  are  really  concerned 
with  a  science  at  ail  or  rather  with  an  art.  And  the 
answer  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  insist  on  drawing  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  a  science  and  an  art,  a  practical 
science  must  be  regarded  as  lying  midway  between 
them.  A  science,  it  is  said,  teaches  us  lo  know,  and  an 
art  /o  do/'  but  a  practical  science  teaches  us  /o  know 
how  lo  do.  Since,  however,  such  a  science  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  communication  of  knowledge,  it  ia 
more  properly  to  be  described  as  a  science  than  as  an 
art  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  science  that  has  a  very  direct 
relation  to  a  corresponding  art.  There  is  scarcely  any 
art  that  is  n'ot  indirectly  related  to  a  great  number  of 
different  sciences.  The  art  of  painting,  for  instance, 
may  derive  useful  lessons  from  the  sciences  of  optics, 
anatomy,  botany,  geology,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  art  of  navigation,  in  like  manner,  is  much 
aided  by  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  magnetism, 
acoustics,  hydrostatics,  and  many  more.  But  such 
relationships  are  comparatively  indirect.  The  depend- 
ence of  an  art  upon  its  corresponding  practical  science 
is  of  a  very  much  closer  character.  The  art  of  rhetoric 
is  a  direct  application  of  the  science  of  rhetoric,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  such  science  ;  and  the  art  of  fencing,  of 
the  science  of  fencing.  Indeed,  if  a  practical  science 
could  be  completely  worked  out  into  all  its  details,  the 

1  Cf.  Jevona's  EUmentary  Logic,  p.  7  ;  Welton's  Manual  of  LogiCt 
ToLi-p,  12;  Uill's  Z>«^  Introduction.  /  ~  .,.^1,. 
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art  corresponding  to  it  would  contain  nothing  which  is 
not  included  in  the  science.  Perhaps  this  is  the  case 
with  such  an  art  as  that  of  fencing.  Still,  even  here  the 
science  and  the  art  are  clearljr  distinguishable.  A  man 
may  be  quite  familiar  with  the  science,  and  yet  not  be 
skilled  in  the  art ;  and  vice  versa.  But  in  most  cases 
the  distinction  is  even  more  marked  than  this  :  for  the 
art  usually  includes  a  great  deal  that  we  are  not  able 
to  reduce  to  science  at  all.  Indeed,  some  arts  are  so 
entirely  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
knack  or  dexterity,  or  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  genius,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  science  corre- 
sponding to  them  at  alL  Thus,  for  example,  there  ia 
no  science  of  cookery,  there  is  no  science  of  sleight- 
of-hand,  there  is  no  science  of  making  jokes,  and  there 
is  no  science  of  poetry. ' 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  conduct,  as 
well  as  thinking,  may  be  said  to  be  an  art.*  Both  of 
these  are  activities  presupposing  certain  natural  gifts, 
proceeding  upon  certain  principles,  and  made  perfect 
by  practice.  But  such  an  art  as  either  of  these  seems 
clearly  to  be  one  that  cannot  be  subjected  to  exact 
scientific  treatment.  Men  of  moral  genius  and  large 
experience  of  life  may  communicate  the  fruits  of  their 

I  Poetry  uaed  to  be  known  as  "the  gay  science;"  but  the  word 
"science'  is  here  used  in  (he  sense  of  "art."  The  failure  to  distii)< 
guish  between  these  two  terms  lias  given  rise  to  much  confusion. 
Thus,  when  Carlyle  called  political  economy  "the  dismal  science,* 
be  meant  to  contrast  it  with  poetry.  But  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  political  economy  is  a  science  in  the  stricter  sense,  though 
partly  a  practical  science,  and  is  not  to  be  classed  with  arts  like 
poetry. 

•  A  recent  book  by  Hr.  N.  P.  Gilman  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Jackson,  is  cn- 
\iaeA  Conduct  oi  a  Fint  Art:  but  this  reminds  one  somewhat  of  De 
Quiacey'a  essay  on  "  Uurder  regarded  as  one  of  ttK  Fine  Aits.' 
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experience  to  mankind,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  art  of  conduct.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  the  business  of  a  student  of  ethical  science  as  such 
to  be  a  prophet  or  preacher.  Even  if  Etliics  were  in 
the  strict  sense  a  practical  science,  it  could  still  only 
deal  with  the  general  principles  involved  in  human  ac- 
tion. But  action  itself  is  concerned  with  the  particular, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted  by  general  principles. 
For  the  communication  of  the  art  of  conduct  "ex- 
ample is  better  than  precept,"  and  experience  is  better 
than  either  ;  so  that  even  if  it  were  the  business  of 
Ethics  to  lay  down  precepts  (/.  e.  if  it  were  a  practical 
science),  these  precepts  would  still  not  suffice  for  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  life.  But  as  Ethics  is  a  norma- 
tive, rather  than  a  practical,  science,  it  is  not  even  its 
primary  business  to  lay  down  precepts  at  all,  but  rather 
to  define  the  ideal  involved  in  life.  How  far  the  defini- 
tion of  this  ideal  may  lead  on  to  practical  precepts,  is 
a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

§  6.  Is  THERE  A\y  Akt  of  Conduct? — We  may,  how- 
ever, proceed  further,  and  ask  whether  it  is  strictly 
legitimate  to  speak  of  an  Art  of  Conduct  at  all.  A 
little  consideration  suffices  to  show  that  such  a  con- 
ception is  in  the  highest  degree  questionable.  No 
doubt  the  term  .\rt  may  be  used  in  somewhat  different 
senses.  The  Industrial  Arts  arc  not  quite  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Fine  Arts.  The  former  are  directed  to 
the  production  of  objects  useful  for  some  ulterior  end  ; 
whereas  the  objects  produced  by  the  latter  are  rather 
ends  in  themselves.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  a  defi- 
nite product  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Art  to  bring 
forth.  Now  in  the  cose  of  morolity,  at  least  on  a 
prima/acie  view,  this  is  not  true.     There  is  no  product 
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in  this  case,  but  only  an  activity.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  the  activity  is  valued  with  reference  to  a 
certain  ultimate  end,  i.  e.  to  the  summum  bonum.  How 
far  this  is  true,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  course 
of  our  study  ;  but  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  mislead- 
ing at  the  outset  to  think  of  conduct  as  being  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Arts,  whether  Industrial  or  Ex- 
pressive. It  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  following;  way. 

(i)  Virtue  exists  only  in  aclim/y. — A  good  painter  is 
one  who  can  paint  beautifully  :  a  good  man  is  not  one 
who  can,  but  one  who  does,  act  rightly.  The  good 
painter  is  good  when  he  is  asleep  or  on  a  journey,  or 
when,  for  any  other  reason,  he  is  not  employed  in  his 
art."  The  good  man  is  not  good  when  asleep  or  on  a 
journey,  unless  when  it  is  good  to  sleep  or  to  go  on  a 
journey.  Goodness  is  not  a  capacity  or  potentiality, 
but  an  activity ;  in  Aristotelian  language,  it  is  not  a 
iuva/ilf,  but  an  iyi/yj-eta. 

This  is  a  simple  point,  and  yet  it  is  a  point  that  pre- 
sented great  difficulty  to  ancient  philosophers.  By 
nothing    perhaps  were  they  so   much    misled  as  by 


1  Cf.  Aristotle's  Elhks,  I.  viij.  ^    Of  course,  we  judge  the  goodnesa 

of  a  painter  by  the  work  that  he  does ;  but  the  poiat  is  that  be  may 
cease  to  act  without  ceasing  to  be  a  skilled  artist  A  good  painter 
may  decide  to  paint  no  more  ;  but  a  good  man  cannot  decide  to  re- 
tire from  the  life  of  Wrtuoua  activity,  or  even  to  take  a  rest  from  it 
There  are  no  holidays  from  virtue.  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  has 
soggesled  that  a  leading  element  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  forms 
of  Comedy  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  free  us  from  the  burden  of 
our  habitual  moral  consciousness.  This  may  be  true ;  but  if  any 
one  were  to  seek  for  a  holiday  by  actually  practising  the  modes  of 
life  depicted  in  these  Comedies,  he  would,  so  (ar,  have  ceased  to  bo 
virtuous. 
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the  analogy  of  virtue  to  the  arls.'  Thus  in  Plato's 
Republic,  Socrates  is  represented  as  .ii^uing  that  if 
justice  consists  in  keeping  property  safe,  the  just  man 
must  be  akindof  thief ;  for  the  same  kind  of  skill  which 
enables  a  man  to  defend  property,  will  also  enable  him 
to  steal  it*  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  justice  is  not  a 
kind  of  skill,  but  a  kind  of  activity.  The  just  man  is 
not  merely  one  who  can,  but  one  who  does,  keep  pro- 
perty safe.  Now  though  the  capacity  of  preserving 
property  may  be  identical  with  the  capacily  of  appro- 
priating it,  theac/of  preserving  is  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  act  of  appropriating.  The  man  who 
knows  precisely  what  the  truth  about  any  matter  is, 
would  undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the  most 
competent  person  to  invent  lies  with  respect  to  the 
same  matter.  Yet  the  truth-speaker  and  the  liar  arc 
very  different  persons;  because  they  are  not  merely 
men  who  possess  particular  kinds  of  cnpacity,  but  men 
who  act  in  particular  ways.  Often,  indee<l,  the  most 
atrocious  liars  have  no  special  capacity  for  the  art 
And  so  also  it  is  with  other  vices.  "The  Devil,"  it  is 
said,  "is  an  Ass." 

(2)  TTte  Essence  of  Virtue  lies  in  the  WW.— The  man 
who  is  a  bungler  in  any  of  the  particular  arts  may  be 
a  very  worthy  and  well-meaning  person  ;  but  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  will  not  make  him  a  good 
artist  In  the  case  of  virtuous  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Kant  says,^  "  a  good  will  is  good  not  because 

1  This  does  not  apply  to  Aristotle.  See  the  passage  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  note. 

■  0[  course,  Plato  intended  this  for  a  joke ;  but  it  is  doubtfnl  whether 
be  knew  exactly  where  the  fallacy  comes  ia 

»Uetathysic  of  Morals,  L  Ckxwlc 
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of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness  for 
the  attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  volition."  "  Even  if  it  should  happen 
that,  owing  to  a  special  disfavour  of  fortune,  or  the 
niggardly  provision  of  a  step-motherly  nature,  this  will 
should  wholly  lack  power  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
if  with  its  greatest  efforts  it  should  yet  achieve  nothing, 
and  there  should  remain  only  the  good  will  (not,  to  be 
sure,  a  mere  wish,  but  the  summoning  of  all  means  in 
our  power),  then,  like  a  jewel.  It  would  still  shine  by 
its  own  light,  as  a  thing  which  has  its  whole  value  in 
itself."  In  like  manner,  Aristotle  says  •  of  a  good  man 
living  in  circumstances  In  which  he  cannot  find  scope 
for  his  highest  virtues,  diaXdiant  ri)  xaiiv,  "his  nobility 
siiines  through."  It  is  true  that  even  in  the  fine  arts 
purpose  counts  for  something;  and  a  stammering 
utterance  may  be  not  without  a  grace  of  its  own.*  In 
conduct  also,  if  a  man  blunders  entirely,  we  generally 
assume  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  his  purpose — 
that  he  did  not  reflect  sufliciently,  or  did  not  will  the 
good  with  sufficient  intensity.  Still,  the  distinction 
remains,  that  in  art  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  work 
achieved,  whereas  in  morals  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
the  inner  aim.     Or  rather,  in  morals  the  achievement 

'  Elhics,  I.  X.  iz 

*  C/  Browning's  Andna  del  Sarto : — 

"That  arm  is  wrongly  put— and  there  again— 
A  fault  lo  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 
Its  body,  so  to  spealL :  its  soul  is  right, 
He  means  right— (hat,  a  child  may  understand.' 
But  here  Art  is  being  judged  almost  from  an  ethical,  rather  than 
from  a  purely  Lcsthelica]  point  of  view.    "He  means  right,' is  not  an 
Ksthetical  judgment,  (though,  of  course,  the  distinction  between 
'body'  and  'soul'— >.«.  technique  and  expression— does  belong  lo 
Esthetics), 
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cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  inner  activity  by 
which  it  is  brought  about' 

§  8.      Is    THERE    ANY  SciENCE    Of    CONDUCT  ? — The    fact 

that  it  is  somewhat  questionable  to  speak  of  an  Art  of 
Conduct  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  is  even  quite 
proper  to  spealc  of  a  Science  of  Conduct.  We  generally 
understand  by  a  science  the  study  of  some  limited 
portion  of  our  experience.  Now  in  dealing  with  morals 
we  are  concerned  rather  with  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
perience from  one  particular  point  of  view,  via.,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  activity — /.  e.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pursuit  of  ends  or  ideals.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  said  that  "Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life;"  but 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  purposive  activity, 
conduct  is  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  common  to  dis- 
tinguish the  pursuit  of  truth  (science)  and  the  pursuit 
of  beauty  (fine  art)  from  the  moral  life  in  the  narrower 
sense ;  but  when  truth  and  beauty  are  regarded  as 
ends  to  be  attained,  the  pursuit  of  them  is  a  kind  of 
conduct ;  and  the  consideration  of  these  ends,  as  of 
all  others,  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  science  of 
morals.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  Ethics  is  not  a  science 
at  all,  if  by  a  science  we  understand  the  study  of  some 
limited  department  of  human  experience.  It  Is  rather 
a  part  of  philosophy,  i.  e.  a  part  of  the  study  of  ex- 
perience as  a  whole.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  pari  »t 
philosophy  ;  because  it  considers  the  experience  of  life 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  will  or  activity.  It 
does  not,  except  indirectly,  consider  man  as  knowing 
or  enjoying,  but  as  doing,  i.  e.  pursuing  an  end. 
But  it  considers  man's  whole  activity,  the  entire  nature 


■  This  point  is  more  fully  brought  out  in  Book  I., 
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of  the  good  which  he  seeks,  and  the  whole  significance 
of  his  activity  in  seeiung  it  For  this  reason  some 
writers  prefer  to  describe  the  subject  as  Moral  Philoso- 
phy or  Ethical  Philosophy,  rather  than  as  the  Science 
of  Ethics.  For  it  is  the  business  of  Philosophy,  rather 
than  of  Science,  to  deal  with  experience  as  a  whole. 
Similarly,  Logic  and  ^Esthetics,  the  two  sciences  which 
most  closely  resemble  Ethics,  are  rather  philosophical 
than  scientific  But  the  term  Science  may  be  used  in 
a  wide  sense  to  include  the  philosophical  studies  as 
well  as  those  that  are  called  scientific  in  the  narrower 
sense.  In  the  next  chapter  we  must  endeavour  to 
explain  more  definitely  the  place  of  Ethics  among  (be 
other  departments  of  knowledge. 

§7.  SuMHART. — The  statements  in  this  chapter  are 
intended  to  give  a  general  indication  of  the  nature  of 
ethical  scienca  The  student  ought  to  be  warned, 
however,  that  different  writers  regard  the  subject  in 
diff'erent  ways.  Some  regard  it  as  having  a  directly 
practical  aim,  while  others  endeavour  to  treat  it  as  a 
purely  theoretical  science,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
chemistry  or  astronomy  is  purely  theoretical  I  have 
adopted  a  middle  course,  by  describing  it  as  normative. 
But  the  full  significance  of  this  difference,  as  well  as 
the  grounds  for  adopting  one  or  other  of  these  views, 
can  hardly  become  apparent  to  the  student  until. he  has 
learned  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  lead- 
ing theories  of  the  moral  standard.  In  fact,  in  studying 
Ethics,  as  in  studying  most  other  subjects  of  any  com- 
plexity, it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defi- 
nition of  the  subject  and  theunderstandingof  its  scope 
and  method  come  rather  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. With  these  cautions,  however,  the  student  maj 
■ —        ,.ut 
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'  perhaps  find  the  remarks  made  in  this  chapter  of  some 

service  as  an  introduction  to  the  study. 
The  main  points  may  be  summed  up  in  this  way  :— 
(i)  Ethics  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  Ideal, 

or  with  the  Standard  of  Rightness  and  Wrongness,  Good 

and  Evil,  involved  in  Conduct 

(2)  This  science  is  normative,  not  one  of  the  ordinary 
Positive  Sciences. 

(3)  It  is,  however,  not  properly  to  be  described  as  a 
Practical  Science,  though  it  has  a  close  bearing  upoa 
practical  life. 

(4)  Still  less  is  it  to  be  described  as  an  Art. 

(s)  It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  an  Art  of  Conduct 
at  all. 

(6)  Some  objection  may  also  be  taken  even  to  the 
term  Science  of  Conduct,  since  the  study  of  the  Ideal 
in  Conduct  is  rather  philosophical  than  scientific 
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Note  on  Positive  and  Normative  Sciences 

It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  student,  more  fully  than  could  well  be 
done  in  the  text,  that  the  convenient  distinction,  here  adopted,  be- 
tween positive  and  normative  sciences,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  ab- 
solute one;  still  less,  39  exhaustive.  On  reflection,  the  student  will 
no  doubt  find  tliat  many  sciences  which  are  essentially  positive  have 
in  them  elements  that  are  of  a  normative  character.  In  illustration 
of  this,  we  might  refer  lo  tlie  saying  of  the  astronomer,  who  was 
questioned  about  the  way  in  which  the  planets  move ;  "  1  know 
nothing  about  the  way  in  which  the  planets  move ;  1  only  know 
how  the  planets  ought  to  move— if  there  are  any  planets!"  Thisis, 
of  course,  a  paradox ;  but  it  may  serve  to  bring  out  the  truth  that 
much  of  what  is  contained  even  in  the  positive  sciences  depends 
on  the  consideration  of  ideal  standards.  Again,  the  student  who 
pursues  the  study  of  metaphysics  will  soon  find  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  even  such  principles  as  the  law  of  causation  may  be 
said,  as  Kant  put  it,  to  be  prescribed  to  nature.  Further,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  even  purely  normative  sciences  may  be  said  lo  deal 
with  what  is.  Logic  is  said  lo  l>c  concerned  wilh  correct  thinking ; 
but  there  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which  it  may  be  held  that  incorrect 
thinking  is  not  thought ;  so  tliat,  from  this  point  of  view,  Lo^c  may 
be  said  lo  be  concerned  with  the  principles  of  thought  as  thought 
Similarly,  it  might  perhaps  tie  urged  that  an  object  which  is  not  a:>- 
preciated  as  t)eauti[ul  is  not  really  appreciated  ;  and  that  an  action 
which  is  not  good  is  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  an  action. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  positive  and  normative  sciences  is 
one  that  may  require,  to  a  large  extent,  lo  be  thrown  aside  as  the 
student  advances.  II  is  one  of  those  convenient  distinclions  (like 
t:i.;t  between  sense  and  Ihouglit,  knowing  and  willing,  matter  and 
spirit,  etc)  which  require  to  tie  drawn  at  Ihc  outset,  but  which  may 
b;  gradoally  superseded.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  ordi- 
nary concrete  sciences,  like  l>otany  or  physiology,' make  it  (heir  main 
aim  to  co-ordinate  particular  facts  of  experience,  while  lo^c  and 
elliica  deal  essentially  with  standards  of  judgment  It  would  ob- 
viously be  farbeyondthescopeot  such  a  work  as  this  to  attempt  any 

1  In  the  case  of  physiology,  this  statement  is  open  to  some  qualifi- 
(alion.  in  so  far  as  physiology  makes  it  its  business  to  study  the 
normal  action  of  vital  functions. 
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extiaostive  classiUcalion  of  the  sciences ;  but  perhaps  the  following 
list  nuy  serve,  roughly,  to  indicate  (he  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another. 

(i)  The  ordinary  concrete  sciences,  e.g.  botany,  biology,  anatomy, 
geology,  &c  Of  these  it  is  on  the  whole  true  to  say  that  they  deal 
with  particular  classes  of  facts,  and  try  to  co-ordinate  them. 

(3)  The  ordinary  abstract  sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, the  more  theoretical  parts  of  astronomy,  &c.  These  sciences  also 
aim  at  the  elucidation  of  facts ;  but,  in  order  to  elucidate  them,  they 
make  use  of  hypothetical  constructions,  often  involving  a  reference 
to  ideal  standards— as,  in  mathematics,  Ih;  standard  of  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  and  the  lilte.i 

(3)  The  normative  sciences,  such  as  logic,  leslhetics,  ethics,  which 
dsa!  definitely  rather  with  standards  of  judgment  than  with  parti- 
cu:ar  facts. 

(4)  The  practical  sciences,  such  as  medicine,  architecture,  rhetoric, 
&c,  which  apply  standards  of  judgment  to  the  formulation  of  prin- 
ciples of  action.  All  normative  sciences  are  capable  of  being  made 
practical  when  they  are  thus  applied. 

Arts,  properly  so  called,  seek  to  carry  out  certain  forms  of  activity 
(or  the  production  of  certain  results.  They  depend  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  practical  sciences,  but  generally  depend  on  more 
llun  one  of  them. 

It  should  also  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  often  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  single  science  may  include  elements  which,  if 
lalcen  by  themselves,  would  refer  it  alternately  to  several,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  above  classes.  Thus  Political  Economy  is  a  posilive 
science  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  facts  of  commercial  life,  and 
seeks  to  co-ordinate  them— in  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is  dealt  with 
historicaJly  and  concretely.  It  is,  however,  an  abstract  science,  in 
BO  far  as  it  deals  with  hypothetical  conditions,  such  as  that  of  perfectly 
[reecompetition,  and  seeks  to  showwhatwouldfotlowfrom  these  con- 
ditions.   It  is  a  normative  science,  in  sofar  as  it  seeks  to  establish  an 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  student  to  point  out 
that  the  names  of  the  more  purely  positive  sciences  generally  end 
in  "logy"— geology,  biology,  anthropology,  psychology,  sociology, 
&C. ;  while  those  of  the  more  abstract  and  normative  (i.  e.  those 
that  are,  in  some  sense,  concerned  with  standards  or  ideals)  generally 
end  in  "ic"  or  "ics"— mathematics,  mechanics,  logic,  assthelic^ 
clhics,  &c  Bui  this  is  only  roughly  true.  Cf.  Giddings's  Principles 
0/ Sociology,  p,  sx 
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Ideal  standard,  such  as  that  of  industrial  freedom,  to  which  the  facts 
of  the  commercial  life  ought  to  conform.  It  is  a  practical  sdenca 
when  it  naea  this  standard  to  guide  the  statesman,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  workman,  or  the  social  reformer.  When,  finally,  these 
varions  people  make  U3e  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense, 
it  becomes  an  art ;  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect  in  this  way  in- 
volves various  other  forms  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  (he  particular  science  in  question.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  sciences  cannot  tie  quite  so  simply  arranged  as 
the  student  might  perhaps  t>e  led  to  suppose  from  the  statements  in 
the  text  The  broad  distinction,  however,  between  the  positive  and 
the  normative—between  that  in  which  the  ultimate  reference  is  to  a 
particular  class  of  facts,  and  that  in  which  the  ultimate  reference  is 
to  an  ideal  standard,  is  all  that  is  of  special  importance  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  If  the  student  will  bear  in  mind  the  two  sciences  with 
which,  from  his  previous  study,  he  is  probably  most  likely  to  be 
familiar.  Psychology  and  Logic,  he  will  find  in  them  two  very  per. 
feet  types  oE  the  distinction  in  question.  Psychology  deals  with  the 
faclsot  consciousness;  Logicdealswilhthes^m^arat  of  correctness, 

1 CL  KeyoQS'e  Scope  and  Ueihod  o/PoUtiail  Economy,  pp.  34-3& 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   RILATIOK  OF  ETHICS  TO  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

§  1.  Gekekal  Statehent.— From  what  has  already 
been  stated,  it  appears  that  Ethics  is  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  sciences  that  are  called 
philosophic.  Now  the  question  as  to  the  general 
nature  and  divisitrtis  of  philosophic  study  is  to  some 
extent  controversial ;  and  of  course  it  is  beyond  our 
present  scope  tif*entcr  on  any  discussion  of  this 
question  ;  but  perhaps  the  student  may  find  the  follow- 
ing statements  helpful  and  not  very  misleading.  He 
may  correct  them  for  himself,  if  necessary,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Philosophy  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  experience  as 
a  whole.  The  particular  sciences  investigate  particular 
portions  of  the  content  of  our  experience ;  but  philo< 
sophy  seeks  to  understand  the  whole  in  the  light  of  its 
central  principles.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  endeavours  to 
analyze  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  we  know  it  This  part  of  the 
investigation  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  properly 
described  as  Epistemology,  Next  we  may  go  on  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  various  elements  that  constitute 
our  experience — to  examine,  that  is  to  say,  the  process 
by  which  experience  grows  up  in  the  consciousness  of 
individuals  and  races.  This  is  the  task  of  Psychology. 
Now,  when  we  thus  examine  our  experience  and  trace  . 

.ogle 
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its  growth,  it  is  found  that  the  content  which  is  thus 
brought  to  light  consists  partly  of  facts  presented  in 
various  ways  hefore  our  consciousness  and  partly  of 
ideals.  The  study  of  the  particular  facta  that  come 
before  our  consciousness  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
particular  sciences  ;  or,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is  able  to 
deal  with  them,  they  form  the  content  of  what  is  called 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  The  ideals,  again,  which 
emerge  in  our  experience,  are  found  to  be  three  In 
number,  corresponding,  it  would  seem,  to'  the  Know- 
ing, the  Feeling,  and  the  Willijig  sides  of  our  conscious 
nature.  They  nre  the  ideals  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and 
Goojiness.  The  study  of  these  ideals  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  three  sciences  of  ]^SSlc,  .(Esthetics,  and 
Ethicg.  Finally  the  question  arises  with  respect  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  reality  possessed  by  these  various 
elements  in  our  experience.  This  inquiry  is  that  which 
is  properly  known  as  Ontology,  The  first  and  the  last 
ofthese  departments  of  study — Epistemology  and  Onto- 
logy— tend  to  coalesce ;  and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute what  is  commonly  known  as  Metaphysics,  which 
thus  forms  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  philoso- 
phical sciences. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Ethics  stands,  along 
with  Logic  and  ^Esthetics,  midway  between  Psycho- 
logy and  Metaphysics  ;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  foregoing  method  of  stating  the  relation- 
ship, it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  very  close 
connection  between  Ethics  and  each  of  these  two  other 
philosophical  sciences. 

Further  coi^sidcration,  however,  reveals  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  to  which  Ethics  is  closely  related.  On 
some  it  is  dependent  for  materials,  to  others  it  supplies 
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assistance.  It  may  be  well  to  try  to  bring  out  a  little 
more  in  detail  some  of.  these  relationships,  though  of 
course  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  them  here  very 
briefly. 

§2.  Physical  Science  and  Ethics. — The  relation  of 
Physical  Science  to  Ethics  is  but  slight.  It  has  some- 
times been  supposed  that  the  question  of  physical 
causation  has  an  important  bearing  on  Ethics.  It  has 
been  thought  that  morality  postulates  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  conflict  between 
this  postulate  and  the  theory  of  the  universal  applica- 
bility of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  This  point  will 
be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  the  mean- 
time it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  supposition  of  such 
a  conflict  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misconception. 

Of  course,  Ethics  is  indirectly  related  to  Physical 
Science,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  physical  laws 
enables  us  to  predict,  more  accurately  and  certainly 
than  we  should  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  what  the  effect 
of  various  kinds  of  conduct  will  be.  But  this  knowl- 
edge affects  only  the  details  of  conduct,  not  the  general 
principles  by  which  our  conduct  is  guided.  A  wise 
man  in  modern  times  will  be  less  afraid  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  stais,  and  more  afraid  of  foul  air  and  impure 
water,  than  a  man  of  similar  wisdom  in  ancient  times ; 
but  the  ifeneral  consideration  of  the  question,  what 
kinds  of  things  we  ought  to  fear,  and  what  kinds  wc 
ought  not  to  fear,  need  not  be  affected  by  this  differ- 
ence in  detail,  which  is  due  to  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge. *  Physical  Science  in  short  is  chiefly  useful  to 
Ethics  in  the  way  of  helping  us  to  understand  the 
environment  within  which  the  moral  life  is  passed, 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  moral  life  itselt  , 
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§  3.  BiOLOGT  AND  Ethics. — The  relation  of  Biology  to 
Ethics  is  much  closer  than  that  of  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
but  is  essentially  of  the  same  indirect  character.  Many 
of  the  most  sacred  of  human  obligations  rest  on  physi- 
ological considerations  ;  but  the  general  principles  on 
which  these  obligations  rest  can  be  discussed  without 
any  direct  reference  to  physiological  details,  and  would 
not,  in  their  general  principles,  be  affected  by  any  new 
physiological  discoveries. 

Some  recent  writers,  under  the  influence  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,*  have  represented  the  connection  of 
Biology  with  Ethics  as  being  of  a  much  more  fund- 
amental character  than  that  which  has  now  been  in- 
dicated. It  has  been  thought  that  the  criterion  of  good 
or  bad  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  life  or  the  reverse ;  and  that, 
consequently,  we  may  speak  of  good  or  bad  conduct 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  in  quite  the  same  sense  as 
in  man.  This  is  a  view  to  which  some  reference  will 
have  to  be  made  at  a  later  stage.  In  the  meantime  it 
seems  sufficient  to  say  that  conduct,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  Ethics,  has  no  meaning  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  a  being  who  has  a  rational  will ; 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  being,  the  development 
of  life  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  end.  Conse- 
quently, Biology  docs  not  appear  to  hava  anydii'ect 
bearing  upon  Ethics.*  The  study  of  animal  life,  how- 
ever, does  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  consciousness  ;  but  it  docs  this  only 

>  See  especially  Spencer's  Principles  of  Ethics. 

*  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  attribute  some  form  of  self-conscious. 
ness  to  the  lower  animals  that  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  "sub. 
human "  Ethics.  Cf.  Muirhcada  Elements  of  Ethia,  p,  313,  nob,  and 
■ee  belowi  Book  L,  ctiap.  iii-i  i  S 
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in  so  far  as  animal  life  is  studied  from  the  psycholo|fical, 
not  from  the  purely  biological,  point  of  view. 

§4.  PsvcHOLOGT  AND  Ethics. — The  relation  of  Psy- 
chology to  Ethics  is  much  closer  and  more  important. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.  As  Logic  deals 
with  the  correctness  of  thought,  so  Ethics  deals  with 
the  correctness  of  conduct.  Neither  of  them  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  think 
or  to  act  correctly.  Still,  the  processes  of  feeling,  de- 
siring, and  willing  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  student 
of  Ethics;  any  more  than  the  processes  of  gen  era  1- 
'zi"&.  ii'<'g'''&>  ^"*1  reasoning  can  be  ignored  by  the 
student  of  Logic  j  and  the  consideration  of  all  these 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  psychologist.  Psycho- 
logy, in  fact,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  indicate,  leads 
up  to  ethics,  as  it  leads  up  to  Logic  and  ./^thetics. 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  is  another  im- 
portant point  to  be  noticed,  to  which  reference  has  not 
yet  been  made.  Human  conduct,  as  we  shall  find 
more  and  more,  has  a  social  reference.  Most  of  our 
actions  derive  their  moral  significance  very  largely  from 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men.  Now  Psychology,  as 
commonly  studied,  has  but  little  bearing  on  this.  Psy- 
chology, asarule,  deals  mainly  with  tlie  growth  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  and  only  refers  indirectly  to 
the  facts  of  social  relationship.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  study  the  process  of  mental  development  from 
a  more  social  point  of  view.  The  study  of  language, 
for  instance,  Ihestudyofthe  customs  of  savage  peoples, 
the  study  of  the  growth  of  institutions,  etc.,  throw 
light  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
mind  in  relation  to  its  social  environment     The  term 
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Sociology  has  been  used  to  denote,  in  a  comprehensive 
way,  the  study  of  such  social  pheiiomena  ;  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Ethics,  tliia  study  of  the  facts  of 
mind  in  relation  to  society  has  a  more  direct  interest 
than  purely  individual  Psychology. 

1 6.  Logic,  Esthetics,  and  Ethics. — These  three 
sciences,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  are  essen- 
tially cognate.  They  are  all  normative,  not  positive  : 
they  are  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  not  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  facts  and  relations  between  facts,  but  with 
the  discussion  of  standards.  Logic  studies  the  standard 
of  Truth.  It  is  concerned  with  the  validily  of  various 
processes  of  thought,  i^  the  tics  and  Ethics,  again,  may 
bcsaid  to  be  concerned  withtra/ae  or  worth.  ^Esthetics 
considers  the  standard  of  Beauty,  or  as  we  may  perhaps 
say,  worth  for  feeling.  Tllhics  considers  the  standard 
of  goodness,  i.  e.  value  or  worth  from  the  point  of 
view  of  action — valour,  as  we  might  put  it  Validily, 
V.iluc,  Valour,  might  almost  be  saii!  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  three  sciences  ;  but  this  of  course  is  something  of  a 
play  on  words.  At  any  rale  they  are  very  closely  re- 
lated to  one  other.  Ethics  might  almost  be  described 
as  the  Logic  of  conduct — i.  e.  it  considers  the  condi- 
tions of  the  consistency  of  conduct  with  the  ideal'  in- 
I  As  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  use  IhU  term  Ideal,  and 
shall  have  to  use  it  frequently  in  the  sequel,  it  may  be  well  to  enter 
a  caution  at  this  point  against  a  misconception  to  which  il  is  liable. 
An  Ideal  means  a  type,  model,  or  standard  -,  and  that  which  is  ideal 
is  that  which  is  normal,  Itiat  which  conforms  (oils  type  or  standard. 
The  adjective  "ideal,"  however,  corresponds  to  the  two  nouns 
"  Idea "  and  "  Ideal,"  and  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  its  use.  As 
corresponding  to'^dea"  (in  the  sense  made  current  in  English  by 
Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume)  it  ia  apt  to  be  undeialood  as  referring  lo 
ttiat  whicli  is  merely  fancied,  as  dialinfiuished  from  thai  which 
exists  in  fact,    (The  more  correct  philosophical  use,  in  this  sense,  is 
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Tolved  in  it,  just  as  Logic  considers  the  conditions  of 
the  consistency  of  thought  with  the  standards  that  it 
implies.  Again,  the  study  of  the  Good  is  also  closely 
rcl:ited  to  the  study  of  the  Beautiful.  Indeed,  so  close 
Is  the  connection  hctweeii  the  two  conceptions  that 
the  Greeks  used  the  same  word,  rd  xak6v,  indifferently 
to  express  beauty  and  moral  nobility.  The  phrase 
"  beauty  of  hohncss  "  also  occurs  in  Hebrew  literature  ; 
and  in  modern  times  we  sometimes  meet  with  such 
expressions  as  "beautiful soul,"  "a  beautiful  life,"  and 
the  like — though  these  expressions  generally  refer 
rather  to  religious  piety  than  to  purely  moral  excellence, 
and  even  in  that  reference  strike  us  perhaps  as  savour- 
seen  in  such  phrases  as  "  ideal  content,"  "  ideal  construction,"  "ideal 
synthesis,"  and  the  lilce.)  Thus,  when  Byronspeaks  of "  ideal  woe' 
he  means  imaginary  woe,  woe  of  which  the  ground  is  purely  fanciful 
And  indeed  this  meaning  clings  even  to  the  noun  "  Ideal,"  and  to 
"ideal*  33  an  adjective  corresponding  to  that  noun.  An  artist's 
Ideal  is  apt  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  type  of  beauty  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  existing.  The  ideal,  in  fact,  comes  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  a  poetic  vision, 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 
In  this  sense  also  an  Ideal  state,  tike  Plato's  Republic,  is  contrasted 
with  actually  existing  conditions.  Now  this  use  of  the  word  is  ^t 
to  tte  very  misleading  in  Ethics.  In  order  to  avoid  such  confusion 
it  is  well  for  the  student  to  think  of  the  moral  Ideal,  not  in  relation 
to  Ideal  States  or  the  artist's  Ideal,  but  rather  in  relation  to  the 
logical  IdeaL  The  Ideal  of  correct  thinking  is  not  aomethingin  the 
air,  but  is  something  that  is  realized  every  time  we  think  at  all ;  for 
to  think  wrongly  is  to  a  certain  extent  not  to  think.  Similarly  the 
moral  ideal  may  be  said  to  be  realized  every  lime  we  truly  acL  It 
is  important  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  thinking  of  (he 
Ideal  as  something  "  loo  good  to  be  (rue,*  and  learn  to  think  of  it 
rather  as  the  determining  principle  in  reality.  (See  Hegel's  Logic^ 
Wallace's  Translation,  p.  ii.)  The  point  of  ttiis  may  become  more 
ai^iarent  in  the  sequel 
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iiig  a  little  of  cant  I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  got  into  some  trouble  through  their 
failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  moral  conduct 
and  art;  and  the  sharper  separation  in  modem  times 
between  the  two  conceptions  marks  an  advance  in 
scientific  clearness.  When  the  moral  life  is  regarded 
as  beautiful,  it  is  looked  at  from  a  somewhat  external 
point  of  view,  as  if  it  were  a  result  .rather  than  an  act 
of  will ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  because  the  Greeks 
had  not  fully  reached  the  inner  point  of  view  (for  which 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  Christianity)  that  they  were 
tempted  to  regard  the  moral  life  as  if  it  were  simply  an 
artistic  product.  When  we  regard  morality  as  involv- 
ing a  struggle  of  the  will,  it  can  scarcely  impress  us  as 
beautiful.  In  the  religious  sense  also,  when  we  speak 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  beautiful  souls,  and  beauti- 
ful lives,  we  are  generally  thinking  of  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  as  if  they  "  flourished  "  rather  than  lived,  as 
if  they  were  passive  products  rather  than  active  pro- 
ducers. Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  life  of  eminent  virtue  yields  us  a  certain 
aesthetic  satisfaction  ;  and  from  certain  points  of  view 
it  is  tempting,  even  for  a  modern  writer,  to  regard 
virtue  as  a  kind  of  beauty.  The  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  is,  how- 
ever, too  difficult  a  subject  to  be  taken  up  at  this  point ; 
and  we  must,  at  any  rate,  reserve  the  discussion  of  it 
for  the  present 

§  6.  Metaphvsics  and  Ethics, — ^The  consideration  of 
validity  and  value  leads  inevitably  to  the  problem  of 
reality.  In  the  case  of  thought  we  may  be  satisfied 
for  a  time  with  the  mere  consideration  of  its  formal 
self-consistency.     But  this  is  soon  found  to  be  unsatis- 
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foctorf ;  and  we  pass  on,  as  in  what  is  called  Inductive 
Logic,  to  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  the  consist- 
ency of  thought  with  the  facts  of  nature.  This  again 
leads  us  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with  the  Beautiful,  we 
may  at  first  be  content  to  regard  it  as  the  pleasant;  but 
we  are  soon  led  to  inquire  how  far  the  pleasantness 
of  objects  is  illusory  and  how  far  it  rests  upon  their 
essential  nature.  Thus  in  both  these  cases  we  are  led 
on  into  metaphysical  inquiries.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Ethics.  When  we  ask  what  constitutes  the  value  or 
active  worth  of  human  life  we  are  soon  led  into  the 
question  of  the  essential  nature  of  human  personality 
and  its  place  in  the  universe  of  actual  existence.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  proceed  a  certain  length  in  Logic, 
j^sthetics,  and  Ethics  without  insisting  upon  an  answer 
to  the  ultimate  problems  of  ontology  ;  but  they  all  lead 
us  on  inevitably  into  these  problems. 

§  7.  Ethics  and  PoLrricAL  Philosophy. — So  far  we 
have  been  referring  to  the  sciences  upon  which  Ethics 
may  be  said  to  rest.  We  have  now  to  notice  depart- 
ments of  study  which  rest  upon  Ethics.  These  may 
all  be  brought  under  the  general  heading  of  political  or 
social  Philosophy.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
study  of  conduct  leads  us  inevitably  into  the  study 
of  social  life.  An  entirely  solitary  human  being  is  in- 
conceivable. A  man  is  always  a  member  of  some 
kind  of  community.  As  Aristotle  said,  he  is  a  poli- 
tical animal  (jcohrtxdv  t^oj>).  Hence  the  science  of 
Ethics  is  very  closely  related  to  that  of  Politics.  We 
cannot  well  consider  the  virtues  of  the  individual  with- 
out considering  also  the  society  to  which  he  is  related, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  may  help  or  hinder  the  devel- 
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opment  of  his  life.  The  ideal  also  which  we  lay  down 
for  the  individual  will  necessarily  suggest  an  ideal 
arrangement  of  society,  which  will  be  best  fitted  to 
enable  the  individual  to  realize  his  highest  aims.  For 
this  reason,  Aristotle  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ethics  is  essentially  a  part  of  Politics.  If  we  accept 
this  statement,  however,  we  must  employ  the  term 
Politics  in  a  very  wide  sensa  In  this  wide  sense  it  is 
perhaps  belter  to  use  the  term  Social  Philosophy.  But 
even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  evident 
that  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  Politics  must  be  a  very 
intimate  one.' 

§  8.  Ethics  and  Economics. — Among  the  departments 
of  Political  Philosophy  to  which  Ethics  is  thus  closely 
related  there  is  one  to  which  great  importance  has  been 
attached  in  recent  times — the  science  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. Economics,  like  Ethics,  is  concerned  with^oorfs, 
j^  e.  with  things  having  value  with  reference  to  certain 
human  ends.  But  while  the  goods  with  which  Ethics 
deals  are  those  acts  which  are  the  conditioiis  of  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  end  of  life,  economic  goods 
arc  merely  those  objects  which  are  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying any  human  want.  It  follows  that  if  we  are 
really  to  understand  the  worth  of  economic  goods,  we 
must  consider  them  in  close  relation  to  the  ethical 
good.  Food,  for  instance,  clothing,  house  room,  and 
the  lilce,  are  economic  goods  ;  and  theyserve  a  variety 
of  purposes — the  support  of  life,  the  development  of 
life,  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  promotion  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  attainment  of  independence,  the  furtherance 
of  peace,  decency,  and  security,  and  so  on.     And  the 

I  Cf,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Elhia,  p.  40  sgq.,  and  see  below. 
Book  III.,  cbaps.  L  aod  it  1  ChHwIc 
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worth  of  the  goods  will  depend  on  the  importance  of 
these  ends.  Now  the  importance  of  these  ends  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  observing  their  relation  to  the 
supreme  end  of  our  lives.  Hence  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Ethics  is  presupposed  in  the  intelligent  study  of 
Economics.  This  truth  has  frequently  been  overlooked. 
The  study  of  Economics  has  too  often  been  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  Wealth  is  an  end  in 
itself ;  and  this  has  had  the  practical  result  of  retarding 
social  reforms,  and  encouraging  those  who  are  already 
too  much  prepared  to  pursue  riches  at  any  price.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  leading  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  been  severely  criticised  by  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  and  other  moralists ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  two  sciences  of  Ethics  and  Econo- 
mics must  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  to  one 
another,  at  least  if  Economics  is  to  be  treated  as,  in 
any  degree,  normative  andpractical." 

S  9.  Ethics  and  Pedagogics. — Ethics  ought  also  to 
throw  an  important  light  on  the  science  of  Education. 
The  reader  has  probably  already  discovered,  from  his 
previous  course  of  philosophic  study,  that  the  science 
of  psychology  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  bears  on 
Education.  Psychology,  however,  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  method  of  their  development  The  light 
which  it  throws  on  mental  Education  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  thrown  by  physiology  on  physical  Education. 
The  question  as  to  what  qualities  it  is  most  desirable 

1  On  this  subject,  cf.  Keynes's  Scofe  and  Method  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, chap.  iL  For  a  more  extreme  view,  see  Devas's  Palitkal 
Economy,  Book  IV.,  chap.  v.  Cf.  International  Journal  of  Ethics, 
VoL  III.,  no.  3,  and  Vol  VII..  ao.  2. 
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to  evoke  and  strengthen  must  obviously  depend  on 
our  view  of  the  qualities  which  the  good  citizen  ought 
to  possess,  and  generally  on  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  ethical  end.  ■ 

§  10.  Concluding  Remark. — These  notes  on  the 
relationship  between  Ethics  and  other  sciences  are 
necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary,  and  perhaps  the 
student  may  not  find  them  very  enlightening,  especi- 
ally at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  They  may  serve, 
however,  to  indicate  the  wider  bearings  of  the  science, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  fhs  consideration  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  study  of  it  naturally  falls. 
Possibly  also  if  the  student  will  return  upon  this 
chapter,  after  having  gone  through  the  body  of  the 
treatise,  he  may  then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
points  to  which  reference  has  here  been  made. 

<  Mrs,  Bryant  has  written  a  valuable  bcKk  on  Educational  Ends 
wtiich  brings  out  with  considerable  fulness  the  bearing  of  ethical 
considerations  on  (he  subject  of  Education.  Siniibrly,  Milton'a 
Tractate  on  Education  is  written  throughout  with  reference  to  an 
ethical  ideal.  Cf.  also  Bacon's  De  Augmentis,  Book  VII.  and  many 
other  woiks  of  a.  similar  character.  The  recent  book  by  Professor 
MacCuim  on  Tie  Ataking  of  Character  is  now  probably  the  best  woik 
we  bne  in  Eaglish  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  Eduotioo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SUBJBCT. 

§  1.  General  R SHARKS. — If  we  adhered  quite  rigidly 
to  the  view  of  Ethics  put  forward  in  the  first  chapter, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  introduce  any  divisions 
in  the  treatment  of  it  It  would  all  be  concerned  with 
the  definition  of  the  moral  ideal,  the  analysis  of  what 
is  involved  in  it,  and  the  consideration  of  its  validity ; 
and  this  would  practically  be  but  a  single  inquiry. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  limit  the  subject  In  this 
rigid  way.  There  are  a  number  of  considerations 
which,  on  a  strict  view,  might  be  held  not  properly 
to  belong  to  Ethics,  but  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  it  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  omit 
them  from  any  book  dealing  comprehensively  with  the 
subject  The  nature  of  these  outlying  considerations 
has  been  partly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  chapter; 
but  we  have  now  to  notice  more  precisely  the  way  in 
which  they  tend  to  break  up  the  study  of  Ethics  into 
different  departments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject  The 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  Feeling,  Desire,  Will,  of 
the  meaning  and  place  of  Motives  and  Intentions  in 
the  individual  consciousness,  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  conscience,  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  moral 
-ogle 
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judgment,  and  other  problems  of  a  similar  character, 
is  an  almost  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
the  moral  ideal.  Again,  the  treatment  of  these  psycho- 
logical questions  naturally  leads  us  on  to  the  more 
sociological  aspects  of  the  subject,  i".  e.  to  the  study  of 
the  way  in  which  the  moral  consciousness  grows  up 
in  mankind  in  relation  to  the  general  development  of 
civilization  in  its  various  aspects.  These  genetical  in- 
quiries lead  us  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  significance  of  the  moral  ideal.  But  even  the  treat- 
ment of  this  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  historical. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  study,  to  lay  down  the  one  view  that 
is  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  without  reference  to  the 
various  more  or  less  incorrect  opinions  that  have  been 
current  in  the  course  of  ethical  speculation.  Having 
considered  these  and  formed  our  view  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  doctrine  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
true,  we  are  then  able,  finally,  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine  to  the  treatment  of  the  concrete 
facts  of  the  moral  life.  In  this  way  there  are  at  least 
four  main  divisions  of  the  study: — (i)  The  Psycho- 
logy of  the  Moral  Consciousness,  (2)  The  Sociology 
of  the  Moral  Life,  (3)  The  Theories  of  the  Moral 
Standard,  (4)  The  Application  of  the  Standard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Moral  Life.  A  part  dealing  with  the 
liletaphysics  of  Ethics  might  also  be  added;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  separated  from  the  discussion  of  the 
Theories  of  the  Moral  Standard,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
inevitably  leads  us  into  metaphysical  considerations. 

A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  each  of  these 
divisions  of  the  subject. 

§  2.  Tkk   Psychological  Aspects  .of   Ethics, — Most 
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of  the  points  that  fall  under  this  head  are  discussed  in 
treatises  on  Psychology,  where  they  are  more  strictly 
in  place.  But  It  is  found  convenient  in  ethical  works 
to  recall  some  of  the  more  important  considerations  on 
the  subject  of  Desire  and  Will,  in  particular,  and  also 
to  deal  with  the  nature  of  conscience  and  the  moral 
judgment,  which  are  apt  to  be  passed  over  somewhat 
slightly  in  purely  psychological  discussions.  The 
bearing  of  such  questions  as  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Will  on  the  moral  judgment  has  also  to  be  considered; 
and,  though  this  is  partly  a  metaphysical  question,  yet 
it  is  on  the  whole  the  psychological  aspect  of  it  that 
more  directly  concerns  Ethics.  It  is,  however,  the 
more  social  aspects  of  Psychology  with  which  Ethics 
is  most  intimately  connected,  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject. 

§  3.  The  Sociological  Aspects  op  Ethics. — ^The  sci- 
ence of  Sociology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  perhaps 
premature  to  state  precisely  what  it  would  contain  ; 
but  we  may  say  of  it  generally  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  psychology  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  social  aspects  of  life.  Such  a  considera- 
tion has  reference  to  much  that  has  very  little  bearing 
on  Ethics.  Whcnwc  study  the  life  of  savage  peoples, 
the  primitive  facts  of  language,  the  early  religious 
ideas,  the  superstitious  practices,  the  beginnings  of 
law  and  government,  our  interest  is  directed  to  many 
points  that  do  not  much  concern  the  Tightness  and 
wrongness  of  conduct.  All  these  things,  however, 
are  modes  of  conduct,  or  tend  to  affect  conduct ; 
and  it  is  possible  to  study  them  from  this  point  of  view. 
Also  the  tendency  to  pass  judgment  upon  these  and 
other  forms  of  activity,  as  being  right  or  wrong,  good 
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or  evil,  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race;  and  the  way  in  which  this  judg- 
ment grows  up  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  points 
in  the  study  of  Sociology.  All  this  is  hardly  to  be 
described  as  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense ;  but  it  is  an 
almost  indispensable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
ethical  problems. 

§  L  The  Theoriss  of  thk  Mokal  Stakdars. — ^The 
study  of  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense  commences  with  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Ideal,  Standard,  or 
End,  by  reference  to  which  Conduct  is  pronounced  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil.  Now  there  are  several 
different  theories  on  this  subject ;  and,  though  some 
of  these  theories  are  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  superseded,  yet  the  leading  types  of  theory  can- 
not well  be  neglected,  the  more  so  as  these  leading 
types  are  seldom  wholly  erroneous,  but  nearly  always 
bring  out  some  important  aspect  of  the  subject.  At 
the  same  time,  the  student  should  be  warned  against 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  these  controver- 
sies about  the  definition  of  the  Standard,  often  rather 
futile  and  involving  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
on  all  aides,  constitute  the  whole,  or  even  the  main 
part,  of  ethical  doctrine  In  order  to  guard  against 
such  a  misconception,  it  is  important  to  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  ethical  principles 
may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  concrete  moral 
life,  even  if  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  inevitably 
of  a  very  summary  and  incomplete  character. 

§  6.  Thz  Concrete  Moral  Life, — It  will  be  found 
that  the  exact  way  in  which  the  concrete  moral  life  is 
to  be  handled  by  ethical  science  depends  to  aconsider- 
able  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  theory  which  we  finally 
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adopt  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  take  the  view  that 
the  moral  standard  consists  in  certain  absolute  and 
immutable  laws  which  are  intuitively  known  to  every 
developed  consciousness,  the  study  of  the  concrete 
moral  life  could  have  little  more  than  a  historical 
interest  We  should  only  be  able  to  discover  that  at 
certain  periods  the  nature  of  the  moral  laws  has  been 
obscured,  for  various  reasons,  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  majority  of  the  human  race  ;  and  that  at  other 
times  the  laws,  though  fully  recognized,  have  been 
very  commonly  disobeyed.  These  facts  would  be  of 
sociological  and  psychological,  rather  than  of  strictly 
ethical  interest  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  be 
led  to  take  the  view  that  the  moral  standard  consists 
in  a  certain  end — say,  happiness — which,  though  gen- 
erally pursued  by  mankind,  is  not  pursued  consist- 
ently or  wisely,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  point  out, 
at  least  in  general  terms,  the  ways  in  which  improve- 
ments could  be  introduced  into  the  concrete  moral  life 
of  mankind.  Rules  could  be  laid  down  for  the  more 
complete  and  consistent  adoption  of  the  right  means 
to  the  end  that  we  have  in  view.  Or,  again,  if  we 
accepted  the  view  that  the  Standard  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  Ideal  that  is  more  or  less  clearly  present  through- 
out the  development  of  the  human  consciousness,  it 
would  then  be  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  ways  in 
which  this  Ideal  comes  into  clearness,  to  point  out  how 
it  is  illustrated  in  the  concrete  growth  of  the  moral 
life,  and  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  directions  in 
which  we  may  hope  to  see  it  more  fully  realized. 
According  to  the  first  of  these  views,  the  study  of  the 
concrete  moral  life  would  have  hardly  any  ethical 
interest    According  to  the  second  view,  the  study  of 
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Ethics  would  lead  directly  to  certain  practical  recom- 
mendations for  the  remodelling  of  the  concrete  moral 
life.  According  to  the  third  view,  it  would  be  the  main 
business  of  Ethics  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
moral  life  in  its  concrete  development,  rather  than  to 
aim  at  its  reform.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to 
decide  on  the  precise  way  in  which  this  department  oi 
the  subject  should  be  dealt  with,  until  we  have  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  moral  Standard.  This  portion 
of  the  treatment  of  Ethics  is  sometimes  called  Applied 
Ethics. 

§  6.  Plan  of  the  Present  Work, — A  complete  treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Ethics  would  thus,  as  I  conceive, 
fall  naturally  into  four  distinct  parts — with,  possibly, 
a  fifth  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  more  meta- 
physical aspects  of  the  subject.  The  present  work, 
however,  is  only  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
introductory  sketch ;  and  the  divisions  which  are  here 
adopted  need  not  be  of  quite  so  elaborate  a  character. 
As  this  book  is  intended  primarily  to  be  read  by  students 
who  have  already  pursued  a  course  in  Psychology,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  subject  need  not  be  very 
fully  developed.  As  regards  the  sociological  aspects,  i- 
again,  the  whole  science  of  sociology  is  in  so  unde- 
veloped a  condition  that  it  would  hardly  be  appropriate 
in  an  elementary  Text-book  to  make  any  confident 
assertions  about  it.  In  a  larger  work  various  points 
might  fittingly  be  discussed  which  in  such  a  book  as 
this  are  best  omitted.  Accordingly,  all  that  is  to  be 
said  about  these  two  departments  of  ethical  study  is 
here  compressed  under  the  general  heading  of  "  Pro- 
legomena, chiefly  Psychological,"  The  various  theories  « 
of  morals  must  be  dealt  with  somewhat  more  fully; 
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but  here  also  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  broad 
distinctions,  and  leave  the  more  minute  historical  details 
for  future  study.  In  dealing  with  the  concrete  moral  - 
life,  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  much  more  than  indicate 
the  main  points  which  it  would  be  important  to  con- 
sider in  a  more  complete  treatise.  Finally,  the  meta-  5  - 
physical  implications  of  ethical  theory  can  only  be 
referred  to  in  a  concluding  chapter. 
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PROLEGOMENA,  CHIEFLY  PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


DESIRE  AND  WILL. 

51.  luTRODUCTORY  REMARK. — The  qu3Stions  that  con- 
cern us  in  this  chapter  are  essentially  psychological ; 
and  most  of  the  points  on  which  we  have  to  touch 
will  be  found  treated,  with  more  or  less  fuhiess,  in  any 
psychological  handbook.  But  it  seems  necessary  here 
to  bring  out  their  ethical  significance.  What  chiefly 
concerns  us  is  the  nature  of  those  activities  which  are 
described  by  the  terms  Will,  and  Conduct,  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  that  general  condition  of  conscious 
life  which  is  described  as  Character.  But  in  order  to 
understand  these  it  is  necessary  also  to  say  something 
about  the  relationship  between  Desire  and  Will ;  and  it 
is  to  that  point  that  the  present  chapter  is  to  be  de- 
voted 

§  3.  Gehbkal  Nature  of  Desire.  — Before  we  consider 
the  way  in  which  our  desires  are  related  to  the  will,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  precisely  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  term  desire.  We  must  not,  for  in- 
stance, confound  human  desires  with  the  mere  appetites 
of  an  animal ;  and  there  are  also  several  other  tniifpi 
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distinctions  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view. 
We  may  say,  generally,  that  nothing  is  an  object  of 
desire  for  a  man  unless  it  is  consciously  regarded  as  a 
good:  but  (his  remark  is  perhaps  not  very  enlighten- 
ing ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  a  good  otherwise 
than  as  an  object  that  is  consciously  desired.'  The 
point  is,  however,  that  in  all  real  desire  there  is  some 
object  that  is  consciously  taken  as  an  end.  Such  an 
object  consciously  taken  as  an  end  in  desire  is  what 
we  call  a  good.  By  defining  in  this  way,  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  avoid  going  round  in  a  circle.  In  order  to 
understand  this  point,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
more  into  the  details  of  the  distinction  between  desire 
and  other  modes  of  activity.  We  may  conveniently 
begin  with  those  forms  of  activity  that  are  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  life,  and  pass  upwards  from  these  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  desire  and  will, 

§3.  Want  and  Appetite. -^Wc  may  begin  by  distin- 
guishing the  appetite  of  an  animal  from  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  animal  want.  An  animal  want  is  in  itself 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  vegetable  want.  It  is  a  blind 
tendency  towards  particular  ends,  which  are  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  just  as 
they  might  be  also  in  the  life  of  a  plant.  We  may  say, 
if  we  like,  that  nature  wills'  the  realization  of  these 
ends ;  but  they  are  not  consciously  willed  by  the 
animal  or  plant  itself.  In  the  case  of  an  appetite,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  merely  a  blind  tendency 
towards  a  particular  end;  but  this  tendency  is  to  a 

IC/.  Aristolle's£(Aics.  I.  i.  r, :  "The  good  is  that  at  which  all  things 

1  This  conception  is  due  lo  Aristotle.  It  iaof  coarsepaiily  meta- 
phorical, but  su^ests  a  teleological  view  of  tbe  world,  M.)\r 
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certain  extent  present  to  consciousness.  This  con- 
sciousness may  appear  partly  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
presentation  of  the  kind  of  object  that  will  satisfy 
a  given  want  The  hungry  lion  may  be  more  Or 
less  clearly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  object  that  it 
seeks.  The  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  turns  to 
the  sunlight,  may  be  said  to  have  a  want ;  but  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  any  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  object  that  will  satisfy  it.  Even  in  the 
case  of  an  animal  appetite,  however,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  object  is  probably  in  most  instances  some- 
what dim  and  vague. '  The  most  prominent  element  in 
the  consciousness  is  rather  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain  than  any  definite  presentation  of  an  object.  An 
unsatisfied  appetite  is  in  itself*  painful;  whereas  the 
satisfaction  of  any  appetite  brings  with  it  the  feehng 
of  pleasure.  These  feelings  form  so  characteristic  and 
prominent  an  element  in  animal  appetites  that  satis- 
factions of  appetite  are  frequently  referred  to  simply 
as  pleasures,  while  unsatisfied  appetites  are  called 
pains.  A  pleasure-seeker  is  generally  understood  to 
be  one  who  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  his  animal  ap* 
petites,  or  of  human  impulses  which  are  akin  to  these 
appetites.     A  certain  confusion   is  thus  apt  to  arise 

1  Some  psychologists  (of  whom  I  gather  that  Mr.  Stout  is  one) 
would  deny  that  this  element  is  present  at  alL 

*  It  is  necessary  to  say  "  in  itself ' ;  l>ecause  the  total  effect  of  a 
consciousness  of  unsatisfied  want  is  sometimes  rather  pleasurable 
than  painful  Thus,  moderate  hunger  in  man,  and  pertiaps  «ven  in 
animals,  seems  often  to  )x  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  The 
reason  is  probably  in  part  that  (he  feeling  of  hunger  adds  a  pleasant 
stimulus  to  the  vital  energies  generally,  and  in  part  that  the  antici- 
pation of  satisfaction  is  easily  called  up  by  the  consciousness  of 
waat.    See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  chap,  il 
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between  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  and  the  agree- 
able feeling  which  accompanies  it ;  siiice  Loth  are- 
called  pleasure.  But  with  this  confusion  we  need  not 
at  present  trouble  ourselves."  It  is  enough  now  to 
observe  that  pleasure  and  pain  arc  the  most  prominent 
and  characteristic  features  of  nnimal  appetite.' 

§4.  Appetite  a.vu  Desire. — In  the  case  of  what  is 
strictly  called  desire,  there  is  not  merely  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  object,  with  an  accompanying  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  p.Tin,  but  also  a  recognition  of  the  object 
as  a  good,  or  as  an  element  in  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defnicd  end.'  The  hunger  of  an  animal  is  diiferent 
from  the  mere  want  of  nutriment  in  a  plant;  but  de- 
sire for  food  i:i  a  man  is  scarcely  less  different  from 
mere  hunger.  A  man  may  be  hungry  and  yet  not  de- 
sire food.  In  the  desire  of  food  there  is  involved,  in 
addition  to  the  hunger,  the  representation  of  the  food 
as  an  end  which  it  is  worth  while  to  secure.  We  may 
express  this  by  saying  that  desire  implies  a  definite 
point  of  view,  whereas  there  is  no  such  implication  in 
a  mere  appetite.  Hunger  is  to  all  intents  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  brute  and  in  the  sage  ;  but  the  de- 
sires of  the  sage  and  the  hero  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  savage,  the  miser,  or  the  epicure.  Tlie 
desires  of  different  men  are  determined  by  the  total 
nature  of  the  point  of  view  which  the  men  occupy. 
What  they  desire  depends  on  what  they  like ;  and  what 

1  See  below,  chap,  ii.,  {§  7  and  & 

*  Appetite  is,  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  known  as  JiLfnfifa. 
Desire  is  >f><{'t.  But  Aiistotle  uses  tpif't  In  a  wide  sense,  so  as  (o  in- 
clude J»*VM<>.    Be  A  nima,  II..  iii.  z 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  (his  point,  see  Greeii's  Prolegomena  ta 
Ethics,  Boot  II.,  chap.  ii.  Cf.  also  Muirhead's  EiementsoJ  Ethia,  ppk 
51-4  and  Dewey's  Psychology,  p.  3C0  sqq. 
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they  like,  as  M<^.  Ruskin  is  so  fond  of  insisting,  is  an 
exact  expression  of  what  they  are.  Thus,  while  ordi- 
nary hunger  or  thirst  tells  us  nothing  about  the  char- 
acter of  him  who  feels  it,  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  or  after  power,  or  after  fame,  is  a  reve- 
lation of  a  whole  point  of  view.'  The  desires  of  a  per- 
son, therefore,  are  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but 
form  an  element  in  the  totality,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the 
tmrverse  of  his  character ; "  and  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  must  regard  them,  if  we  are  to  understand 
their  full  significance. 

§  5.  Universe  of  Desire. — What  is  meant  by  saying 
that  the  desires  of  a  human  being  form  part  of  a  "  uni- 
verse" may  be  made  somewhat  dearer  by  reference  to 
a  similar  conception  in  the  science  of  Logic.  It  has 
become  a  familiar  thing  in  Logic  to  speak  of  a  "uni- 
verse of  discourse,"  ^  as  signifying  the  sphere  of  refer- 
ence within  which  a  particular  statement  is  made. 
Thus  a  statement  about  "  the  gods  "  may  be  true  with 
reference  to  the  world  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  or  to  the  world  of  Greek  mythology  generally, 
but  may  be  false  or  meaningless  if  understood  with 
reference  to  the  world  of  ordinary  fact.  So  too  wo 
may  make  statements  about  grifhiis  and  unicorns  in 
the  universe  of  heraldry,  about  fairies  in  theuiiiverseof 
romance,  about  Hamlet  or  King  Lcnr  in  the  universe 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  about  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Pur- 
gatory in  the  universe  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  ;  and 
our  statements  may  be  true  within  these  several  uni- 

1  Cf.  Muirhead's  EUmels  ofElhki.  p.  52. 
*  Cf.  Dewey's  Psyckolo^,  pp.  363-4. 

■  See  Keynes's  Formal  Logic,  pp.  137-8,  Venn's  Empirical  Logic,  Pi 
tSo,  WeUoo's  Manual  ofLogic,voL  I,  pp.  59-Ca 
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verses,  though  they  would  become  false  if  taken  out  of 
the  particular  universe  to  which  they  belong.  Now 
there  is  something  quite  analogous  in  the  case  of  our 
desires.  Each  desire  also  belongs  to  a  particular  uni- 
verse, and  loses  its  meaning  if  we  pass  out  of  that 
universe  into  another.  This  universe  to  which  a  desire 
belongs  is  the  universe  that  is  constituted  by  the  totality 
of  what  we  call  a  man's  character,  as  that  character 
presents  itself  at  the  time  at  which  the  desire  is  felt. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  universe  of  the  man's  ethical  ^oin/ij/ 
view  at  the  moment  in  question.  That  there  are  great 
differences  between  such  universes,  is  evident  from  the 
judgments  that  we  habitually  pass  on  the  representa- 
tions of  human  conduct  in  poems  and  novels  and 
dramas.  We  are  often  aware  that  a  desire  which  is 
attributed  to  a  fictitious  personage  is  not  such  a  desire 
as  a  man  of  his  general  character  and  situation  would 
feel,  or  at  least  not  such  as  he  would  feel  in  such  a 
degree  as  is  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not  such  a  desire, 
in  fact,  as  belongs  to  his  particular  universe.  And  the 
particular  universe  which  we  thus  estimate,  and  which 
varies  so  widely  with  the  characters  of  different  indi- 
viduals, is  not  even  one  that  remains  constant  for  the 
same  person.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  the  different 
desires  that  dominate  our  minds  in  different  moods,  in  , 
different  conditions,  in  different  states  of  health.  These 
differences  constitute  what  we  may  call  a  difference  of 
universe  ;  and  to  each  such  universe  a  different  set  of 
desires,  or  at  least  a  different  arrangement  of  desires, 
belongs.  This  universe  may  even  alter  suddenly  in 
the  same  individual,  through  some  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  conditions.  It  is  such  a  change  that  is  illus* 
trated  in  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  which  was  transformed 
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into  a  princess,  but  returned  again  to  its  proper  shape 
on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  mouse.  The  sudden 
change  of  condition  caused  her  to  drop  at  once  from 
the  universe  of  princess  to  the  universe  of  cat.  Of  such 
transformations  life  is  rich  in  instances.  There  is  a 
Geiman  proverb  that  what  one  wishes  in  youth  on« 
has  to  satiety  in  age ;  but  even  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day — sometimes  even  from  hour  to  hour — 
we  may  find  ourselves  passing  from  one  universe  into 
another,  where  what  we  formerly  desired  becomes 
uninteresting,  perhaps  even  disgusting.  Any  sudden 
change — the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  promise,  the  suggestion  of  a  moral  principle, 
and  the  like — may  carry  us  instantaneously  from  one 
world  into  another.  This  is  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's 
play  of  Zotw's  Labour  Lost,  where  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  King  of  France  brings  suddenly  to 
a  close  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and 
introduces  an  entirely  different  tone.  Such  a  change 
may  fairly  be  referred  to  as  a  passage  from  one  uni- 
verse to  another.  Or  again,  such  a  change  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  common  transformation  from  a  man's 
Sunday  view  of  life  to  that  which  he  takes  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Even  a  change  of  clothes  suffices 
with  some  men  to  produce  a  change  of  universe ;  for 
it  is  not  always  entirely  true  that  "the  cowl  does  not 
make  the  monk. "  • 

5  6.  Conflict  of  Dksires. — In  the  preceding  section 
we  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  at 

1  On  the  nature  of  psychological  universea  (he  psychology  of 
Herbart  is  particuiarly  instructive.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Mr. 
Slout's  Articles  in  Mindzni  iotiit  saxaeyintw^iAnalyUcPsychalogjf, 
(especUlly  chapa.  VIIL.  IX.,  and  X) 
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any  given  moment  an  individual  occupies  a  definite 
point  of  view,  or  is,  so  to  speak,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
single  universe  lu  reality,  however,  the  content  of 
an  individual's  consciousness  is  not  so  simple.  There 
are  nearly  always  several  points  of  view  present  to  a 
given  individual  at  a  given  moment ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
several  points  of  view  alternate  with  one  another  so 
rapidly,  that  they  may  practically  be  regarded  as  pre- 
sent together.  A  statesman,  for  instance,  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  his  conduct  by  motives  derived  from  many 
difTerent  universes.  Ho  may  occupy  the  universe 
which  is  constituted  by  the  consideration  of  the  good 
of  his  country;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  may 
strongly  desire  to  see  certain  measures  carried  out. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  not  uninDuenced  by 
considerations  drawn  from  very  different  universes. 
He  may  occupy  also  a  universe  constituted  by  his  own 
personal  ambition,  by  the  welfare  of  his  family,  by  the 
wishes  of  his  constituency,  by  a  view  of  duty  to  the 
world  (as  distinguished  from  his  own  country),  per- 
haps also  by  religious  considerations.  He  may  occupy 
alternately,  and  almost  simultaneously,  all  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  ;  and  very  various  desires  may 
arise  in  his  mind  in  consequence.  It  Is  probable  that 
some  of  these  desires  will  conflict  with  others.  From 
one  point  of  view  he  may  desire  peace,  from  another 
war:  from  one  poiiit  of  view  he  may  set  his  heart  on 
liberty,  from  another  on  order.  It  then  comes  to  be  a 
question  which  of  these  ends  the  man  will  finally 
choose.  Now  it  is  often  said  that  in  such  cases  a  man 
will  naturally,  or  even  necessarily,  be  influenced  by 
the  stron^^est  desire  or  motive.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  mode  of  statement  is  misleading.     It  implies 
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that  a  desire  la  an  isolated  thing ;  whereas  in  reality  it 
forms  part  of  a  universe  or  system.  Consequently,  the 
real  strength  of  a  desire  does  not  depend  on  its  own 
iiidividual  liveliness  or  forte,  but  rather  on  the  force 
of  the  universe  or  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  a 
man  might  be  strongly  desirous  of  war  from  a  feeling 
of  hatred  towards  a  foreign  power.  But  if  the  man 
were  of  such  a  character  that  the  sense  of  duty  was 
more  dominant  in  him  than  the  feeling  of  personal 
hatred,  he  might  decide  for  peace,  though  the  desire 
for  peace  in  itself  did  not  strongly  influence  him.  The 
latter  desire  would  conquer,  not  because  it  was  in 
itself  the  stronger,  but  because  it  formed  a  part  of  a 
stronger  universe  or  system.'  Of  course  a  strong  de- 
sire gives  strength  to  the  universe  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but  the  final  triumph  of  a  desire  depends  not  on  Its  own 
individual  dominance,  but  on  the  dominance  of  its 
universe.  How  in  particular  individuals  one  universe 
comes  to  be  dominant  rather  than  another,  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  for  Psychology  than  for  Ethics.  In  so  far  as 
it  concerns  Ethics.itwillbe  touched  upon  in  some  future 
sections  of  this  book.*  In  the  meantime,  what  it  is 
important  to  note  is  merely  that  a  desire  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon  but  a  part  of  a  system  ;  and  (hat 
consequently  a  conflict  of  desires  is  in  reality  a  conflict 
between  two  or  more  universes  of  desire.* 

1  Cf.  Green's  Frolegffmena  to  Ethics,  Book  II.,  chap.  L,  §  105,  p.  108, 

^  See, for  instance.  Book  III.,  chap.  vL 

*Cf.  Dewey's  Psychology,  pp.  31^4-5:  "It  ia  important  to  notice 
that  it  is  a.  strife  or  conflict  which  goes  on  in  the  man  himself ;  it  is  a 
conflict  of  himself  with  himself  [i.  e.,  in  our  language,  a  conflict  o!  him 
selfasone  universe  with  himself  asanother  universe]  ;  it  isnotacoii' 
flict  of  himself  with  something  external  to  him,  nor  of  one  impulse 
with  another  impulse,  ho  meanwhilerenwninga  passive  spectator 
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§  7.  Desire  and  Wish, — ^The  terms  "desire"  and 
"  wish  "  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous  ;  but  there 
is  a  slight  difference  in  the  usage  of  the  terms,  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  employ  them  in  Ethics  in  distinct 
senses.  We  may  say  briefly  that  a  wish  is  an  effective 
'  desire.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  what  has  just  been 
said  with  regard  to  universes  of  desire  and  the  conflict 
between  them.  It  has  been  stated  that  any  given 
desire  belongs  to  a  system  or  universe,  and  that  various 
such  systems  may  exist  simultaneously  and  come  into 
conflict  with  one  another.  When  such  conflicts  occur, 
certain  desires  predominate  over  others;  some  are  sub- 
ordinated or  sink  into  abeyance.  Now  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  limit  the  term  "  wish"  to  those  desires  that 
predominate  or  continue  to  be  efifective.  A  hungry 
man  may  be  said  to  have  a  desire  for  food  ;  but  this 
desire  may  be  dominant  only  within  the  universe  of 
animal  inclination.  The  desire  may  be  kept  in  abey- 
ance by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  by  devotion 
to  work,  or  by  some  overmastering  passion.  In  such 
cases  we  may  say  that  the  man  no  longer  wishes  for 
food,  though  a  desire  for  food  continues  to  exist  in  his 
consciousness  as  an  element  in  a  subordinate  universe 
— held,    as  it   were,   in  leash.     A  desire,   then,  which 

awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  What  gives  the  conflict  of 
desires  its  whole  meaning  is  that  it  represents  the  man  at  strife  with 
himself.  He  is  the  opposing  contestants  as  well  aa  the  battle-field* 
This  last  eipression  was  no  doubt  suggested  lo  Prof.  Dewey  by  a  very 
striking  passage  in  Hegei's  Philosophy  of  Religion  (1. 64),  in  which  he 
says :  "  I  am  not  one  of  the  combatants,  but  rather  both  of  the  com- 
batants and  also  the  combat  itself '1  or,  as  Principal  Caird  renders  it 
{Philosophy  of  Religion,  chap,  ix.,  p.  262) :  "I  am  at  once  the  combat- 
ants' uid  the  conflict  and  tlxe  field  that  is  torn  with  the  strife.'     ; 
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has  become  ineffective.  Is  not  to  be  described  as  a 
wish.' 

§  8.  Wish  and  Will.— If  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish an  effective  wish  from  a  mere  latent  desire,  it  is 
still  more  important  to  distinguish  a  wish  from  a  defi- 
nite act  of  will  It  might  seem  at  first  that  if  a  wish  is 
a  dominant  desire  it  must  always  issue  in  will  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  reason  is  that  a  wish  is  often 
of  an  abstract  character,  directed  towards  some  single 
element  in  a  concrete  event,  without  reference  to  the 
accompanying  circumstances.  In  order,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  an  event  may  be  willed,  it  has  to  be  accepted 
in  its  concrete  totality.  When  Lady  Anne,  in  Shake- 
speare's King  Richard  III.,  says  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 

"Though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  the  eiteculioner," 

the  contrast  between  wish  and  will  is  well  brought  out 
The  wish  for  the  death  is  a  mere  abstract  wish,  since 
it  does  not  include  the  means  by  which  the  death  might 
be  brought  about."  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  total 
concrete  effect  is  willed,  it  may  include  many  elements 

1 1  use  the  term  wish,  it  will  be  observed,  in  a  sense  almost  cor- 
responding lothe  Ariatotelian  fviKv^^  {is  distinguished  from  l^t>t). 
See,  for  instance,  De  Anima,  III.,  iz.  3,  III.,  x.  3,  &c  E.  Wallace 
translates  fmi^vm  "actlled  wish."  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that "  wish  "  is  not  always  understood  in  this  way  by  Psychologists. 
Often  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  Desire  and  Wish ;  and  when 
adistinction  is  drawn,  it  is  frequently  drawn  in  a  different  way  (some- 
limes  almost  in  the  opposite  way). 

•Often,  of  course,  the  means  are  entirely  beyond  our  power. 
Thus,  we  may  wish  for  a  change  of  weather,  or  to  live  some  part  of 
our  past  lives  over  again.  Here  (he  wish  cannot  pass  into  will, 
because, as  soon  as  we  think  of  the  means,  we  see  that  they  are  out 
of  reach. 
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that  are  not  in  themselves  wished,  and  even  elements 
to  which  the  agent's  wishes  are  strenuously  opposed. 
This  also  may  be  illustrated  from  Shakespeare.  When 
the  apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  says  to  Romeo, 
on  agreeing  to  sell  him  the  poison, 

"My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents,"' 
what  he  means  is  evidently  that  hisji/isA  docs  not  con- 
sent. He  does  will  the  sale  of  the  poison — he  accepts 
that  concrete  act — but  he  wishes  it  were  not  necessary  - 
for  him  to  do  so.  The  dominant  single  desire,  we  may 
say,  is  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  poison  {i.  e.  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  apothecary  was  honest  in  his  declara- 
tion) ;  but  the  dominant  universe  of  desire  is  that  which 
is  constituted  by  his  poverty,  and  by  this  he  is  led  to 
will  the  sale.  Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  a  wish 
i3  n  dominant  single  desire ;  whereas  the  will  depends 
on  the  dominance  of  a  universe  of  desire.' 

§9.  Will  and  Act. — Another  important  distinction  is 
that  between  the  mere  Will  (i.  e.  flie  mere  inleniion, 
purpose,  or  resolulion)  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  act. 
A  resolution  lias  always  reference  to  something  that  is 
more  or  less  future.  Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  iw- 
mcdiale  future,  and  is  carried  into  effect  at  onca  At 
other  limes  it  refers  to  the  remote  future,  and  remains 
in  jibcyance  til!  tlic  proper  time  arrives.  In  the  latter 
case  the  purpose  may  never  be  carried  into  effect  at  all 
An  intention  or  resolution  is  always  something  more 
than  a  mere  wish  :  it  is  the  definite  acceptance  of  a 

1  This  passage  is  discussed  in  Green's  Prolegomena  h  Elkics,  i  14.1, 
p.  148,    "'Tlie  will,"  Green  says,  "  is  only  the  strong  competing  wish 

which  does  not  suffice  lo  determine  action." 

«  This  use  of  the  term  will  seems  lo  correspond  pretty  closely  lo 
the  Aristotelian  ■pHi>ir>(.  ,      ,,-.,,\,- 
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concrete  event  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at.  *  But  if  this 
event  ia  remote,  the  purpose  may  He  within  one  uni- 
verse and  the  carrying  of  it  out  within  another.  When 
the  time  for  action  comes,  the  conditions  may  have 
changed.  At  the  lowest  there  will  be  this  change,  that 
what  was  formerly  presented  merely  in  anticipative 
imagination  is  now  presented  as  an  actual  fact  To 
resolve  to  make  a  confession,  for  instance,  is  one 
thing  :  actually  to  make  it,  in  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  to  be  made,  is  often  a  very  different  thing. 
In  the  former  case  the  accompanying  circumstances 
arc  only  presented  in  an  imaginative  and  partly  sym- 
bolic way  :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  actually  present 
to  sense.  Now,  the  actual  facts  may  not  correspond 
to  the  anticipation.  Those  to  whom  the  confession 
was  to  be  made,  for  instance,  may  be  found  to  be  in  a 
different  mood  from  what  was  expected.  And  even  if 
the  anticipation  proves  substantially  correct,  Still,  in 
the  actual  presentation  wc  may  be  impressed  by  ac- 
cessory circumstances  of  which  wc  bad  not  taken  any 
particular  account  The  man  who  resolves  to  get  up 
at  an  early  hour  may  not  have  thought  particularly 
about  the  coldness  of  the  moniing  air,  or  about  the 
pleasantness  of  lying  in  bed;  whereas,  when  the  time 
comes,  these  may  be  among  the  most  impressive 
circumstances.  Or,  again,  when  Lady  Macbeth  in- 
tended to  murder  Duncan,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
he  might  resemble  her  father.  So,  too,  when  Hamlet 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  Ghost,  he  did 
not  think  of  all  the  doubts  that  might  suggest  them- 
selves to  his  mind  after  the  Ghost  had  vanished.  Thus 
"enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,"  as  well  as 
more  insignificant  designs,   may  be  frustrated  by  a 
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change  of  universe;  and  the  "best  intentions,"  or  the 
worst,  may  lead  to  nothing.'  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  purpose  is  one  that  carries  great  conse- 
quences in  its  train,  involving  perhaps  a  complete 
change  of  the  world  within  which  we  have  been  living. 
In  such  a  case  the  changed  world  cannot  be  with  any 
completeness  imagined,  and  some  very  small  circum- 
stance may  easily  give  a  completely  new  turn  to  our 
thoughts.  The  ' '  insurrection  " '  by  which  the  universe 
within  which  we  are  living  is  to  be  overthrown  cannot 
be  at  once  carried  out,  and  we  cannot  with  any 
thoroughness  think  ourselves  into  the  new  conditions 
that  are  to  arise.  Thus  a  mere  resolution  is  still  far 
from  being  an  acU  What  is  commonly  called  "  force 
of  will "  means  the  power  of  carrying  resolutions  into 
act.  This  power  depends  largely  on  the  habit  of  fixing 
our  attention  upon  the  salient  features  of  an  object  that 
is  aimed  at,  and  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  distracted 
by  subordinate  conditions.  Hence,  narrow-minded  or 
hard-hearted  men  have  often  more  "force  of  will,"  in 
this  sense,  than  those  who  take  wider  views.  But  a 
wide-minded  man  may  also  acquire  "  force  of  will"  by 
taking  a  clear  and  decided  view  of  the  circumstances 

1  Cf,  below,  Boolt  III.,  chap,  vi.,  1 3. 

'  Cf.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Casar,  Act  11.,  scene  L,  II.  63  sqq. 
"  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  lirst  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  State  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

•  For  an  admirable  summary  of  the  elements  involved  in  an  act  of 
will,  see  Muirhead's  EicmenU  of  Ethics,  pp.  48-5^ 
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that  are  important,  and  thus  eliminating  insignificant 
details. 

§  10.  The  Meaning  of  Purpose.  — When  Will  is  regarded 

ill  relation  to  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  it  is  called  Pur- 
pose. This  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  also  to 
describe  the  end  itself,  rather  than  the  fact  of  aiming  at 
an  end.  Purpose  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  tendencies  to  action  which  accompany  appetite, 
desire,  and  wish.  Action  based  on  appetite  is  generally 
described  as  impulsive;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  used 
also  with  reference  to  actions  that  issue  from  desire. 
We  may  use  the  terms  Blind  Impulse  and  Conscious 
linpulse  to  mark  the  distinction.  The  tendency  of  a 
wish,  again,  to  issue  in  action  is  most  properly  de- 
scribed by  the  term  Inclination.  When  we  are  inclined 
to  do  anything,  we  are  not  merely  conscious  of  an 
impulse  to  do  it,  but  we  to  a  certain  extent  approve  the 
impulse ;  though  it  maybe  that,  on  reflection,  we  may 
resohe  not  to  follow  it  A  Purpose  or  Resolution  is 
thus  distinguished  from  an  Impulse  (whether  Blind  or 
Conscious)  and  from  an  Inclination. 

§11,  Will    and    Character. — "A    character,"    said 
Novalis,  "is  a  completely  fashioned  will."     Characterl 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  we  have  just  been  using,  I 
to  consist  in  the  continuous  dominance  of  a  definite  \ 
universe.     A  man  of  good  character  is  one  in  whom 
the  universe  of  duty  habitually  predominates.     A  miser 
is  one  in  whom  the  dominant  universe  is  that  which  is 
constituted  by  the  love  of  money.     A  fanatic  is  one  in 
whom  some  particular  universe  is  so  entirely  dominant 
as  to  shut  out  entirely  other  important  points  of  view. 
And  in  like  manner  all  other  kinds  of  character  may  be 
described  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  universe  that  i 
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13  dominant  in  them.  When  Pope  said  that  "  Most 
women  have  no  characters  at  all,"  he  meant  that  the 
universes  of  desire  in  which  they  live  are  so  continually 
varying  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  habit- 
ually dominant  And  certainly  it  is  the  case  that 
most  men,  as  well  as  most  women,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  so  simple  an  explanation  as  the  exclu- 
sive dominance  of  such  "ruling  passions  "as  Pope  dealt 
with.  Jn  the  case  of  most  actual  human  beings  what 
we  have  is  not  so  much  any  one  universe  that  decidedly 
predominates  as  a  number  of  universes  that  sland  to 
one  another  in  certain  definite  relations.  The  different 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  constitute 
the  differences  of  character.  How  it  comes  that  now 
one,  and  now  another,  predominates,  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  question  rather  for  Psychology 
than  for  Ethics.  The  habitual  modes  of  action  that 
accompany  a  formed  character  are  described  by  the 
term  Conduct.  The  meaning  of  this  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  almost  immediately.  ■ 

'Mr.  Stool's  article  on  "Voluntary  Action'  {MinJ,  New  Series, 
Vol.  v.,  DO.  19)  will  be  found  in  the  highest  decree  instructive  on 
leverat  of  Ihc  points  refeiretl  to  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  on  some 
<>f  those  that  ve  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapters.  See  also  the 
closing  chapter  of  his  Manual  of  Psychology. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

norm   AND   IMTXNTION. 

§  1.  Preiiminart  Remarks. — So  far  we  have  been 
considering  the  general  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  Desire  and  Will.  It  is  now  necessary  that  we 
should  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  end 
involved  in  Volition ;  and,  in  particular,  that  we 
should  consider  the  important  distinction  between  an 
Intention  and  a  Motive.  This  is  a  point  on  which  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  has  turned ;  and,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  it,  it  is  a 
point  that  requires  very  careful  study.  First,  then,  we 
must  try  to  understand  exactly  what  Intention  and 
Motive  mean. 

§  2.  The  Meaning  of  Intention. — ^The  term  Inten- 
tion corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  tenn  Purpose, 
Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
But  Purpose  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  mentnl 
activity,  and  Intention  to  the  end  towards  which  the 
mental  activity  is  directed.  Intention,  understood  in 
this  sense,  means  anything  which  we  purpose  to 
bring  about.  Now  what  we  thus  purpose  is  often 
a  very  complicated  result.  Wc  may  aim  at  some 
external  end,  i.  e.  at  the  accomplishment  of  some 
change  in  the  physical  world— <r.  g.  the  building  of  a 
house;  or  in  the  social  system  within  which  we  live— 
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e.  g.  the  overthrow  of  a  government ;  or,  a^ain,  we 
may  aim  at  the  bringing  about  of  some  state  of  our 
own  minds,  or  at  (he  realization  of  some  principle. 
Some  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  Intention 
may  help  to  make  this  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
immediate  and  the  remote  intentions  of  an  act  Thus, 
two  men  may  both  have  the  immediate  intention  of 
saving  a  third  from  drowning  ;  but  the  one  may  wish 
to  save  him  from  drowning  simply  in  order  that  his 
life  may  be  preserved,  whereas  the  other  may  wish 
to  save  him  from  drowning  in  order  that  he  may  be 
reserved  for  hanging. '  In  this  case,  while  the  imme- 
diate intentions  are  the  same,  the  remote  intentions 
are  very  different,  Tlie  remote  intention  of  an  act  is 
sometimes  called  the  motive ;  but  this  use  of  the  term 
seems  to  be  incorrect. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  intention  of  an  act.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  pig  that  he  helped  out  of  a  ditch.  On 
being  praised  for  this  action,  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  he  did  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pig,  but 
rather  on  his  own  account,  in  order  to  rid  his  mind 
of  the  uncomfortable  thought  of  the  animal's  distress. 
Here  the  outer  intention  was  to  rescue  the  animal, 
while  the  inner  intention  was  to  remove  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  from  the  mind.  The  inner  intention, 
in  this  instance,  is  evidently  only  a  particular  case  of 
the  remote  intention  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  every  in- 
stance.    Thus  if  a  man  were  to  endeavour  to  produce 

1  Cf,  Uill's  VUtitarianism,  chap,  ii,  p,  37,  nofft-  1 
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a  certain  feeling  in  his  mind — say,  of  penitence  or 
of  faith — with  the  view  of  securing  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  the  immediate  intention  would  be  an  inner 
one,  while  the  remote  intention  would  be  outer.  The 
inner  intention  of  an  act,  like  the  remote  intention,  is 
eometimes  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  motive. 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  intention  of  an  act.  If  a  Nihilist 
seeks  to  blow  up  a  train  containing  an  Emperor  and 
others,"  his  direct  intention  may  be  simply  the  de- 
struction of  the  Emperor,  but  indirectly  also  he  in- 
tends the  destruction  of  the  others  who  are  in  the 
train,  since  he  is  aware  that  their  destruction  will  be 
necessarily  included  alon^  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  intention  of  an  act 
To  what  extent  any  intention  can  be  unconscious,  is 
a  question  for  psychology.  By  an  unconscious  inten- 
tion is  here  understood  simply  an  intention  which  the 
agent  does  not  definitely  avow  to  himself.  A  man's 
conduct  is  often  in  reality  profoundly  influenced  by 
such  intentions.  Thus  the  intention  which  he  avows 
to  himself  may  be  that  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  while  in  reality  he  may  be^  much  more 
strongly  influenced  by  that  of  advancing  his  own 
reputation. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
formal  and  the  material  intention  of  an  act.  The 
material  intention  means  the  particular  result  as  a 
realized  fact ;  the  formal  intention  means  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  fact.    Two  men  may  both  aim  at  the 

>C^  Sidgwick's  Melkods  cf  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap.  i.,{  3(p,30i; 
note  2). 
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overthrow  of  a  particular  giDvemment  Their  material 
intentions  are  in  that  case  the  same.  But  the  one 
may  aim  at  its  overthrow  because  he  thinlis  it  too 
progressive,  the  other  because  he  thinks  it  too  con- 
servative. The  intentions  of  the  two  men  are  in  this 
case  very  different  formally,  though  their  actions 
(which  may  consist  simply  in  the  giving  of  a  vote) 
may  be  materially  the  same. 

These  distinctions  are  given  here,  not  as  being  an 
exhaustive  list,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  bringing 
out  the  complications  that  may  bo  involved  in  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  important  to  bring  them  out,  since, 
otherwise,  the  relation  between  motive  and  intention 
can  hardly  be  explained. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say,  that  an  intention, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  means  any  aim  that 
is  definitely  adopted  as  an  object  of  will ;  and  that 
such  intentions  may  be  of  various  distinct  kinds. 

§  3,  Meaning  or  Motive. — The  term  "motive  "is  not 
less  ambiguous  than  "  intention."  The  motive  means, 
of  course,  what  moves  us  or  causes  us  to  act  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  Now  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term 
"cause."  A  cause  may  be  either  efficient  or  final. 
The  efficient  cause  of  a  man's  movements,  for  instance, 
is  the  action  of  certain  nerves,  muscles,  &c.  ;  the  final 
cause  is  the  desired  end,  the  reaching  of  a  destination 
or  the  production  of  a  result.  There  is  a  similarambi- 
guity  in  the  use  of  the  term  "motive."'  A  motive 
may  be  understood  to  mean  either  that  which  impels 
or  that  which  induces  ns  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 

In  the  former  sense,  we  say  that  we  are  moved   by 

1 C/.  Muirhead'a  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  fi^>). 
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feeling  or  emotion.  Thus  we  say  that  a  man's  motive 
was  anger,  orjealotisy,  or  fear,  or  pity,  or  pleasure,  or 
pain.  Some  writers '  have  even  maintained  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  only  ultimate  motives.  This  view  we 
shall  shortly  require  to  consider.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  simply  to  remark  that  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  men 
are  sometimes  moved  to  action  by  feeling.  In  conduct 
on  which  a  moral  judgment  can  be  passed,  however, 
a  man  is  never  solely  moved  by  feeling.  If  a  man  is 
entirely  "carried  away"  by  feeling — by  anger  or  fear, 
for  instance — he  cannot  properly  be  said  to  ac/  at  all, 
any  more  than  a  stone  acts  when  a  man  throws  it  at 
an  object  We  may  judge  the  character  of  a  man  who 
is  carried  away  by  feeling  or  passion  :  we  may  say 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
carried  away ;  but  if  he  is  entirely  mastered  by  his 
passion,  we  cannot  pass  a  moral  judgment  on  his  act, 
any  more  than  on  the  act  of  a  madman,  or  one  who  is 
drunk.  Moral  activity  or  conduct  is  purposeful  action  ; 
and  action  with  a  purpose  is  not  simply  moved  by 
feeling  :  it  is  moved  rather  by  the  thought  of  some  end 
to  be  attained.  This  leads  us  to  the  second,  and  more 
correct,  sense  in  which  the  term  "motive"  may  be 
used. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clear  by  considering 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  "moved  by  pity"  to  give 
assistance  to  a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  The  mere 
feeling  of  pity  is  evidently  not  sufficient  to  move  us  to 
action.  It  may  serve  as  an  element  in  the  efficient 
cause  of  action — i.  e.  the  man  who  has  a  keen  sense  of 
pity  may  be  more  readily  impelled  to  action  than  the 
one  whose  feeling  is  comparatively  blunt.  But  the 
1  £.  g.  Bentham.  1 
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feeling  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  action. 
By  itself,  it  moves  at  the  utmost  to  teais — as,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  theatre,  when  we  witness  imaginary  dis- 
tresses. When  a  man  is  moved  to  action,  he  roust 
have,  besides  the  mere  feeling,  the  conception  of  an 
end  to  he  attained.  He  perceives  a  fellow-creature, 
for  instance,  in  a  wretched  plight,  and  sees  that,  by  a 
certain  effort,  the  man  might  be  put  in  a  more  favour- 
able position.  The  putting  of  the  man  in  this  more 
favourable  position  presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  a 
desirable  end  ;  and  the  thought  of  this  desirable  end 
induces  him  to  act  in  a  particular  way.  If  he  feels 
pity,  in  addition,  this  may  impel  him  the  more  readily 
to  such  an  action ;  but  the  feeling  of  pity  is  not,  by 
itself,  the  inducement  to  the  action,  i.  e.  the  motive 
in  the  more  correct  sense.  The  motive,  that  which 
induces  us  to  act,  is  the  thought  of  a  desirable  end. ' 
§  1.   Relation  between   Motives   and   Intentions.^ 

1  So  also  when,  in  Goldsmith's  ballad. 


the  motive  was  constituted  by  the  gaining  of  some  private  ends,  not 
by  Ihe  mere  madness.  Cf.  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  cliap.  v.  Tt»c 
view  of  Motive  given  aboveseems  to  be  essentially  that  of  Aristotle, 
when  he  says  {De  Anima,  HI.  1.4)  iti mh; rt  l^«rf»  ("if  is  always 
the  desired  object  that  moves  to  action").  Some  writers,  however, 
still  object  to  this  use  of  the  term.  See,  forinslance,thedisctissionB 
in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol  IV,,  Nos.  i  and  x  Pro- 
fessor Ritchie  maintains  there  (p.  236)  that  " '  desire '  is  the  genus  of 
which  'motive*  is  a  species.  The  differentia  of  'motive'  Is  the 
presence  of  a  conception  of  an  end."  But  surely  this  must  be 
erroneous.  Surely  all  desire  involves  a  conception  of  an  end.  It  is 
right  to  add  that  the  term  "  motive '  seems  originally  to  have  been 
used  for  any  efficient  cause  of  movement  It  appears  to  be  used  la 
tliis  way  in  Stiatespeare's  description  of  Cressida— 
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From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
relation  between  motives  and  intentions  is  a  very  close 
one.  The  motive  of  our  act  is  that  which  induces  us 
to  perform  it.  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  intention,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term,  but  need  not  be,  and  generally  will  not  be,  iden- 
tical with  the  wholeof  it. '  What  induces  us  to  perform 
an  act  is  always  something  that  we  hope  to  achieve 
by  it ;  •  but  there  may  be  much  that  we  expect  to 
achieve  by  it  (and  even  that  we  consciously  intend  to 
achieve  by  it)  which  would  not  serve  as  an  inducement 
to  its  performance,  and  which  might  even  serve  as  an 
inducement  not  to  perform  it.  The  motive  of  a  reform- 
er may  be  partly  that  of  improving  the  state  of  man- 
kind and  partly  that  of  acquiring  fame  for  himselfl 
Both  of  these  ends  form  part  of  his  intention,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  terra.  But  he  may  also  be  well 
aware  that  the  result  of  his  action  will  be,  for  a  time, 
"not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword."  He 
may  anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and 
misery  as  the  immediate  result  of  his  action,  and  per- 
haps also   of  persecution  for  himself.     If  he  clearly 

"  Her  wanlon  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body." 
Bat  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has 
tieen  gradually  modified,  partly  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  ordinary 
life,  and  partly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  science. 

>  Cf.  Moirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  61.  When  Prof.  Dewey 
{Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  I))  says  that  "the  foreseen,  the  ideal  conse- 
quences are  the  end  of  the  act.  and  as  such  form  the  motive,'  he 
appears  to  identify  the  motive  with  the  whole  intention.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  to  t>e  an  inconvenient  use  of  the 
term.  For  the  meaning  of  "  ideal '  in  this  phrase  of  ProT.  Dewey's, 
•ee  atxive,  Introduction,  chap,  ii.,  {  5.  note. 
■  Except  ol  course  when  we  are  impelled  by  mere  feeling  or  pasf{o^ 
Eth.  5    6'^ 
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foresees  that  these  results  will  ensue  on  his  action,  it 
Ctiii  scarcely  be  said  that  he  does  not  intend  them.  He 
deliberately  accepts  them  as  being  inevitably  involved 
ill  the  good  result  which  he  hopes  to  achieve.  But 
assuredly  we  may  say  that  these  evil  consequences 
form  no  part  of  his  motive  in  endeavouring  to  achieve 
the  good  result.  Or,  to  take  a  still  simpler  case,  when 
Brutus  helped  to  kill  Ciesar,  in  order  to  save  his  coun- 
try,' he  certainly  intended  to  kill  CEesar,  but  the  killing 
of  CtEsar  was  no  part  of  his  motive. 

The  motive  of  an  act,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  intention, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  the  whole  of  the  intention.  Adopting 
the  distinctions  that  have  been  drawn  in  section  a,  we 
may  say  that  the  motive  generally  includes  the  greater 
K  part  of  the  remote  intention,  but  frequently  does  not 
I  include  much  of  the  immediate  intention  ;  that  it 
generally  includes  the  direct  intention,  but  not  the 
indirect;  that  it  nearly  always  includes  the  formal 
intention,  but  often  not  much  of  the  material  intention  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  either  outer  or  inner,  conscious  or 


§  5.  Is  THE  Motive  always  Pleasure  ? — We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  question,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  whether  the  motive 
to  action  is  always  pleasure.  This  question  must  be 
carefully  distinguished,  at  the  outset,  from  the  question 
whether  pleasure  is  always  involved  in  the  presentation 
of  any  motive.  This  distinction  has  been  expressed 
as  that  between  taking  pleasure  in  an  idea  and  aiming 

I  Assuming  the  view  taken  by  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  to  t>B 
correct    For  t  difierent  view  ol  Brutua,  see  Frou^'s  (^^CMTi 
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aJ  the  idea  0/ pleasure.  It  13  probably  true  that  every- 
thing at  which  we  aim  is  thought  of  as  pleasant  We 
take  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  accomplishing  our  end. 
To  say  this  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  the  idea  of  pleasure  is  the  end  at  which  we 
aim,  or  that  pleasure  is  always  that  which  serves  as 
the  inducement  to  action. '  The  former  view  would 
be  generally  accepted  by  all  psychologists  ;  the  latter 
is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  are  known  as  Psychological 
Hedonists.  This  doctrine  is  expressed,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  passage  from  Bentham.*  "Nature  has 
placed  man  under  the  empire  of  pleasure  and  oi pain. 
We  owe  to  them  all  our  ideas  ;  we  refer  to  them  all 
our  judgments,  and  all  the  determinations  of  our  life. 
He  who  pretends  to  withdraw  himself  from  this  sub- 
jection knows  not  what  he  says.  His  only  object  is 
to  seek  pleasure  and  to  shun  pain,  even  at  the  very 
instant  that  he  rejects  the  greatest  pleasures  or  em- 
braces pains  the  most  acute.  These  eternal  and 
irresistible  sentiments  ought  to  be  the  great  study  of 
the  moralist  and  the  legislator.  The  principle  of  utility 
subjects  everything  to  these  two  motives."  Here  we 
have  a  clear  statement  of  the  view  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  only  possible  motives  to  action,  the  only 
ends  at  which  we  can  aim.  This  is  the  view  that  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

§  6.  PsYCKOLOGicAL  Hedonisk. — Psychological  He-/ 
donism  is  the  theory  that^the  ultimate  object  of  desire] 
is  pleasure.     The  best  known  exponent  of  this  doctrTne 

1  It  is  probably  true,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  urged,  that  the  idea  ol 
pleasure  is  always  pleasant  (see  Mind.  New  Series,  VoL  IV,  ■do.  i4> 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  present  point 

*  Prindpia  of  LegKlaUon,  chap.  L  , 
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is  John  Stuart  Mill'  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book 
on  Uliliiarianism  he  reasons  in  the  following  way. 
"Andnow  to  decide  whether  this  is  really  so;  whether 
mankind  do  desire  nothing  for  itself  but  that  which  is 
a  pleasure  to  them,  or  of  which  the  absence  is  a  pain  ; 
we  have  evidently  arrived  at  a  question  of  fact  and 
experience,  dependent,  like  all  similar  questions,  upon 
evidence.  It  can  only  he  determined  by  practised 
self-consciousness  and  self-observation,  assisted  by 
observation  of  others.  I  believe  that  these  sources  o( 
evidence,  impartially  consulted,  will  declare  that  desir- 
ing; a  thing;  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and 
thinking;  of  it  as  painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  insep- 
arable, or  rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  ; 
in  strictness  of  language,  two  different  modes  of  naming 
the  same  psychological  fact  :  that  to  think  of  an  object 
as  desirable  (except  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences), 
and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  that  to  desire  anything,  except  in  propor- 
tion as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and 
metaphysical  impossibility."  This  passage  has  been 
well  criticised  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  in  his  Methods  of  Ethics 
(Book  I,,  chap.  iv.).  He  says — "Mill  explains  that 
'  desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  are,  in  strict- 

1  Nearly  all  Hedonists,  however,  especially  egoistic  Hedonists, 
have  with  more  orlessclearness  adopted  this  position.  For  ageneral 
historical  exposition  o£  the  Hedonistic  point  of  view,  the  student  may 
be  referred  lo  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  chap.  L,  and 
Watson's  Hedanistic  Theories,  from  ArisUppus  lo  Spencer.  The  chief 
living  exponent  of  psychological  Hedonism  is  Professor  Baia  See 
his  Menial  and  Moral  Science,  Book  IV,,  chap,  iv,,  and  The  Entotiom 
and  the  Will,  "The  Will,-  chap.  viii.  Dr.  Bain,howCT'er,  admits  that 
it  is  possible.  "  for  moments,"  lo  aim  at  other  lliings  than  pleasure. 
On  the  general  meaning  of  Hedonism  and  its  chief  varieties,  se« 
below.  Book  II.,  ctiap.  iv.,  %\  1-4. 
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ness  of  lan^age,  two  modes  of  naming  the  same 
psychological  fact'  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  proposition  we  are  discussing  requires  to 
be  determined  by  'practised  self-consciousness  and 
self-observation  ;'  as  the  denial  of  it  would  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  word  Pleasure,  which  has  always 
tended  seriously  to  confuse  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. When  we  speak  of  a  man  doing  something  at 
his  own  'pleasure,'  or  as  he  'pleases,'  we  usually  sig- 
nify the  mere  fact  of  choice  or  preference ;  the  mere 
determination  of  the  will  in  a  certain  direction.  Now, 
if  by  'pleasant'  we  mean  that  which  influences 
choice,  exercises  a  certain  attractive  force  o)\  the  will, 
it  is  an  assertion  incontrovertible  because  t.iutological, 
to  say  that  we  desire  what  is  pleasant — or  even  that 
we  desire  a  thing  In  proportion  as  it  appears  pleasant," 
TTiis  would  mean  simply  that  we  desire  it  in  proportion 
as  we  desire  it;  because  "appears  pleasant "  means 
simply  "is  desired  by  us."  But,  as  Dr.  Sidgwick  goes 
on  to  say,  if  we  understand  "  pleasure  "  in  a  more  exact 
sense,  it  is  not  obvious  that  what  we  desire  is  always 
pleasure.  If  we  take  pleasure  to  mean  the  agree- 
able feelingwhich  attends  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  evident  that  this  is  always  what 
we  desire.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  rather 
that  this  is  nol  always  what  we  desire. 

§7.  Ths  Object  of  Desire.  (1)  The  Paradox  0/  He- 
donism.— In  the  part  of  the  ^e/Aorfs  of  Ethics  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  Dr.  Sidgwick  goes  on  to 
aigue  that  in  fact  what  we  desire  is  very  frequently 
some  objective  end,  and  not  the  accompanying  plea- 
sure.    He  points  out  that  even  when   we  do  desire 
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pleasure,  the  best  way  to  ^el  it  is  often  to  forget  it 
If  wc  think  about  the  pleasure  itself,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  miss  it ;  whereas  if  we  direct  our  desires 
towards  objective  ends,  the  pleasure  comes  of  itself. 
This  is  not  true  of  all  pleasures.  It  is  true  chiefly  of 
the  "pleasures  of  pursuit"'  "Take,  for  example," 
says  Dr.  Sidgwick,  "the  case  of  any  game  which  in- 
volves— as  most  games  do — a  contest  for  victory.  No 
ordinary  player  before  entering  on  such  a  contest,  has 
any  desire  for  victory  in  it :  indeed  he  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  imagine  himself  deriving  gratification  from 
such  victory,  before  he  has  actually  engaged  in  the 
competition.  What  he  deliberately,  before  the  game 
begins,  desires,  is  not  victory,  but  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle  for  it ;  only  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  pleasure  a  transient  desire  to  win  the  game 
is  generally  indispensable.  This  desire,  which  does 
not  exist  at  first,  is  stimulated  to  considerable  intensity 
by  the  competition  itself"  "A  certain  degree  of  dis- 
interestedness seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
full  enjoyment  A  man  who  maintains  throughout  an 
epicurean  mood,  fixing  his  aim  on  his  own  pleasure, 
does  not  catch  the  full  spirit  of  the  chase ;  his  eagerness 
never  gets  just  the  sharpness  of  edge  which  imparts  to 
the  pleasure  its  highest  zest.  Here  comes  into  view 
what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  paradox  of  Hedon- 
ism, that  the  impulse  towards  pleasure,  if  too  pre- 
dominant, defeats  its  own  aim.  This  effect  is  not 
visible,  or  at  any  rate  is  scarcely  visible,  in  the  case  of 
passive  sensual  pleasures.  But  of  our  active  enjoy- 
ments generally  ....  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 

1  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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we  cannot  attain  them,  at  least  in  their  highest  degree, 
so  long  as  we  concentrate  our  aim  on  thein. " 
"Similarly,  the  pleasures  of  thought  and  study  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  by  those  who 
have  an  ardour  of  curiosity  which  carries  the  mind 
temporarily  away  from  self  and  its  sensations.  In  all 
kinds  of  Art,  again,  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty 
is  attended  by  intense  and  exquisite  pleasures  ;  but  in 
order  lo  get  them,  one  must  forget  them."  This 
"  paradox  of  Hedonism,"  that  in  order  to  get  pleasure 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  something  else,  was  to  some 
extent  recognized  even  by  Mill ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  perceived  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  view 
that  desire  is  always  directed  towards  pleasure.  1 
Desire  can  evidently  be,  at  least  temporarily,  directed  I 
not  towards  pleasure,  but  towards  certain  objective 
ends. 

§  8.  The  Object  of  Desire,  (i)  Wants  prior  lo  Sat- 
isfactions.— We  must  next  notice  another  point,  which 
was  brought  out  chiefly  by  Butler  '  and  Hutcheson, 
though  some  subsequent  writers  have  ignored  it — viz. 
that  many  kinds  of  pleasure  would  not  exist  at  all,  if 
they  were  not  preceded  by  certain  desires  for  objects. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fections. No  one  could  possibly  feel  these  pleasures 
unless  he  were  first  benevolent — i.  e.  had  a  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the 
very  existence  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  the  fact  that 
desire  is  first  directed  towards  something  other  than 
pleasure.  It  might  even  be  argued  that  this  is  the  case 
>  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  p.  192  ;  and  cf.  Green's  edition 
of  Hume,  voL  iL,  Infrod,  p.  26,  Green's  ProUgamtna  to  Ethks,  %  161, 
p,  16?,  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  ii.,  p.  23D,  note, 
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with  all  pleasures.  Pleasure  ensues  upon  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  certain  wants,  and  the  wants  must  be  prior  to 
the  satisfactions,  We  have  a  "disinterested"  desire 
for  food,  before  we  can  have  a  desire  for  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  the  taking  of  food.  From  this  con- 
sideration also  it  appears  that  there  are  some  desires 
which  are  not  desires  for  pleasure. 

§  9,  The  Object  of  Desire.  (3)  Pleasures  and  Plea- 
sure. At  the  same  lime  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  certain  plausibility  in  Mill's  statements,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  account  for  this  plausibihty.  It 
seems  to  arise  from  an  ambiguity '  in  the  word  "plea- 
sure." Pleasure  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean 
agreeable  feeling,  or  the  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and 
sometimes  it  is  understood  to  mean  an  object  that  gives 
satisfaction.  The  hearing  of  music  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  pleasure  :  but  of  course  the  hearing  of  music  is 
not  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  ;  It  is  an  object  that  gives 
satisfaction.  Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  when 
we  speak  of  "  pleasures "  in  the  plural,  or  rather  in 
the  concrete,  wc  mean  objects  that  give  satisfaction  ; 
whereas  when  we  speak  of  "  pleasure  "  in  the  abstract 
we  more  often  mean  the  feeling  of  satisfection  which 
such  objects  bring  with  them.'  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

Perhaps  this  distinction  is  more  obvious  in  the  case 
of  pain  than  in  the  case  of  pleasure.  Pain  is  generally  . 
understood  as  the  negative  of  pleasure,  i.  e.  as  meaning 
disagreeable  feeling,  or  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.     But 

1 A  ucond  ambiguity.  Another  ambiguity,  poialed  out  by  Dr. 
Sidgwick,  has  been  already  referred  to  above. 

«C/.  Dr.  Ward's  article  on  "Psychology"  in  the  Encyclot^tdia 
Britaaniea,  p.  71. 
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when  we  speak  of  "pains"  we  usually  mean  objects 
that  produce  a  disagreeable  feeling;;  and  indeed  we 
usually-  mean  objects  of  a  definite  kind — vis.  organic 
sensations.  The  pain  of  toothache,  for  instance,  is  not 
merely  a  feeling  of  disagreeableness  or  dissatisfaction, 
but  a  definite  sensation.  That  sensation  is  an  object, 
and  it  is  an  object  which  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of 
disagreeableness.  The  sensation  of  burning  is  another 
object;  the  sensation  of  a  stunning  blow  is  another 
object;  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  wrongly  is 
another  object.  All  these  objects  bring  with  them  a 
disagreeable  feeling ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  object 
which  brings  the  disagreeable  feeling,  or  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disagreeable  feeling,  is  quite  distinguish* 
able  from  the  feeling  of  disagreeableness  itself 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  what  we  desire  is  always 
pleasure,  what  seems  to  be  meant  is  that  what  we  de- 
sire is  always  some  object  the  attainment  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  agreeable  feeling.  But  this  is  so 
true  that  it  is  almost  a  tautology.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
desire  anything,  the  attainment  of  it  will  bring  at  least 
a  temporary  satisfaction  ;  and  this  satisfaction  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction — 1'.  e.  pleasure. 
Consequently,  anything  that  we  desire  may  be  said  to 
be  a  pleasure — i.  e.  something  that  will  bring  pleasure 
when  attained.    The  man  who  desires  the  overthrow 


1  Knlpe  and  Tilchencr  (OuUine  of  Psychology)  are  honourably 
distinguished  among  paychologista  by  the  care  with  which  they 
have  distinguished  l>elween  pain  and  unpleasantness.  Organic 
pain  seems  to  be  a  distinct  sensation  in  quite  the  same  Bense  in 
whicli  a  aweel  taste  or  smell  is  a  distinct  aenaation.  The  feeling  or 
affection  of  pleasure  and  pain,  though  perhaps  inseparable  from 
n  be  distinguished  from  them  quite  clearly, 
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of  a  political  party,  for  instance,  will  be  pleased  if  that 
event  happens.  We  may  consequently  say  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  was  a  pleasure.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  use  the  phrase  "an  unexpected  pleasure," 
and  the  like.  But  evidently  the  overthrow  of  a  politi- 
cal party  is  not  itself  an  agreeable  feeling ;  it  only 
brings  an  agreeable  feeling  with  it.  The  fact  that  we 
desire  pleasures  is  no  evidence  that  we  desire  pleasure. 
A  passage  from  Mill  may  help  .to  make  this  clear. 
"What,  for  example,"  he  asks, '  "shall  we  say  of  the 
love  of  money?  There  is  nothing  originally  more  de- 
sirable about  money  than  about  any  heap  of  glittering 
pebbles.  Its  worth  is  solely  that  of  the  things  which 
it  will  buy;  the  desires  for  other  things  than  itselfi 
which  it  is  a  means  of  gratifying.  Yet  the  love  of 
money  is  not  only  one  of  the  stroiigest  moving  forces 
of  human  life,  but  money  is,  in  many  cases,  desired  in 
and  for  itself;  the  desire  to  possess  it  is  often  stronger 
than  the  desire  to  ufie  it,  and  goes  on  increasing  when 
all  the  desires  which  point  to  ends  beyond  it,  to  be 
compassed  by  it,  are  falling  off.  It  may  be  then  said 
truly,  that  money  is  desired  not  for  the  sake  of  an  end, 
but  as  part  of  the  end.  From  being  a  means  to  happi- 
ness, it  has  come  to  be  itself  a  principal  ingredient  of 
the  individual's  conception  of  happiness.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  great  objects  of 
human  life — power,  for  example,  or  fame.  .  .  .  The 
strongest  attraction,  both  of  power  and  of  fame,  is  the 
immense  aid  they  give  to  the  attainment  of  our  other 
wishes  ;  and  it  is  the  strong  association  thus  generated 
between  them  and  all  our  objects  of  desire,  which  gives 
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to  the  direct  desire  of  them  the  intensity  it  often  as- 
sumes, so  as  in  some  characters  to  surpass  in  strength 
all  other  desires.  In  these  cases  the  means  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  e»d,  and  a  more  important  part  of 
it  than  any  of  the  things  which  they  are  means  to. 
What  was  once  desired  as  an  instrument  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  has  come  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake.  In  being  desired  for  its  own  sake  it  is,  however, 
desired  as  pari  of  happiness.  ,  .  ,  The  desire  of  it  is 
not  a  different  thing;  from  the  desire  of  happiness,  any 
more  than  tlie  love  of  music,  or  the  desire  of  health. 
They  are  included  in  happiness.  They  are  some  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  desire  of  happiness  ij  made  tip. 
Happiness  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a  concrete 
whole  ;  and  these  are  some  of  its  pnrts. "  The  mean- 
ing of  all  this  seems  quite  clear.  Evidently  money, 
power,  fame,  music,  and  health  are  not  parts  of  agree- 
able feeling.  What  Hill  means  is  that  they  are  parts 
of  that  totality  of  objects  which  gives  agreeable  feeJing. 
That  we  desire  such  objects,  then,  may  show  that  we 
seek  pleasures,  but  not  that  wc  seek  pleasure.  And 
that  we  seek  pleasures  is  a  mere  tautology.  It  means 
simply  that  we  seek  what  we  seek. 

§  10.  Can  Reason  serve  as  a  Motive  ? — Even  those 
writers  who  havenotcommitted  themselves  to  the  view 
that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  possible  motives, 
have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  argue  that  at  least 
Reason  is  not  capable  of  serving  as  a  motive  to  action. 
This  view  was  most  clearly  stated  by  Hume,  when  he 
said'  that  "Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the  slave 
of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other 
I  Treatise  of  Human  Nalun,  Book  II..  Part  III..  Section  IlL  CjC 
also  Dissertation  on  the  Passions,  Setiion  V. 
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office  than  to  serve  and  obey  them."  The  term  Pas- 
sion, as  here  used,  is  practically  synonymous  with  Im- 
pulse ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  that  all 
actions  depend  on  particular  impulses,  while  reason 
can  at  the  most  only  indicate  the  means  by  which  these 
impulses  may  be  gratified.  Reason,  it  is  thus  held, 
cannot  form  any  new  motive  for  us  :  it  can  only  show 
how  an  existing  motive  may  be  pursued  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  view,  however,  seems  to  rest  on  that 
false  conception  of  the  nature  of  desire  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  mental  constitution  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  and  independent  desires,  among  which 
reason  works  as  a  separate  faculty.  If  we  recognise 
that  our  desires  form  a  universe,  then  they  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  independently.  The  problem  then  is  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  whole  within  which  par- 
ticular desires  emerge.  If  that  whole  is  a  rational  sys- 
tem, the  desires  which  grow  up  in  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  desires  that  might  exist  in  a  being 
in  whom  reason  is  not  yet  developed.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  reason  may  he  said  not  only  to  guide  our 
desires,  impulses,  or  passions,  but  actually  to  consti- 
tute their  determinate  nature.  Reason,  that  is  to  say, 
may  set  before  us  ends  or  motives  which  for  an  irra- 
tional being  would  not  exist  at  all.  In  this  sense, 
then,  reason  is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  motives 
to  action. 

§  11.  Is  Reason  the  only  Motive? — There  is,  how- 
ever, an  error  of  an  opposite  kind  against  which  also 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  though  no  doubt  it  is  one 
into  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  in  much  less  dan- 
ger of  falling.     We  must  not  suppose  that  all  motives 
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are  rational  motives,  i.  e.  that  the  inducement  to  act 
is  always  for  a  human  being  what  it  would  be  if  he 
wsre  guided  entirely  by  reason.  This  view  may  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
Socrates.  Socrates  maintained  that  "virtue  is  know- 
ledge, "by  which  he  meant  that  if  we  knew  with  perfect 
clearness  what  the  nature  of  the  moral  end  is  we  should 
inevitably  pursue  it.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
within  a  completely  rational  universe  the  supreme  good 
would  serve  as  the  supreme  inducement.  But  if  it  is 
possible  that  a  man  may  know  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  good  and  yet  not  occupy  a  completely  rational 
universe,  then  it  is  possible  to  know  the  good  and  not 
to  pursue  it  Now  it  seems  clear  at  least  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  know  what  is  good  with  a  very  tolerable  degree 
of  clearness,  and  yet  not  pursue  it.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  familiar  saying,  "Video  meliora  proboque,  de- 
teriora  sequor. "  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  motive 
to  action  is  not  always  completely  rational. 

§  12.  How  Motives  are  Constituted. — ^The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  motives  are 
neither  constituted  simply  by  pleasure  and  pain,  nor 
simply  by  dominant  desires,  passions,  or  impulses,  nor 
simply  by  reason,  but  that  they  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  universe  within  which  theyjsinefge:  A 
motive,  we  may  say  generally,  is  an  end  which  is  in 
harmony  or  conformity  with  the  universe  within  which 
it  is  presented.  At  any  given  moment  in  our  lives 
there  are  various  possible  ends  which  we  may  set  be- 
fore ourselves.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
content  of  our  world  might  be  changed,  so  as  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  system  of  our  conscious- 
ness.    Now,  in  so  far  as  any  such  change  presents  itself 
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to  US  as  something  which  couhl  be  brought  about  by 
our  own  activity,  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  possible 
motive  to  action.  Whether  it  will  actually  move  us  to 
act  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  motive  pre- 
sented to  us  is  compatible  with  other  possible  motives 
which  are  presented  to  us  at  the  same  time.  The 
line  of  action  that  is  finally  willed  by  us  is  that  which 
coheres  most  perfectly  with  the  general  system  of  our 
consciousness.  Whether  or  not  the  line  thus  adopted 
is  a  reasonable  line  depends  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  are  living  within  a  rational  universe.' 

At  this  point,  however,  we  come  definitely  upon  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  Char- 
acter and  Conduct ;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  it  seems  to  require  a  separate  chapter. 

'  In  connection  with  this  point,  reference  may  he  profitably  made 
to  Dr.  Sidgwick's  article  on  "  Unreasonable  Action  "  {iiind,  New 
Sedes,  Na  b),  and  to  Mr.  Stout's  Analytic  Psychology,  Vol  II.,  p.  3(7. 
See  also  Bosanquet'a  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Stlf,  Lecmre  IX. 
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Note  on  pleasure  and  Dbsirb, 

It  is  assumed  in  this  chapter  that  a  satisfied  desire  brings  pleasure, 
while  an  unsatisfied  desire  (or  an  unsatisfied  appetite)  is  accom- 
panied by  pain.  It  should  lie  observed,  however,  that  this  Is  a  point 
on  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ;  and  that  the 
view  taken  in  the  text  is  not  universally  adopted.  The  chief  point 
on  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion  is  with  reference  to  what 
are  called  "the  Pleasures  of  PursuiL'  It  is  held  by  some  writers, and 
notably  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  these  pleasures,  unsatisfied  desires  and  appetites  are  frequently 
in  themselves  rather  pleasurable  than  painful.  It  may  be  well  here 
to  add  a  few  words  on  this  point  Professor  Sidgwick's  view  is 
thus  stated  in  the  Methods  of  Ethics  (Book  t..  chap,  iv.,  §  i,  p.  4B)  :— 
"When  a  desire  is  having  its  natural  effect  in  causing  the  actions 
which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  it  seems  to  t>e  commonly 
either  a  neutral  or  a  more  or  less  pleasurable  consciousness  ;  even  ^y" 
when  this  attainment  is  still  remote.  At  any  rale  the  consciousness 
of  eager  activity,  in  which  this  desire  is  an  essential  item,  is  highly 
pleasurable:  and  in  factsuchpleasures.which  we  may  call  generally 
the  pleasures  of  Pursuit,  constitute  a  considerable  element  in  the 
total  enjoyment  of  life.  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  they  are  more  important  than  the  pleasures  of  Attainment :  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  the  prospectof  the  former  rather  than  of  the  latter 
that  induces  us  to  engage  in  a  pursuit"  1  I  believe  that  this  anti- 
thesis between  "Pursuit'  and  "Attainment"  involves  afundamentat 
misconception,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
that  this  misconception  should  be  removed.  There  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  such  thingas  a  pleasure  of  Pursuit, as  opposed  to  Attain- 
ment The  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  attainment — what  might  be  called  progressive  attainment  and 
Cdfasfro/ifiic attainment  The  "pleasure  of  Pursuit'  is,  I  think, in 
reality  the  pleasure  of  progressive  Attainment  When  it  was  said, 
for  instance,  "  If  I  held  Truth  in  my  hand,  I  would  let  it  go  again  for 
the  pleasure  of  pursuing  il,'  what  was  really  intended  seems  to  have 
been  the  pUasure  of  progressively  attaining  it    And  I  think  this  is 

1  For  some  further  illustrations  of  Dr.  Sidgwick's  view,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Mind,  New  Series,  voL  L,  No;  i  (Jaa  189a),  ppt 
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the  case  also  with  (hose  pleasures  that  are  referred  to  by  Professor 
Sidgwlck  as  "pleasures  of  Pursuit'  He  takes  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  game  of  skilL  "  No  ordinary  player,  liefore  entering  on  such  a 
contest,  has  any  desire  for  victory  in  it  :  indeed  he  often  finds  it 
difhcultto  imagine  himself  deriving  gratiiicatian  from  such  victory, 
hefore  he  has  actually  engaged  in  the  competition.  What  he  delit). 
eralely,  before  the  game  begins,  desires  is  not  victory,  but  the  pleas* 
ant  excitement  of  the  struggle  for  it ;  only  for  the  full  development 
of  (his  pleasure  a  transient  desire  to  win  the  game  is  generally  in- 
dispensable. This  desire,  which  does  not  exist  at  first,  i::  stimulated 
to  considerable  intensity  by  the  competition  itself:  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  thus  stimulated  t>olh  the  mere  contest  becomes  more  pleasur- 
able, and  the  victory,  which  was  originally  indiiferetit,  comes  to 
afford  a  keen  ettjoymenL'  With  the  whole  of  this  passage  I  agree^ 
with  the  single  eKception  of  the  statement  (hat  (he  contest  becomes 
more  pleasurable  in  proportion  as  the  desire  to  win  (he  game  Is 
stimulated.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  we  may  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  desire  to  win  the  game — viz.  the  desire  to  win 
it  simply  as  a  catastrophic  result,  and  the  desire  to  win  it  as  the  cul- 
minating point  in  a  continuous  process  In  proportion  as  the  former 
kind  of  desire  is  stimulated,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  game  ceases 
to  be  pleasurable.  I(  is,  I  t>elieve,  a  common  experience  that  the 
gambler  wttose  aim  is  lixed  exclusively  on  (he  result  of  (he  game 
ceases  to  get  any  real  pleasure  from  iL  Tbeman  who  reallyenjoya 
the  game  is  he  who  desires  victory,  but  desires  it  only  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  a.  progressive  series.  And  the  same  applies  in  other 
cases.  The  mountaineer  who  merely  wishes  to  rea<^  the  topmost 
peak,  is  simply  annoyed  by  the  process  of  climbing  up;  he  would 
prefer  to  rea<^  it  by  a  balloon  or  by  a  hydraulic  hoist  The  man 
who  enjoys  the  ascent  is  the  one  who  desires  the  end  only  in  so  far 
as  it  gives  miity  and  completeness  to  the  process  of  attaining  it.  So 
also  the  man  who  is  merely  interested  in  (he  conclusion  of  a  s(ory 
does  not  enjoy  (he  novel  in  which  it  Is  told :  his  view  is  rather  like 
that  of  Christopher  Sly— "Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work- 
would  'twere  done  1 "  The  man  jvho  really  enjoys  the  story  cares 
for  the  end  only  in  relation  to  the  process  that  leads  up  to  it  Now 
the  man  who  desires  an  end  in  relation  to  the  process  of  reaching 
tt,  is  not,  I  thinic,  correctly  described  as  receiving  pleasure  from  a 
fitnuil,  as  distinguished  trom  an  attainment  The  pursuit  is,  for 
him,  a  progressive  attainment  From  the  nature  c^  the  case,  he 
could  not  attain  otherwise  (han  by  pursuit  A  story,  for  instance, 
does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  attainment  but  that  of  going  tbrough 
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It  from  beginning  to  end  In  sach  a  process  the  desire  receives  a 
conUnuous  satisfaction,  and  is  not  properly  regarded  as  waiting  for 
its  satisfaction  till  the  end  is  reached. 

1  conceive  (hat  this  view  may  be  applied  even  to  such  a  case  as 
th^  of  hunger.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  to  t>e  somewhat  incorrect 
to  speak  of  the  mere  appetite  of  hunger  as  desire.  Hunger  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  shai^Iy  distinguished  from  the  d«ire /or /Lioii,  It  seems 
(o  me  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  failure  to  draw  this  distinction  that 
hunger  is  represented  by  Professor  Sidgwick  as  forming  an  excep- 
tion ^  to  the  general  rule  about  the  "  Paradox  of  Hedonism."  ^  It 
forms  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  because  it  is  not  a  desire 
at  all  This,  however,  is  a  side  Issue,  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
insist  at  prcseni  The  craving  of  hunger,  though  not  properly  a 
desire,  seems  to  resemble  certain  of  our  desires  in  being  susceptible 
of  a  progressive  satisfaction :  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  I  conceive, 
that  the  craving  appears  often  to  be  pleasurable.  It  is  pleasurable 
because  if  is  continuously  attaining  its  object  As  far  as  I  can  judge, 
indeed,  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  begins,  under  nonnal  conditions, 
even  priortothe  taking  of  food  at  alL  The  "wafcringof  the  mouth" 
is,  I  think,  a  commencement  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  case  of  pre-_ 
_datory  animals  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  even  in 
the  act  of  pursuit'  At  any  rate,  the  normal  act  of  satisfying  hunger 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  catastrophic  character.  Duccrc  cwnam  is 
a  principle  of  general  applicability.  The  satisfactian  of  the  craving 
is  a  progressive  one.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
mere  fact  that  hunger  Is,  under  normal  conditions,  rather  pleasur- 
able Ihan^lherwise  (which  I  believe  to  t>e  true),  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  that  the  mere  craving  in  itself  is  pleasurable,  or  is  not 
painful,  in  so  far  as  It  remains  unsatisfied.  For  under  normal  con< 
ditions  itis  not  unsatisfied,  but  is  progressively  attaining  its  end.* 

There  is  another  point,  closely  connected  with  this  one,  which  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  tie  overlooked  by  Professor  Sidgwick  in  his  discus- 
sion on  the  above  subject— xi>.  that  our  desires  and  appetites  are 
capable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  an  Imaginative  satisfaction. 

1  See  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  I,  chap,  iv.,  j  a,  p.  49 :  "  This  effect " 
\yh.  that  we  lose  pleasu 
late  is  scarcely  visible,  ir 

•  See  above,  %  7. 

•  It  is  only  in  this  sense,  I  think,  that  there  is  any  real  "pleasurs 
of  pursuit" 

•  See  also  Spencer's  Dafao/Ef/ii'ci,  pp.  156-15& 
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Dickens's  "  Marchioness  *  did  hut  by  any  means  stand  alone  in  tha 
power  of  "maldng-believc  very  much,"    If  it  is  true  that 


it  may  also  be  said  tliat  the  imaginative  satisfy  their  desires  many 
times  l^efoce  they  are  satisfied  in  fact,  while  the  unimaginative  have 
but  a  single  satisfaction.  The  imaginative  player,  even  if  he  loses, 
loses  but  once  for  a  score  of  times  that  he  has  won— in  fancy ;  and 
these  imaginary  successes  may  be  quite  as  satisfying  to  his  mind  at 
the  moment  as  an  equal  numlier  of  real  ones  would  have  been.  The 
"  pleasures  of  Pursuit'  are  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  these  mental 
victories ;  and  this  fact  must  largely  qualify  our  view  of  them  as 
cases  of  unsatisfied  desire,  even  apart  from  the  consideration  (whidi 
may  not  be  always  applicable)  that  the  desire  is  in  reality  attaining 
its  end  by  means  of  a  continuous  process. 

I  make  these  remarks  merely  with  the  view  of  brining  out  the 
point  of  view  which  seems  to  me  correct,  and  which  I  haveadc^ed 
in  the  present  handboolt  They  are  not  by  any  means  offered  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  complete  solution  to  the  difficult  question 
Involved.1 

1  Students  interested  in  the  subject  of  pleasures  ot  Pursuit  will  find 
further  discussion  and  admirable  illustrations  in  Tucker's  Ligktol 
nature,  chap.  vL 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

CHA&ACTER  AND  CONDITCT. 

§  1.  Gekkral  Reharks.  We  now  understand,  In 
some  degree,  what  is  meant  by  Will,  Desire,  Motive, 
Intention,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  these;  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
the  nature  of  Character  and  its  relation  to  Conduct 
In  discussing  this,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  famous 
question  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  for  this  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  Character  and  Conduct 
And  in  considering  this,  it  seems  necessary  also  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  Circumstance  and  Habit.  Accordingly 
I  intend  first  to  present  four  sections,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  Character,  Conduct  Circumstance,  and 
Habit  then  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  and  finally  to  sum  up  about  the  nature  of 
Voluntary  Action, 

§S.  Character.  WehaveseenthatCharactermeans 
the  complete  universe  or  system  constituted  by  acts 
of  will  of  a  particular  kind.  Character  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  important  element  in  life  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Ethics,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the 
sequel. 

The  accidental  dominance  of  a  good  purpose  at  this 
or  that  moment  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence 
unless  it  is  an  indication  of  the  habitual  dominance  of 
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a  certain  universe.  Hence  Aristotle  rightly  laid  em- 
phasis rather  on  the  formation  of  Good  Habit' — it  e., 
in  the  language  We  have  here  adopted,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continuously  dominant  universe — than  on 
the  mere  presence  of  a  Good  Will  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. Will  is,  indeed,  the  expression  of  character, 
but  it  is  the  expression  of  it  under  the  limitations  o( 
a  particular  time  and  place ;  and  much  may  remain 
latent  in  the  character  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  in  forming  a  complete  moral  estimate 
of  a  given  individual.  This  is  well  expressed  in  Brown- 
ing's Rabbi  Ben  Ezra — 

"  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  '  work '  must  sentence  pass, 
Tilings  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price ; 


But  all.  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed  not  as  bis  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  ad. 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped  r 

All  1  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  Ihe  pitcher  shaped." 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  "  the  tree  is  known 

by  its  fruit. "    The  good  character  necessarily  expresses 

itself  in  good  acts  of  will. 

^  3.  Conduct.     The  term  conduct  is  sometimes  used 

iEUtks,  Book  11.  chap.  v. 
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In  a  loose  sense  to  include  all  sorts  of  vital  activities, 
or  at  any  rate  all  vital  activities  which  are  directed  to 
an  end.  It  is  in  this  sense,  for  instance,  that  the  term 
is  employed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer."  Consequently 
he  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  molluscs,  &c.*  But  this 
seems  to  be  an  inconvenient  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Although  the  activities  of  molluscs  are 
no  doubt  adjusted  to  an  end,  yet  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  purposeful  activities.  A  purposeful  activity  I 
is  not  merely  directed  to  an  end,  but,  as  Kant  put  it, 
directed  by  the  idea  of  an  end.  Now  even  the  higher 
animals, in  so  far  as  they  are  guided  by  mere  instinct,* 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  such  idea.  They 
move  towards  certain  ends,  but  they  do  not  will  these 
ends.  They  have  an  end,  but  they  have  r^o purpose* 
Now  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that  purposeless  acts  are  not 
to  be  included  in  conduct.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  . 
confine  the  term  conduct  to  those  acts  that  are  not ; 
merely  adjusted  to  ends,  but  also  definitely  willed.  Al 
person's  conduct,  then,  is  the  complete  system  of  such 
acts,  corresponding  to  his  character. 

§  4.  Circumstance. — We  have  said  that  conduct  cor- 
responds to  character.  But  of  course  the  particular 
acts  which  are  performed  by  an  individual  depend  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  systematic  unity  of  his  con- 

1  Data  of  Ethics,  chap.  L  *  Ibtd.,  chap.  iL 

» It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  have  such  an  idea 

Darwin,  however,  who  is  certainly  a  high  authority,  seems  disposed 

lo  attribute  some  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end 

even  to  such  very  humble  creatures  as  earthworms. 

*  It  might  be  convenient  lo  use  the  term  purposive,  as  distinguished 
from  fuTposefut,  to  denote  action  (suth  as  instinctive  movements) 
in  which  an  end  may  be  seen  to  be  involved,  but  in  which  there  is 
DO  definite  consciousneH  of  the  end  aimed  at. 
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sciousness,  but  also  on  the  conditions  or  environment 
within  which  tiis  life  happens  to  be  passed.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  man's  conduct  depends  upon 
his  character  and  circumstances.  We  must  now  con- 
sider what  exactly  ia  to  be  understood  hy  clrcum- 
stances. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  note  that,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  ethical  significance  of  a  man's  circum- 
stances,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  that  view  accord- 
ing to  which  circumstances  are  simply  the  external 
environment  in  which  a  man's  life  is  passed.  Under- 
stood in  this  sense,  any  contemporary  event  might  be 
called  a  circumstance — e.  g.  the  position  of  the  planets, 
the  state  of  the  tides,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c. 
But  formost  purposes  (unless  we  are  believers  in  Astro- 
logy), such  conditions  are  not  to  be  classed  as  circum- 
stances at  all  Again,  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  in  which  a  man  lives  is  seldom  worth  reckon- 
ing as  a  circumstance ;  though  the  presence  of  gold 
or  coal  or  iron  may  be  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
importance.  Riches  or  poverty,  health  or  disease,  are 
generally  circumstances  of  more  importance ;  and  so 
are,  in  general,  a  mau's  social  surroundings.  From 
such  considerations  as  this  we  may  see  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  might  at  first  appear  to  determine  what  a 
man's  circumstances  are,  in  any  sense  that  is  ethically 
significant  Circumstances  in  this  sense  are  not  any- 
thing external  to  the  man,  but  only  external  conditions 
in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  his  life.  What  are  to  be 
reckoned  circumstances  in  this  sense,  is  a  question  that 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  man.  Hence  it  is  some- 
what misleading  to  speak  as  if  character  and  circum- 
stance were  two  co-ordinate  factors  tn  human  life ; 
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fiince  it  depends  lai^ely  on  character  whether  anything 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  circumstance  or  not  * 

Again,  are  we  to  say  that  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
a  good  memory,  or  a  good  temper,  or  a  good  under- 
standing, or  a  good  reputation,  is  an  element  in  his 
character  or  in  his  circumstance?  Suchfacts  depend 
largely  on  the  systematic  constitution  of  a  man's  con- 
scious life,  and  so  belong  to  his  character ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  regarded  as  circumstances 
bywhich  he  is  helped  or  hindered  in  the  conduct  of  his 
life.  Even  the  fact  that  a  man  has  already  formed  a 
good  habit  of  action — say,  a  habit  of  punctuality^ — ^may 
be  a  favourable  circumstance  with  reference  to  his  future 
development  Thus  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
question  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  thing  is 
regarded,  whether  it  is  to  be  described  as  an  clement 
of  character  or  of  circumstance.  Probably  by  far  the  1 
greatest  part  of  any  man's  present  circumstance  is 
simply  the  expression  of  what  his  past  character  has 
been. 

Hence,  when  we  say  that  a  man's  actions  are  the 
result  of  his  character  and  his  circumstance,  we  must 
remember  that  two  men  living  to  all  appearance  in  the 
same  general  conditions  may  in  reality  be  in  wholly 
different  circumstances.  What  stimulates  one  may 
depress  another,  just  as  "the  twilight  that  sends  the 
hens  to  roost  sets  the  fox  to  prowl,  and  the  lion's  roar 
which  gathers  the  jackals  scatters  the  sheep." »    What 

1  Some  suggestive  remarks  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  a  paper 
on  "Character  and  the  Emotions,"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand,  in  Mind,  new 
series.  Vol  v.,  Na  18.  The  relationship  between  character  and  cir- 
cumstance has  also  t>een  brought  out,  in  a  profound  and  snggestiw 
way.  by  Mr.  Bosanquet.  in  Aspects  of  tht  Social  Problem. 

*  Aii  "  Psychology  "  in  Eneycloptedia  BriUtunka,  p.  ^ 
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is  physically  the  same  is  in  such  cases,  to  all  intents, 
a  different  circumstance. 

§  6.  Habit. — The  significance  of  Habit  has  already 
been  to  some  extent  indicated  In  connection  with  char- 
acter, and  in  particular  reference  has  been  made  to 
Aristotle's  view  that  the  main  thing  in  the  moral  life 
is  the  establishment  of  good  habits.  This  view  was 
put  forward  by  Aristotle  in  opposition  to  the  Socratic 
doctrine,  that  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  Knowledge ; '  yet  the 
two  views  are  not  so  much  opposed  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
a  kind  of  habit     It  is,  in  fact,  as  wc  have  already 

(indicated,  a  point  of  view.  The  virtuous  man  is  one 
who  lives  continuously  in  the  universe  which  is  con- 
stituted by  duty.  To  live  continuously  in  that  universe 
is  a  habit ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  species  of 
insight.  The  man  who  lives  in  a  different  universe 
sees  things  habitually  in  a  different  way — through  a 
differently  coloured  glass,  we  might  say.  To  be  virtu- 
ous, therefore,  is  to  possess  habitually  a  certain  kind 
of  knowledge  or  insight.  And  thus  both  Socrates  and 
Aristotle  were  right.  Virtue  is  both  a  kind  of  know, 
ledge  and  a  kind  of  habit.  Habit,  in  fact,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  moral  character,  is  not 
mere  custom.  It  is  not  on  a  level  with  habits  such 
as  our  manner  of  walking  or  speaking  or  of  U'earing 
clothes.  It  is  not,  in  short,  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  secondarily  automatic  action.  It 
is  a  habil  of  willing.     Habits  which  have  a  moral  signi- 


1  Cf.  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  24-5  and  54 ;  and,  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  see  Zeller's  Socrates  and  the  So- 
crafic  ScAw/f,  Part  IL,  chap.  vii. 
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ficance  are  habits  of  deliberate  choice.'  Now  deliber- 
ate choice  depends  011  thought  or  reason.*  In  order 
to  choose  the  right,  in  the  sense  in  which  such  a  choice 
has  any  moral  significance,  we  must  know  the  right. 
If  we  simply  hit  on  the  right  course  by  chance,  we  do 
not  really  choose  the  right.  Right  willing,  therefore, 
depends  on  true  insight.  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
have  true  insight  without  willing  rightly  is  a  further 
question,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  shortly.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  partly  sec  what  Socrates  meant 
by  saying  that  virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge.  It 
depends  on  the  ftccupation  of  a  certain  point  of  view, 
on  the  possession  of  a  certain  rational  insight.  At  the 
same  time,  we  see  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  saying  that 
virtue  is  habit.  It  is  not  merely  a  certain  act  of  will, 
but  a  continuous  state  of  character,  a  steadfast  occu- 
pation of  a  definite  universe. 

Another  point  which  it  is  important  to  notice  in  this 
connection  is  that  action  which  has  thus  become 
habitual  tends  to  be  pleasant.  A  good  character,  for 
instance,  is  one  whose  dominant  interest  lies  within  a 
certain  form  of  mora!  universe.  Such  a  character  will 
find  pleasure  in  acting  in  accordance  with  this  interest 
Hence  Aristotle  says  again  a  that  "  a  man  is  not  good 
at  all  unless  he  takes  pleasure  in  noble  deeds.  No  one 
would  call  a  man  just  who  did  not  take  pleasure  in 
doing  justice,  nor  generous,  who  took  110  pleasure  in 
acts  of  generosity,  and  so  on."  Further,  habit,  as  is 
said,  becomes  a  second  nature ;  so  that  actions  that 

I'Eirnr  t^  4  ifTii  ifit  ifXHipnuif  ("Virtue,  then,  is  a  Iialnt  ol 
choice  ").— Aristotle's  Ethics.  II,  vi,  15, 
'  Cf.  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Book  II.,  chap,  il 
^Nkomofhean  Ethics,  I.  viil  12, 

■  i>,  Google 
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have  become  habitual  are  done  almost  instinctively, 
at  least  without  the  necessity  for  definite  reflection. 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Its  application 
will  become  especially  apparent  when  we  are  dealing 
with  some  of  the  theories  of  Kant. 

§  6.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  human  freedom, 
in  so  far  as  this  has  ethical  significance. 

Some  views  on  this  point  may  almost  immediately 
be  ruled  out  of  court.  Thus,  it  has  been  argued  that 
there  is  no  real  freedom,  since  men  are  determined  by 
circumstances.  This  was  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of 
Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist  Accordingly,  he  made 
it  his  great  aim  in  life  to  improve  men's  external  con- 
ditions. But  we  have  seen  that  mere  external  condi- 
tions are  not  circumstances  in  any  sense  that  is  ethically 
important  Before  setting  ourselves  to  improve  men's 
conditions,  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  far  their  con- 
ditions are  real  circumstances  to  them,  and  what  sort 
of  circumstances  they  are.  To  ask  this  is  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  It  is  a  com- 
plete mistake  to  suppose  that  men  are  determined 
by  conditions  that  are  in  any  true  sense  external  to 
them. 

Again,  freedom  Is  sometimes  understood  to  mean 
the  power  of  acting  without  motives.  But  this  also  is 
an  absurdity.  To  act  without  motives,  i.  e.  without 
reference  to  anything  that  may  reasonably  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  action,  would  be  to  act  from  blind  im- 
pulse, as  some  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  supposed 
to  do.  But  this  is  evidently  the  very  reverse  of  what 
we  understand  by  freedom. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  crude  misconceptions  aa 
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these,  it  is  important  to  consider  in  what  sense  the 
idea  of  freedom  is  ethically  significant. 

§  7.  Freedom  essential  to  Morals. — There  is  involved 
in  the  moral  consciousness  the  conviction  that  we 
ought  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  that 
one  manner  of  action  is  good  or  right,  and  another 
had  or  evIL  Now,  as  Kant  urged,  there  would  he  no 
meaning  in  an  "ought"  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by 
a  "can."'  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  "can" 
refers  to  an  immediate  possibility.  A  man  ought  to  be 
wise,  for  instance  ;  but  wisdom  is  a  quality  that  can 
only  be  gradually  developed.  What  can  be  done  at 
once  is  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
it  Similarly,  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbours.  But 
love  is  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  produced  at  will.*  We 
can  only  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  cultivating  kindly 
affections.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  man 
ought  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  or  to  live  for  two 
hundred  years.  He  cannot  even  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  attaining  these  ends,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
form  any  part  of  his  duty.  Now  if  a  man's  will  were 
absolutely  determined  by  his  circumstances,  it  would 
be  strictly  impossible  for  him  to  become  anything  but 

»  C/,  the  lines  of  Emerson— 

'  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  oar  dust. 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must. 
The  youth  replies, / can" 
■  For  this  reason  Kant  even  denies  that  love  is  a  duty.    See  Mela- 
fhysic  of  Morals,  sedion  I.  (Abbott's  translation,  pp.  15-16).    But  love 
can  be  cultivated,  though  it  cannot  be  directly  produced.    KanCs 
view  on  this  and  kindred  points  is  due  to  the  absolute  antithesis 
which  he  makes  between  Reason  and  Feeling.    Cf.  Caird's  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  it.  pp.  380-2SZ    See  also  below.  Book  tl, 
chap.  iiL,  $  13. 

-ogle 
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that  which  he  does  become,  and  consequently  it  would 
be  impossible  that  he  ought  to  be  anything  different. 
There  would  thus  be  no  "ought"  at  all.  Moral  im- 
peratives would  cease  to  have  any  meaning. '  If,  then, 
there  is  to  be  any  meaning  in  the  moral  imperative, 
the  will  must  not  be  absolutely  determined  by  circum- 
stances, but  must  in  some  sense  be  free.  This  is  true 
also  even  if  we  do  not,  like  Kant,  think  of  the  moral 
eiid  as  of  the  nature  of  an  imperative,  but  rather  as  a 
Good  or  Ideal  to  be  attained."  It  still  remains  true 
that  such  an  ideal  must  be,as  Aristotle  put  it,  xpaxrirxai 
XTT/Tuv  d/Opto-a^  (practicable  and  attainable  by  man). 

§  8.  Necessity  essential  to  Morals. — Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  sense  also  in  which  necessity  is  required  for 

I  the  moral  life.  The  moral  life  consists,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Now  to  have  a  character  is  to  live  habitually 
in  a  certain  universe.  And  in  any  given  universe 
desires  have  a  definite  position  with  reference  to  one 
another;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  to 
give  place  to  another.  Hence  the  more  decidedly  a 
character  is  formed,  the  more  uniform  will  be  its  choice 

•  Hence  purely  delerminist  writera  when  they  are  tjuile  con- 
sistent, deny  the  existence  of  any  atisolule  "ought,"  and  regard 
Ethics  not  as  a  normative  science,  but  as  an  ordinary  natural 
history  science — invesligating  what  men  do  or  tend  to  do,  not  wtiat 
they  ought  to  da  This  ia  the  view,  For  instance,  which  is  taken 
by  Schopenhauer  (who,  in  spite  of  his  emphasis  on  the  Will,  was  to 
all  intents  a  pure  delerminist).  Cf.  Janet's  Theory  o/Mcrals.p.  138. 
Another  good  example  of  pure  determinism,  accompanied  by  the 
denial  of  the  unity  of  the  self,  leading  to  a  natural  history  view  of 
Ethics,  will  tie  found  in  Simmet's  Einleitung  in  die  Moralwissensctta/L 
Bentham's  attitude  (o  some  extent  iUuslrates  the  samelhing,  See 
below.  Book  H.,  chap,  iv.,  §  5. 

1  See  below.  Book  II„  chap.  U. 

n,r,„..=-i>,  Google 
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and  its  action.  Nay,  even  in  the  case  of  characters 
that  are  imperfectly  formed,  any  uncertainty  that 
exists  with  regard  to  the  action  is  due  only  lo  our  im- 
perfect knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will 
be  done  by  a  man  who  is  continually  shifting  from  one 
universe  to  another.  But  his  action  would  be  fully 
foreseen  by  any  one  who  knew  exactly  the  relation  in 
which  these  universes  stand  to  one  another  in  his 
mental  life.  And  not  only  is  this  true  as  a  fact  with 
regard  to  the  moral  lives  of  men,  but  it  musl  be  true  if 
the  moral  life  is  to  have  any  meaning.  The  moral 
life  means  the  building  up  of  character,  1'  e.  it  means 
the  forming  of  definite  habits  of  action.  And  if  a 
habit  of  action  be  definite,  it  is  uniform  and  predict- 
able. Now  necessity  is  often  understood  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  uniformity.  In  this  sense,  then, 
necessity  is  required  for  the  moral  life. 

§  9.  The  tkue  Sense  of  Freedom. — It  is  apt  to  seem 
as  if  there  were  a  certain  contradiction  between  these 
two  demands  of  the  moral  life.  But  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction when  we  observe  precisely  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  freedom  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  that  is  demanded.  The  necessity  means  ( 
simply  the  uniform  activity  of  a  given  character.  The 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  means  simply  the  absence 
of  determination  by  anything  outside  the  character 
itself.  A  vicious  man  in  a  sense  can,  and  in  a  sense 
cannot,  do  a  good  action.  He  cannot,  in  the  sense 
that  a  good  action  does  not  issue  from  such  a  char- 
acter as  his.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  But  he  can  do  the  action.  In  the  sense  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  excepl  his  character — i.  e. 
except  himself.     Now  a  man  cannot  stand  outside  of 
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himself,  and  regard  a  defect  in  his  own  character  as 
something  by  which  his  action  is  hindered.  If  he  can, 
but  for  himself,  ht  can  in  the  only  sense  that  is  required 
for  morality.  To  be  free  means  tiiat  one  is  determined 
by  nothing  but  oneself."  What  this  means,  how- 
ever,  we  must  endeavour  to  explain  somewhat  more 
fully. 

§  10.  Animal  Spontaneity. — Consider  in  what  sense 
an  animal  is  free.  As  compared  with  a  plant  or  a 
stone,  it  evidently  has  a  certain  spontaneity.  It  is  not 
I  moved  from  without,  as  a  stone  seems  to  be,  but  con- 
I  ducts  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  inner  feelings. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  even  a  stone  is 
not  moved  entirely  from  without.  No  rock  was  ever 
thrown  to  the  ground  without  its  own  consent.  What 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  in  obedience  to  which  stones 
are  raised  or  thrown  down,  are  laws  of  the  stone's 
nature  as  well  as  of  things  outside  of  it.  "  Thehyssop 
grows  in  the  wall,  because  the  whole  universe  cannot 
prevent  it  from  growing, "  •  This  is  as  true  as  to  say 
that  it  grows  there  because  the  whole  universe  makes 
it  grow.  The  law  is  within  it  quite  as  truly  as  it  is 
without  it.  In  this  sense  Hegel  was  no  doubt  right  in 
saying  that  the  planets  run  round  the  sun  freely  like 
the  immortal  gods.     "The  sun  attracts  them,"  it  is 

'  Those  writers  nho  insist  on  th«  fact  that  there  b  determiiuLlion 
or  law  in  all  our  actions,  and  *ho  on  this  ground  deny  freedom,  are 
commonly  known  as  Necessitarians.  On  the  other  hand,  those  wl.o 
insbt  on  liberty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deny  oil  law  or  detennination 
in  human  conduct,  are  called  Liliertarians  or  Indelerminists.  It  Is 
noiv  generally  recognized  that  llicse  two  schools  of  uriters  simply 
represent  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth,  and  that  the  idea  ol  itlf- 
dilcmiinatien  combines  the  two  sides. 

'  Cartyle,  I  think,  says  this ;  I  do  not  remember  where. 
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Baid  But  the  sun  could  not  attract  them  unless  they 
were  willingf  to  be  attracted — i.  «.  unless  it  lay  in  their 
own  nature  to  be  attracted.  Still,  we  do  not  usually 
think  of  the  planets,  or  of  inanimate  nature  generally, 
as  having  any  spontaneity  in  its  motions.  And  rightly. 
The  movements  of  the  planets  arc  not  determined  liy 
themselves  ;  for  they  have  no  selves.  The  law  is  as 
truly  within  them  as  without  them  ;  but  it  is  also  as 
truly  without  them  as  within  them.  It  is,  as  we  say, 
a  "  law  of  nature  "  generally,  and  does  not  belong  to 
any  one  thing  in  particular.  There  is  no  centre  to 
which  the  movement  can  strictly  be  referred.  In  the 
case  of  an  animal  it  is  different.  Here  there  is  a  self, 
(here  is  a  centre  of  reference — via.  the  consciousness 
of  the  animal  itself  It  is  from  that  point  that  the 
movement  proceeds,  and  we  say  therefore  that  it  is 
spontaneous. 

§  11.  Human  Liberty. — Yet  a  mere  animal  has  not  a 
self  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Its  self  is  simply  the 
feeling  of  the  momeni  It  has  not  a  definite  universe 
of  reference.  A  man's  self,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
universe  in  which  he  habitually  lives.  For  this  reason, 
a  man  is  free  in  a  sense  in  which  an  animal  is  not  free. 
If  an  animal  could  be  supposed  to  think  and  speak,  it 
could  not  refer  its  actions  to  itself,  but  only  to  its  im- 
pulse at  this  or  that  moment '  No  doubt,  there  would 
be  a  certain  continuity  and  predictability  in  its  im- 
pulses ;  yet  at  each  moment  they  would  have  a  certain 

1  Cf.  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Elhks,  pp.  158-9,  "  An  animal  which 
does  not  have  the  power  of  proposing  ends  to  itself  is  impelled  to 
action  by  its  wants  and  appetites  just  as  they  come  into  conscious- 
ness. It  is  irritaled  into  acting."  See  also  Gizycki's  Inlmduclion  la 
the  Study  of  Ethics,  chap,  vi. 
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independence,  and  would  not  refer  to  a  common  centre. 
This,  of  course,  means  simply  that  the  animal  does  nol 
think,  and  consequently  does  not  bring  the  moments 
of  its  consciousness  to  a  unity.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  lives  within  the  universe  of  his  character.  In 
so  far  as  his  momentary  impulses  do  not  reflect  and 
reveal  that  character,  he  does  not  regard  them  as, 
strictly  speaking,  his  own.  His  acts  are  his  own  only 
when  he  is  himsel/\n  doing  them — i'.  e.  when  they  flow 
from  the  centre  of  his  habitual  universe.  He  has  thus 
a  centre  of  action  which  has  a  certain  relative  perma- 
nence ;  and  for  this  reason  his  acts  are  free  in  a  sense 
in  which  the  movements  of  a  mere  animal,  though 
spontaneous,  are  not  free,' 

§  12.  Thk  Higher  Fkeedom.— We  see,  then,  that 
there  are  higher  and  lower  senses  of  freedom.  Even 
a  stone  is  not  simply  determined  from  without.  An 
animal  has  spontaneity.  But  man  has  freedom  in  a 
higher  sense  than  either  of  these.  This  fact  naturally 
suggests   the  inquiry  whether  the  ordinary  freedom  of 

'  Those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  determination,  lo  the  exclu- 
sion of  Ereedom,  have  generally  also  denied  the  unity  of  the  indivi- 
dual self  or  character.  Thus  Hume  (who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  determinist  school  in  modem  limes)  &a.y3{TTcatiie  on 
Human  Nalurf,  Book  I..  Part  IV.,  section  vi.) ;  "  When  I  enler  most 
inlimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  par- 
ticular perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  tove  or 
hatred,  pain  or  pleasure":  and  he  consequently  concludes  that  the 
self  or  personality  13  "nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  differ- 
ent perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  Bux  and  movement.'  Mill  also  ac- 
cepted this  view.  See  his  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilbm.  chap.  xii. 
For  criticisms  of  it  see  Green's  edilion  of  Hume,  vol.  L,  Introd., 
5  342.  and  Dr.  Ward's  article  on  "Psychology "in  the  Bntydopaiiia 
BriUxnnica,  p,  39, 
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a  man  is  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  or  whether 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  freedom  of  a  still  higher 
kind 

Theanswerseemaclearly  lobe  that  there  is  a  freedom 
of  a  still  higher  kind.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  self  of  a  still  higher  kind.  This  is  a 
point  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  more  fully  in 
the  sequel  In  the  meantime,  we  may  anticipate  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  form  of  self 
can  be  regarded  as  ultimately  real  except  the  rational 
sett  If  this  is  so,  the  only  true  or  ultimate  freedom 
will  be  the  freedom  that  consists  in  acting  from  this 
self  as  a  centre.  This  is  recognised  even  in  ordinary 
language.  The  man  who  acts  irrationally  is  said  to 
be  "  enslaved  by  his  passions. "  He  is  thus  not  thor- 
oughly  free.  And  indeed,  there  are  times  when  a 
man  feels  that  his  irrational  acts  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  his  own.  His  true  self  lies  deeper.  This 
seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  writer  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  when  he  referred  his  shortcomings  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  "sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Here  he  iden- 
tities himself  with  the  higher  or  rational  self.  Yet  in 
another  passage  he  seems  to  identify  himself  rather 
with  the  lower  self,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  no  longer  I 
that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me."  Here  ■'!" 
refers  to  the  lower  self — the  habitual  character  of  the 
individual — while  the  higher  or  true  self  is  referred  to 
as  "Christ,"  living  in  him  and  gradually  coming  to 
complete  realisation.  There  are,  in  fact,  we  may  say, 
three  selves  in  every  man.  There  is  the  self  that  is 
revealed  in  occasional  impulses  which  vvecannot  quite 
subdue,  the  "sin  "  that,  after  all,  dwelleth  in  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  permanent  character,  the 
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universe  in  which  M'e  habitually  live,'  And  finally  there 
is  the  true  or  rational  self,  in  which  alone  we  feel  that 
we  can  rest  with  satigfactioi^— the  "Christ  "(to  adopt 
the  Pauline  metaphor)  that  llveth  in  us,  and  in  whom 
we  hope  more  and  more  to  abide.  And,  as  it  is  said 
elsewhere,  "his  service  is  perfect  freedom."  It  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  maintained  that  there  is  no 
other  perfect  freedom.  The  only  ultimate  self  is  the 
rational  self ;  and  the  only  ultimate  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom that  we  have  when  we  are  rational.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  that  cannot  be  fully  understood  until 
we  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideal. 

The  significance  of  all  this  may  perhaps  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  now  sum  up  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Conduct  or  Voluntary 
Action. 

§  IS.  The  Nature  of  Voluntary  Action. — A  definite 
illustration  may  perhaps  help  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  various  elements  in  voluntary  action  clear  to  us, 

Take  the  case  of  the  desire  of  food.  The  first  ele- 
ment involved  in  this  is  the  mere  animal  appetite.  This 
we  may  suppose  to  be  at  first  a  mere  blind  impulse 
analogfous  to  the  organic  impulse  by  which  a  flower 
turns  to  the  light ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  such  a 
vegetable  impulse  by  the  presence  of  consciousness. 
In  this  consciousness  there  are  two  main  elements-— 

1  Even  this  may  not  bcquiteBimple.  "ZweiSeelen  wohnen,achl 
in  dieser  Brust,"  said  Faust  ("  Two  souls,  alas  1  live  in  this  breast  of 
mine') ;  and  the  same  could,  in  some  degree,  be  said  by  most  men. 
"  I  am  double,"  said  Renan  ;  "  sometimes  one  part  of  myself  laughs, 
while  the  other  cries."  In  cases  of  madness,  the  two  selves  often 
become  ver^  distinctly  separated. 
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the  idea!  presentation,  in  vague  outline, '  of  the  object 
striven  towards,  and  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  latter  feeling  is  twofold  :  there  is  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure in  the  anticipated  satisfaction,  and  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness connected  with  the  consciousness  of  Its  ab- 
sence. Thus  in  the  appetite  of  hunger  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar craving,  partly  pleasant  and  partly  uneasy,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  vague  consciousness  of  the 
kind  of  object  that  would  yield  satisfaction.'  Desire  is 
distinguished  from  mere  appetite  by  the  definite  pre- 
sence of  a  consciousness  of  the  object  as  an  end  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  appetite  of  hunger  involves  a  vague 
uneasiness,  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  kind  of  object 
that  would  remove  the  uneasiness,  a  vague  anticipation 
of  pleasure  in  its  attainment  Desire  of  food,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  definite  presentation  of  the  idea  of  food 
as  an  end  to  be  sought.  In  this  presentation,  as  in  the 
more  vague  presentation  of  theobject  in  appetite,  there 
is  also  involved  an  element  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
object  thus  definitely  presented  as  an  end  in  desire  Is 
what  is  most  properly  understood  by  a  motive.  Such 
motives  may  conflict:  the  ends  involved  maybe  in- 
compatible with  one  another.  Hence  the  desires  gov- 
erned by  these  motives  may  remain  In  abeyance.  The 
object  presented  as  a  desirable  end  may  not  be  defi- 
nitely chosen  as  an  end — )'.  e.  it  may  not  become  a 
ivish.  A  wish  is  a  desire  selected.  It  is  a  desire  on 
which  attention  has  been  concentrated,  and  which  has 
thus  secured  a  certain  dominance  in  our  consciousness. 
The  wish  for  food  is  more  than  the  mere  desire  for  food. 
It  is  a  concentrated  desire.  But  even  this  is  still  not  an 
1  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  thU  element  U  present  in  the  animal 
cgnsciousaess  at  all.   <^  above,  chap.  I,  S  3. 
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act  of  will  An  act  of  will  involves,  besides,  a  definite 
purpose  or  inleiUion  ;  u  e.  in  an  act  of  will  we  do  not 
merely  concentrate  our  attention  on  an  end  as  a  good 
to  be  sought ;  but,  in  addition,  we  regard  it  as  an  end 
to  be  brought  about  by  us.  The  purpose  of  procuring 
food — the  intention,  for  instance,  of  working  for  a 
livelihood — is  more  than  the  mere  wish  for  food,  more 
than  a  mere  prayer  or  aspiration.  Will,  however,  in- 
volves, further,  an  actual  energising.  A  purpose  or 
intention  refers  to  the  future,  and  may  not  be  carried 
out.  In  an  act  of  will  the  idea  becomes  a  force.  How 
this  is  done  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  and,  hap- 
pily, it  is  not  a  problem  that  we  require  here  to  solve. 
We  have  merely  lo  notice  this  element  of  active  energis- 
ing as  involved  in  an  Act  of  Will.  The  man  who  wills 
to  procure  food  does  not  merely  intend  to  work,  but 
actually  does  exert  himself.  Finally,  characler  is  a 
formed  habit — e.  g.  the  habit  of  activity  in  some  par- 
ticular industrial  pursuit. ' 

»  Mr.  Stout's  article  on  "Voluntary  Action,"  already  referred  to, 
•hould  be  consulted  on  several  of  these  points 
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Note  on  Resfonsibiuty. 

In  modem  times  Ibe  interest  in  the  question  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will  has  tieen  Btimulated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  have  a  clear  view 
of  human  responsibility.!  The  Medixval  conceptions  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  gave  special  force  to  this  desire.  God  was  thought  of  as  a 
supreme  Judge,  sUnding  outside  the  world,  andapporf  ion ing  infinite 
rewards  and  punishments  in  accordance  with  the  lives  which  men 
had  led,  or,  as  some  rather  thought,  in  accordance  with  the  beliefs 
which  they  had  entertained.  This  doctrine  presented  serious  difficul- 
ties. On  the  one  hand,  if  Liberty  of  Indifference  were  asserted,  if 
men  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  acting  "  without  motives," 
of  choosing  a  particular  line  of  conduct  without  reference  to  their 
characters— {.  e.  to  the  universe  of  desires  within  which  they  have 
habitually  lived— this  appeared  to  be  both  unintelligible  initself  and 
to  involve  too  strong  an  assertion  ot  the  freedom  of  a  merely  created, 
finite,  and  dependent  being.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man  were  held 
to  be  free  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  self-determined,  it  appeared 
as  if  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  ullimately  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  his  own  character,  for  the  selection  of  the  universe  within 
which  he  was  to  live.  This  difficulty  was  felt  as  early  as  the  time 
of  SL  Paul  ;  and  the  only  solution  of  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  acknowl- 
edgment thai  il  is  a  mystery.    Crtdo  quia  absariiiiiti. 

A  similar  difficulty,  however,  conies  up  even  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  society. 
How.  it  is  asked,  can  any  one  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  his  own  character,  seeing  that  he  isborn  with  particular 
inherited  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  and  that  the  whole  development 
of  his  life  is  determined  by  the  moral  atmosphere  In  which  he  is 
placed  ?  In  a  sense  we  choose  our  own  universes ;  but  the  "we," 
the  self  that  chooses,  ia  not  an  undetermined  existence.  We  are 
ushered  into  the  world  wilh  a  certain  predisposition  to  good  or  to 
evil  in  particular  directions.  Over  this  "  original  sin,"  or  original 
virtue,  which  lies  in  our  disposition  from  the  first,  we  have  no  con- 
trol. It  is  ourselves ;  it  constitutes  the  particular  nature  which  we 
inherit ;  and  the  directions  in  which  it  moves  us  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  grow  up.  How,  then,  is  society  entitled  to 
punish  U9  for  our  offences  ?  Even  so  firm  an  upholder  of  personal 
independence,  and  so  stern  an  advocate  of  the  punishment  of  crime, 
as  Thomas  Carlyle.  admitted,  and  even  insisted,  that  a  man's  char- 
»  C/.  below.  Book  III.,  chap,  vi.,  §  7, 
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acter  is  an  inheritance,  and  that  the  development  of  it  is  afFected  by 
bodily  qualities.  Thus,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous  insistence  on 
the  doctrine  tliat  every  nian  is  the  shaper  of  his  own  destiny,  wo 
find  him,  in  his  Essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  making  tills  candid  admis- 
sion ;  "  Disease,  which  is  but  superficial,  and  issues  in  outer  lameness, 
does  not  cloud  the  young  existence ;  rather  forwards  it  towards  the 
expansion  it  is  fitted  for.  The  miserable  disease  hadl>eenoneof  the 
internal  noblerparls,marringthe  general  organisation ;  under  which 
no  Walter  Scott  could  have  been  forwarded,  or  with  all  his  other 
endowments  could  have  been  producible  or  possible."  What,  (hen, 
becomesof  responsibility?  Have  we  not  here  a  puzzle  or  antinomy 
as  real  as  that  with  which  the  Medijeval  Theology  was  perplexed  ? 

But  the  answer  to  this  has  been  partly  seen  already.  If  a  man  were 
a  mere  animal,  (he  only  reasonable  course  would  be  to  take  him  as 
we  find  him.  In  that  case,  the  only  justification  of  punishment* 
would  be  found  in  the  hope  of  effecting,  by  means  of  it,  some  im- 
provement in  the  disposition  of  him  who  is  punished.  But  a  man 
cannot  regard  himself  as  a  mere  animal,  nor  can  a  society  of  men 
regard  its  meml>ers  as  simply  animals.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
beings  animated  by  an  ideal,  which  they  are  bound  to  aim  at  realis- 
ing, and  which  they  cait  realise  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of 
the  obligation.  No  man  could  regard  it  as  an  excuse  for  his  evil 
conduct,  that  he  is  a  mere  brute  lieast,  who  knows  no  better.  Nor 
could  a  society  accept  Ibis  as  an  excuse  for  any  of  its  members. 
Whether  a  God,  sitting  outside  as  an  external  Judge,  ought  not  to 
accept  it  as  an  excuse,  is  quite  another  question,  with  which  we  have 
here  no  concern.  Our  question  is  merely  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  a  man  or  a  society  of  men  must  judge  human  conduct  And, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  men  must 
regard  themselves  and  others  as  soldiers  of  (he  ideal ;  that  (hose 
who  fail  to  struggle  for  it  must  be  treated  as  deserters,  and  those 
who  deny  its  authority  as  guilty  of  Use  majesU  against  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  There  is  no  stone  wall  in  the  way  of  a  man's 
moral  progress.  There  is  only  himself.  And  he  cannot  accept  him- 
self as  3  mere  fact,  but  only  as  a  fact  ruled  by  an  ideal. 

I  cannot  hope  that  such  remarks  as  these  will  remove  all  difficul- 
ties from  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  queslion,  however,  when 
pressed  beyond  a  certain  point,  begins  to  be  rather  of  metaphysical 
and  theological  than  of  strictly  ethical  importance.' 

1  See  below.  Book  III.,  chap.  vL,  §  & 
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carry  US  far  beyond  the  limits  of  sucii  a  handbook  as  the  present  I 
hAve  touched  upon  it  here  only  so  far  33  seemed  necessary  to  bring 
out  its  bearing  upon  Ethics.  For  fuller  discussion  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Green's  FroUgomeaa  to  Elhics,  Book  II.,  chap,  i. 
Green's  Collected  Wcrks,  pp.  3<*— 333.  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies, 
Essay  1.,  Sidgwick'a  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  I.,  chap,  v.,  Caird'a 
Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Book  II.,  chap,  iii.,  Martineau's  Study  of 
Religion,  Hook  111,,  chap.  iL,  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Progress, 
pp.  336—341,  Giiycki's  Introduction  to  Ike  Study  0/ Ethics,  chap,  vi., 
Stephen's  Science  0/  Ethics,  pp.  278—203,  and  Seth's  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles,  Part  111.,  chap.  i.  Cf  also  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics, 
Part  1.,  chap.  iiL,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  50—54,  Lotze's 
Practical  Philosophy,  chap,  iii.,  and  Calderwood's  Handbook  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Part  II.,  chaps.  iJL  and  iv.  The  views  of  Green,  Bradley, 
Caird,  Alexander,  Gizydd,  Dewey,  and  Muirhead  are  in  the  main  in 
agreement  with  that  here  stated.  Lotze,  Martincau,  Calderwood, 
and  Seth  defend  freedom,  though  generally  rejecting  Liberty  of  In- 
difference in  its  most  extreme  form.  Sidgwick  takes  up  a  neutral 
position.  Stephen  is  a  Delerminist,  and  does  not  fully  recognise  the 
fact  of  self-determination.  The  same  remark  applies  on  the  whole 
to  the  excellent  discussion  of  Freedom  in  Simmel's  recent  EinUitung 
in  die  Moralwisienschaft,  VoL  II.,  chap.  vL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF  CONDUCT. 

§  1.  Introductory  Statement.  Conduct,  like  other 
aspects  of  human  life,  undergoes  a  steady  process  of  ji 
development,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race. 
This  development  is  closely  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  forms  and  customs  of 
social  life,  and  thus  forms  part  of  the  material  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  young  science  of  Sociology  to 
investigate. 

Recent  writers  on  Sociology  have  tended  to  lay  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  class  of  phenomena 
described  by  the  terms  Imitation  and  Suggestion,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  development  of  social  customs,' 
These  conceptions  are  probably  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  the  higher  elements  in  social  development;  but 
they  do  seem  to  be  of  value  in  dealing  with  the 
more  primitive  facts  of  human  and  animal  life,  and 
they  may  thus  serve  as  a  convenient  point  of  de- 
pa  rtur& 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  truth  in  Psychology  that 
every  presentation  involving  the  idea  of  movement 
brings  with  it  a  more  or  less  definite  "suggestion  "  of 
the  movement  involved — i'.  e.  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
tendency  to  perform   the   movement      This    is    es- 

'  French  writers  in  particular,  such  as  Guyau  and  Tarde,  have 
laid  great  emphasis  on  tads  ot  this  class. 
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pecially  true  wlien  the  movement  conveyed  to  an 
animal  being  in  idea  ia  one  for  tlie  performance  of 
which  its  bodily  organs  are  adapted.  It  then  gives 
rise  to  movements  which  may  be  described  as  "imita- 
tions "  of  the  original  movement — it  being  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  conscious  im- 
itations, but  rather  as  being  of  the  nature  of  "  su^es- 
tion."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  facts  of  lan- 
guage and  other  expressive  movements  are  to  a  large 
extent  to  be  explained  in  this  way  ;  and  so  also,  in  all 
probability,  are  many  of  the  instinctive  actions '  of  the 
lower  animals  and  many  of  the  customs  of  primitive 
peoples.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  point  may 
suffice  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

§  9.  Gekus  of  Conduct  in  the  Lower  Animals. — 
Though  it  is  perhaps  true  that  Conduct,  in  the  stricter  \ 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  be  found  at  nil  in  the  1 
actions  of  the  lower  animals,  yet  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  we  may  detect  in  tltem  the  germs  of  that 
which  becomes  conduct  in  man.  If  animals  can 
seldom  be  credited  with  any  direct  consciousness  of 
an  end,  they  are  at  least  led  by  certain  natural  im- 
pulses to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  of  which  they 

1  It  is  still  an  undecided  question,  what  exactly  should  be  under- 
stood by  instinct ;  and  any  discussion  ot  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  here.  Some  writers  limit  the  term  to  forms  of  activity  that 
are  innate ;  but  if  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan  is  right  in  thinking  that 
nothing  is  innate  in  animals  except  physiological  tendencies  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  action  when  an  appropriate  stimulus  is  presented,  in- 
stinct in  the  psychological  sense  would  seem,  on  this  interpretation, 
to  he  reduced  to  lera  (See  his  work  on  ComfurraUvc  Psychology 
and  his  more  recent  book  on  Habit  and  Iitslincl).  For  our  present 
purpose,  I  prefer  to  understand  the  term  as  including  all  movements 
that  presuppose  nothing  more  (from  the  psychological  point  of  view) 
Uian  percepts  and  perceptual  images. 
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are  themselves  unaware.  Like  the  makers  of  the 
cathedrals,  they  "build  better  than  they  know,"  their 
instincts  often  carry  them  more  certainly  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  their  Species  than  human 
reason  guides  us.  Now  the  nature  of  instinct  is 
Iar|rely  involved  in  obscurity.  It  seems  partly  to  de- 
pend on  hereditary  impulses  to  action  under  particu- 
lar forms  of  stimulus ;  but  to  some  extent  also  it 
seems  to  be  acquired  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual 
animal,  and  to  be  developed  under  the  influence  of 
suggestion.  The  young  of  a  species  leam  by  imita- 
tion of  the  more  mature. '    This  is  especially  seen  in 

'  Here  again  the  facts  of  the  case  are  somewhat  open  to  dispute. 
The  following  extract  may  be  given  from  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan, 
who  isprobablyour  best  authority  on  such  subjects,  "If  one  of  a 
group  of  chicks  learn  by  casual  experience,  such  as  I  have  before 
described,  to  drink  from  a  tin  of  water,  othera  will  run  up  and  peck 
at  the  water,  and  will  themselves  drink  A  hen  teaches  her  little 
ones  to  pick  up  grain  or  other  food  by  pecking  on  the  ground  and 
dropping  suitable  materials  before  them,  the  chicks  seeming  to 
imitate  her  actions.  One  may  make  chicks  and  young  pheasants 
peck  by  simulating  the  action  of  a  hen  with  a  pencil-point  or  pair  of 
fine  forceps.  According  lo  Mr.  Peal's  statement,  iaefore  quoted,  the 
Assamese  find  that  young  jungle  pheasants  will  perish  if  their  peck- 
ing responses  are  not  thus  stimulated  ;  and  Prof.  Claypoie  telis  me 
that  this  is  also  the  case  with  ostriches  hatched  in  an  incubator 

It  13  certainly  much  easier  to  bring  up  young  birds 

if  older  ones  are  setting  an  example  of  eating  and  drinking  ;  and 
instinctive  actions,  such  as  scratching  the  ground,  are  performed 
earlier  if  imitation  be  not  excluded. A  number  of  sim- 
ilar cases  might  be  given.  But  what  impresses  the  observer,  as  he 
watches  (he  early  development  of  a  brood  of  young  birds,  is  the 
presence  of  an  imitative  tendency  which  is  exemplified  in  many 
little  ways  not  easy  to  describe  in  detail"  (Hahil  and  litstincl,  pp. 
Ifi&— 167J.  No  doubt  in  all  such  cases  congenital  aptitude  (and  per- 
haps also  congenital  impulse)  is  presupposed.  How  much  may 
f^rly  be  ascrit>ed  [o  heredityand  how  much  to  suggestion,  is  a  dif- 
ficult prablem,  with  which,  happily,  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
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the  case  of  the  more  gfregarious  animals,  in  which, 
as  in  the  familiar  case  of  sheep,  the  movements 
of  leaders  are  observed,  and  in  which  certain  habi- 
tual forms  of  activity  grow  up,'  almost  similar  to 
the  customary  morality  of  human  beings.  Some- 
times also  penalties  seem  even  to  be  attached  to  vio- 
lations of  the  customs  that  have  grown  up  within 
the  herd.  In  this  we  see  the  germs  both  of  moral 
action  and  of  moral  judgment,  though  it  would  prob- 
ably be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
more  than  the  germs  of  them. 

§3.  Conduct  among  Savages. — Among  savages  also 
the  moral  consciousness    is    largely    still    in    germ. 
Their  actions   are  to  a  great  extent  impulsive,  and 
show  little  sign  of  forethought  with  regard  to  distant 
consequences.     Yet  they  are  by  no  means  left  to  the 
guidance  of  individual  caprice.      The    savage    is  a 
meml>er  of  a  tribe,  and  his  life  is  hedged  about  by  ' 
customary  observances,  of  which  the  purpose  is  not 
always  very  apparent     In  the  formation  of  these,  sug- 
gestion and  conscious  imitation  no  doubt  play  a  con- 
siderable part ;    and  even  when  an  end  can  be  de- 
tected, it  must  not  always  be  assumed  that  it  was  ; 
consciously  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  ^ 
led  to  adopt  the  means  to  its  attainment. 

§4.  The  GumANCE  of  Conduct  by  Custom. — Even! 
after  mankind  have  to  a  considerable  extent  emerged! 
from  savagery,  the  influence  of  custom  in  the  deter-  i 

1  How  far  these  grow  up  In  the  lifetinie  o!  the  individual,  and 
how  far  (hey  are  a  result  of  imitation,  are  points  still  open  to  dis- 
pute. The  action  of  the  queen  bee,  in  killing  off  her  rivals  as  soon 
as  she  herself  emerges  from  the  cell,  would  almost  seem  to  imply  a 
congenital  impulse. 
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mination  of  conduct  continues  for  a  long  time  to  be 
paramouni  The  words  ^floj,  mores,  Sillen,  all  bear 
evidence  to  the  importance  of  custom  in  the  formation 
of  the  morality  of  nations.  In  English  the  word 
manners  has  become  restricted  to  a  much  narrower 
and  more  insignificant  sense ;  but  even  now  it  is 
sometimes  capable  of  being  used  more  widely  and 
seriously,  as  when  Wordsworth  says,  in  his  sonnet  to 
Milton, 

"  And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power." 

At  any  rale,  whatever  terms  we  may  use  to  express 
the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  customary  mo- 
rality precedes  that  which  is  based  on  law  or  on 
I  reflection. 

§  B.  The  Guidance  of  Conduct  by  Law. — Gradually, 
however,  in  the  life  of  a  people,  definite  rules  of 
action  begin  to  be  established.  To  some  extent  these 
are  simply  customary  observances  made  more 
definite;  but  generally  in  the  formulation  of  positive 
I  laws  a  certain  change  gets  introduced  into  the 
previous  customs.  When,  for  instance,  definite  laws 
with  reference  to  criminal  actions  take  the  place  of 
the  primitive  custom  of  revenge,  the  extent  of  the 
retaliation  is  a  good  deal  limited,  and  a  more  definite 
conception  of  justice  is  introduced. 
(  §  6,  The  GumANCE  of  Conduct  by  Ideas. — When 
'definite  laws  have  been  formulated,  reflection  soon 
'  begins.  Rules  almost  inevitably  conflict  both  with 
custom  and  with  one  another ;  and  in  any  case  they 
are  found  too  rigid  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  Ex- 
ceptional circumstances  arise,  and  men  are  led  to 
reflect  on  the  principles  that  underlie  the  rules,  in  order 
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to  see  how  they  ought  to  be  modified  under  the  stress 
of  special  difficulties.     Such  reflection  leads  to  a  gradual 
supersession  of  the  letter  of  the   law  in  favour  of  its 
underlying  spirit     Men  learn  to  guide  themselves  by   j 
principle  instead  of  by  rule,  i'  e.  by  consideration  of  the  | 
most  important  aims  that  they  have  in  view,  and  the 
means  that  are  best  adapted  to  their  realisation.     When 
this  stage  is  reached,  we  have  passed  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  region  of  suggestion  and  imitation, 
flective  morality  is  substituted  for  customary  obser- 
vance. 

§  7.  Action    and   Rbflbctioh. — Of  course  the  partll 
played  by  reflection  even  in  the  most  fully  developed  |  [ 
forms  of  morality  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.     The  I   I 
moral  life,  even  in  its  most  developed  stages,  is  not   i  I 
passed  entirely  in  cool  reflective  hours;  and  even  if   »  \ 
it  were,  the  complexity  of  the  material  would  prevent 
its  complete  saturation  by  reflective  principles.     Swift 
decisions  have  to   be  made    and   far-reaching  plans 
formed ;  so  that  in  the  actual  activities  of  the  concrete 
moral  life  even  the  most  thoughtful  of  men  live  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  faith,  and  do  not  guide  them- 
selves entirely    by  well   developed   principles.     The 
ideas  by  which  they  are  guided  are  partly  formed  by 
reflection,  but  partly  also  they  are  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  individual  and  partly  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race.     Even  here,  then,  imitation  and  sug- 
gestion are  not  entirely  excluded.     There  is  something  V  ' 
of  the  nature  of  instinct  and  impulse  even  in  our  most  ^  ' 
developed  conduct 

§  8.  MoRM.  Ideas  and  Ideas  about  Moralitt. — This 
leads  us  to  notice  an  important  distinction,  on  which 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  recent  times. 
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— <n»,  the  distinction  which  has  been  well  expressed  hy 
Dr.  Bosanqiiet '  as  that  between  ' '  Moral  Ideas  "  and 
"  Ideas  about  Morality,"  or,  as  it  might  be  put  more 
briefly,  between  Moral  Ideas  and  Ethical  Ideas.     The 
ideas  by  which  we  ore  guided  in  our  actions  may  be  of 
a  more  or  less  reflective  character.     A  man  may  guide 
himself  by  the  conception  of  a  clearly-defined  end,  such/ 
as  the  attainment  of  happiness  or  perfection,  and  ma/| 
adapt  his  whole  line  of  conduct  to  the  attainment  of  tbis. 
In  such  a  case  he  is  guided  by  an  Ethical  Idea  or  by  an  1 
"Idea  about  Morality,"  i.  e.  by  an  idea  formed  through  \ 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  moral  end.     But  a  | 
Moral  Idea  need  not  be  of  this  character.     A  moral 
idea  may  be  got,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  out  of  our 
"spiritual  atmosphere."      The   idea,   for  instance,  of 
the  kind  of  conduct  which  fits  a  "gentleman"  or  a 
"Christian  "  is  not,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  any  definite 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  but  is  rather 
acquired  through  tradition  and  experience.      It  is  im- 
portant, then,  to  remember  that  a  man  may  be  guided 
by  mora!  ideas  though  he  has  never  definitely  reflected 
upon  the  nature  of  morality.     It  may  be  added  that  a  i 
man  may  have  reflected  much,  and  even  deeply,  upon  ' 
the  nature  of  morality ;  and  yet  his  stock  of  moral  1 
ideas  may  be  but  small  and  inefficient.    It  is  no  doubt   * 
possible  to  make  too  much  of  this  distinction ;  and 
perhaps  Dr.  Bosanquet,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  clear  statement  of  it,  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
antithesis.     Every  moral  idea  is  capable  of  reflective 
analysis,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  imply  an  ethical 

1  In  an  article  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  I.,  no.  L 
It  has  since  been  reprinted  in  Tlit  Civilization  of  Christendom,  pp 
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idea,  and,  similarlj',  every  ethical  idea  naturally 
becomes  a  source  of  moral  ideas.'  This  is  a  point, 
however,  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch 
more  fully  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  bearing  of 
ethical  theory  on  practical  conduct.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  this  important  dis- 
tinction between  moral  and  ethical  ideas. 

§  9.  The  Development  of  the  Moral  Consciousness. 
— From  this  brief  sketch  some  general  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  way  in  which  the  moral  life  develops 
from  customary  action,  founded  on  suggestion  and 
imitation,  to  the  stage  of  independent  reflective  choice. 
In  order,  however,  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  moral  consciousness,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  not  only  of  the  way  in  which  conduct  is 
developed,  but  also  of  the  parallel  development  of  the 
judgment  that  is  passed  upon  conduct.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  what  can  be  described  as  morality, 
men  not  only  act  in  particular  ways,  but  also  in  various 
ways  indicate  their  opinion  that  particular  kinds  of 
action  are  right  and  others  wrong.  The  two  lines  of 
development  are  closely  connected,  but  they  are  also 
quite  distinct ;  for  it  is  often  but  too  apparent  that  men 

1  It  would  be  interesling  to  inquire  how  far  the  moral  ideas  of  tlie 
modern  Christian  world  are  a  result  of  unconscious  growth,  and 
how  far  they  are  due  lo  the  reflective  analysis  of  Greek  ttiought— lo 
the  influence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Sc.  Or,  again,  we 
might  38k  how  far  our  modern  ideas  about  dulics  towards  animals 
can  be  traced  lo  the  influence  of  Utilitarianitrm,  and  how  far  they 
are  due  lo  a  more  sponlaneous  development  of  moral  senlimeuL 
But  such  quesliona  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer.  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  This  is  ott 
the  wttole  still  true  of  a  great  part  uf  our  moral  development  loii' 
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do  not  act  In  the  wa/  that  they  judge  to  be  right,  or 
avoid  acting  in  the  way  that  they  judge  to  be  wrong. 
Accordingly,  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  take 
account  of  the  other  line  of  development — the  growth 
of  the  moral  judgmeoL 
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Note  on  SoaoLOcy, 

The  [nrther  disctiMion  of  the  points  dealt  vith  In  this  chapter, 
and  to  some  extent  also  of  those  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter, 
Mcms  to  belong  most  properly  to  Sociology.  But  this  sdence  is  in 
a  very  undeveloped  state.  The  t>egjnnings  of  it  are  seen  in  the 
/Wijiici  of  Aristotle.  In  more  modern  times  it  owes  much  to  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  Loclte,  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu, 
SL  Simon,  Adam  Smith,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  seveisl  others. 
But  Ihe  definite  foundation  of  it  must,  on  the  wholes  be  ascribed  to 
Comte.  In  this  country  it  was  brought  into  prominence  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  interesting  little  t>ook  on  The  Study  of  Sociology, 
The  Priuciples  of  Sociology,  by  the  same  author,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  conslilute  the  moat  eIal>orule  contribution  to  ihe  sut)- 
Ject  in  this  country.  In  French,  reference  may  be  made  to  such 
WOTks  as  De  Greers  Infroditction  h  la  sociologie,  Tarde's  Les  lois  de 
ritnilation,  the  writings  of  FouiIl£e  and  Guyau,  and  many  others 
In  German,  the  most  elatiorate  contribution  is  Schaffie's  Bau 
uud  Leben  da  socialen  KBrfers.  The  works  of  Simmel  (Ucbcf 
nxiaU  Di^erenatmng  and  EinleiUing  in  die  Moralivissenxbafl)  have 
a  special  interest  from  the  intimate  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  con- 
nect Sociology  with  Ethics.  He  practically  regards  Ethics  as  a  de- 
partment of  Sociology.  Some  account  and  criticism  of  his  views 
will  t>e  found  in  Bougie's  recent  wort  on  Lcs  sciences  iociales  en 
Allciiutgne.  See  also  Mind,  New  Series,  Vol.  I.,  na  4,  and  Vol  III., 
no.  3.  Several  American  writers  have  also  dealt  with  Sociology, 
notably  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward.  Profs.  Smalland  Vincent  have  written 
Aa  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  and,  more  recently,  two  in- 
teresting handbooks  have  been  written  by  Profs.  Giddings  and 
Fairbanks.  There  is  also  an  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  pub- 
lished at  Chicago.  It  thus  seems  clear  that  some  t>eginning  has 
been  made  in  (he  study  of  the  science;  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  as 
yet  that  it  has  any  recognized  principles  or  method.  The  student 
who  desires  to  gain  some  idea  of  its  present  position  will  proliably 
find  The  Principles  of  Sociology  by  Prof.  Giddings  or  iln  Introduction 
to  Sociology  by  Prof.  Fairbanks  most  helpful  Both  contain  good 
Bibliographies.  The  recent  article  by  Dr.  Bosanqueton  Philosophy 
and  Sociology  {Mind,  January,  1S97)  will  also  be  found  exceedingly 
instructivt 
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the  moral  judgment. 

§  1.  The  Earliest  Forhs  oe  the  Moral  Ji'dgitent.— 
The  germs  of  moral  judgment,  like  the  germs  of  con- 
duct, may  be  found  even  among  the  lower  animals. 
Domesticated  animals,  especially  dogs,  seem  often  to 
have  a  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  ;  at  least 
they  seem  to  be  aware  when  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment.  And  even  wild  animals, 
of  the  more  gregarious  species,  seem  to  exhibit  certain 
rude  beginnings  of  moral  judgment.  They  seem  at 
least  to  exhibit  a  certain  discomfort  at  the  violation  of 
a  general  and  settled  habit  of  action,  and  even  in  some 
cases,  if  all  talcs  are  true,  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
members  of  the  herd  that  violate  its  traditions.  But 
the  severest  punishments  appear  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  being  diseased  or 
wounded ;  so  that  their  action  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted, if  it  is  to  have  a  quasi-moral  interpretation  at 
all,'  as  an  instinctive  defence  of  the  herd  against  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  weaken  it,  rather  than  any- 
thing ofthe  nature  of  a  distinctly  moral  judgment.     But 

"The  probability  is  rather,  .IS  Mr.  Stout  suggests,  that  "the  distress 
of  Ihe  comrade,  and  especially  Ihe  smell  of  blood,  rouse*  blind  fury, 
which  tends  to  find  a  definite  channel,  and  thus  vents  itself  on  Ihe 
object  which  is  the  centre  of  attention,  1. 1..  the  distressed  comrade 
itself.    If  an  enemy  is  at  hand,  he  will  suffer." 
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amon^  primitive  races  of  mankind  also  the  judgment 
passed  on  conduct,  and  expressing  itself  in  reward  and 
punishment,  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  approbation 
of  that  which  strengthens  and  disapproval  of  that  which 
weakens  the  tribe."  The  important  point  to  notice, 
however,  is  that  the  earliest  forms  of  moral  judgment 
involve  reference  to  a  tribe  or  form  of  society  of  which 
the  individual  is  but  a  member.  The  germ  of  this  is 
no  doubt  found  in  the  gregarious  consciousness  of 
animals. 

§  3.  Thk  Tribal  Self. — This  point  was  brought  out 
in  an  interesting  way  by  Clifford  in  his  accomit  ■  of  what 
he  described  as  "The  Tribal  Self."  Clifford  begins  by 
saying  that  the  Self  means  essentially  ' '  a  sort  of  centre 
about  which  our  remoter  motives  revolve,  and  to  which 
they  always  have  regard."  It  is,  in  short,  a  universe 
of  reference.     "  If  we  consider  now,"  he  goes  on,  "  the 

>  Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  observed  even  in  more 
developed  communities  under  certain  conditions.  Tliua.  in  Bryce's 
American  Commotrmealfh  (chap.  Ixiii),  the  following  remarks  are 
made  on  some  aspects  of  American  political  lite:  "Even  city  poli- 
ticians must  have  a  moral  code  and  a  moral  standard.  It  is  not  the 
code  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional  citiiea  It  docs  not  forbid  false- 
hood, or  malversation,  or  Inllot  stulline.  or  'repeating.'  But  it 
denounces  apathy  or  cowardice,  disobedience,  and,  above  all,  treason 
fo  the  party.  Its  typical  virtue  is  'solidity,'  unity  of  heart,  mind, 
and  effort  among  the  workers,  unquestioning  loyally  to  (he  party 
ticket  He  who  lakes  his  own  course  is  a  kicker  or  l>olter ;  and  is 
punished  not  only  sternly  but  vindictively.'  Nor  is  this  kind  of 
moral  standard  wholly  unknown  in  English  party  politics,  or  in  the 
medical  profession,  or  in  the  working  of  Trades  Unions.  But  such 
a  moral  standard  in  modem  times,  being  as  it  were  a  standard  within 
a  standard,  is  not  able  wholly  to  maintain  itself  against  the  recog- 
nized moral  standard  of  the  people;  Even  tbe  professional  politician 
sometimes  finds  it  necessary  "to  pander  a  little  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community,"  (Bryce  op.  cil.,  chap.  Irviii.). 

*  Lectures  and  Essays  ("  On  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals  ").  i 
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simpler  races  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  not  only  that 
immediate  desires  play  a  far  largfer  part  in  their  lives, 
and  so  that  the  conception  of  self  is  less  used  and  less 
developted,  but  also  that  it  is  less  definite  and  more 
wide.  The  savage  is  not  only  hurt  when  anybody 
treads  on  his  foot,  but  when  anybody  treads  on  his 
tribe.  He  may  lose  his  hut,  and  his  wife,  and  his  op- 
portunities of  getting  food.  In  this  way,  the  tribe  be- 
comes naturally  included  in  that  conception  of  self 
which  renders  remote  desires  possible  by  making  them 
immediate."  "The  tribe,  gu4  tribe,  has  to  exist,  and 
it  can  only  exist  by  aid  of  such  an  organic  artifice  a3 
the  conception  of  the  tribal  self  in  the  minds  of  its 
members.  Hence  the  natural  selection  of  those  races 
in  which  this  conception  is  the  most  powerful  and 
most  habitually  predominant  as  a  motive  over  imme- 
diate desires.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  proceeded 
that  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  selfhood  of  the 
tribe  is  not  earlier  in  point  of  development  than  that  of 
the  Individual.  In  the  process  of  time  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  is  thus  fixed  as 
a  specific  character  in  the  constitution  of  social  man. 
With  the  settlement  of  countries,  and  the  aggregation 
of  tribes  into  nations,  it  takes  a  wider  and  more  ab- 
stract form  ;  and  in  the  highest  natures  the  tribal  self  is 
incarnate  in  nothing  less  than  humanity.  Short  of 
these  heights,  it  places  itself  in  the  family  and  .in  the 
city.  I  shall  call  that  quality  or  disposition  of  man 
which  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  the  family  or  tribal 
self  as  a  mark  of  reference  for  motives  by  its  old  name 
Piely." 

Without  absolutely  subscribing  to  everything  that  is 
stated  by  Clifford  in  this  connexion,  we  may  at  least 
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recognise  the  importance  of  the  point  that  he  here 
seeks  to  emphasise — via.  the  solidarity  of  the  primitive 
moral  consciousness.  Man  does  not  at  first  naturally 
think  of  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  a  system  ' ;  and  this  system  may  in 
a  very  real  sense  be  called  a  "self,"  since  it  is  the  uni- 
verse to  which  the  individual  refers  the  conduct  of  his 
life.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  find  the  earliest  basis  for 
the  moral  judgment ;  and,  in  stating  the  manner  of  its 
formation,  it  may  still  be  convenient  to  follow  the  mode 
of  statement  given  by  Clifford. 

§  3.  The  Origin  of  Conscience. — "We  do  not  like 
a  man,"  Clifford  goes  on,  "whose  character  is  such 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  injuries  from  him. 
This  dislike  of  a  man  on  account  of  his  character  is  a 
more  complex  feeling  than  the  mere  dislike  of  separate 
injuries.  A  cat  likes  your  hand,  and  your  lap,  and  the 
food  you  give  her;  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
conception  oi  you.  A  dog,  however,  may  like  ^ou 
even  when  you  thrash  him,  though  he  does  not  like 
the  thrashing.  Kow  such  likes  and  dislikes  may  be 
felt  by  the  tribal  self.  If  a  man  does  anything  gener- 
ally regarded  as  good  for  the  tribe,  my  tribal  self  may 
say,  in  the  first  place,  I  like  that  thing  that  you  have 
done.  By  such  common  approbation  of  individual 
acts,  the  influence  of  piety  as  a  motive  becomes  de- 
fined; and  natural  selection  will  in  the  long  run  pre- 
serve those  tribes  which  have  approved  the  right 
things;  namely,  those  things  which  at  that  time  gave 
the  tribe  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

I  It  may  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  tribal  unity  generally  embodies 
itself  in  the  image  of  a  tribal  god ;  and  the  religious  bond  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  important  in  giving  unity  to  Uie  system. 
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But  in  the  second  place,  a  man  may  as  a  rule  and  con- 
stantly, being  actuated  by  piety,  do  good  things  for 
the  tribe;  and  in  that  case  the  tribal  self  will  say,  I 
likej-ow.  The  feeling  expressed  by  this  statement  on 
the  part  of  any  individual,  'In  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
1  like  you,'  is  what  I  call  approhalion.  It  is  the  feeling 
produced  in  pious  individuals  by  that  sort  of  char- 
acter which  seems  to  them  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity." 

"  Now  suppose,"  Clifford  proceeds,  "  that  a  man  has 
done  something  obviously  harmful  to  the  community. 
Either  some  immediate  desire,  or  his  individual  self, 
has  for  once  proved  stronger  than  the  tribal  selt 
When  the  tribal  self  wakes  up,  the  man  says,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  tribe,  I  do  not  like  this  thing  that  I,  as  an 
individual,  have  done.'  This  self-judgment  in  the  name 
of  the  tribe  is  called  Conscience.  If  the  man  goes 
further,  and  draws  from  this  act  and  others  an  infer- 
ence about  his  own  character,  he  may  say,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  tribal  do  not  like  my  individual  self 
This  is  remorse." 

All  this  ought  to  present  no  difliculty  to  the  student 
who  has  grasped  the  conception  of  the  different  Uni- 
verses within  which  we  live.  The  Universe,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  which  the  primitive  mora!  judgment 
is  passed,  is  that  described  by  Clifford  as  "the  tribal 
self"  From  this  point  of  view  the  consciousness  of 
the  primitive  savage  passes  judgment  both  on  himself 
and  others  as  individuals  within  the  tribe.  And  on  the 
whole,  actions  are  judged  to  be  good  or  bad,  and  indi- 
viduals to  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  according 
as  they  tend  to  promote  or  to  impede  the  existence 
and  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  ,  .         . 
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§  4.  Custom  as  the  Moral  Stakdakd. — We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  procedure  of  the  primitive 
man  is  quite  so  self-conscious  as  Clifford's  manner  of 
statement  might  seem  to  imply.  He  does  not  deliberately 
ask  himself  whether  his  conduct  is  or  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  tribe.  Stili  Jess 
does  he  ask  such  a  question  with  respect  to  his  general 
character  or  to  that  of  others.  What  happens  is  rather, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  customary  modes 
of  action  grow  up  in  the  life  of  a  people,  that  those 
rootles  of  action  that  are  favourable  to  its  welfare  tend 
on  the  whole  to  be  selected  and  preserved,  and  that 
those  modes  of  action  also  tend  on  the  whole  to  be  ap- 
proved. In  thus  approving,  the  individual  puts  him- 
self at  the  point  of  view  of  his  tribe,  but  he  docs  so 
unconsciously  ;  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  would 
he  possible  for  him  to  take  up  any  other  point  of  view. 
Of  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  or  of  others 
as  independent  individuals,  he  has  not  yet  formed  any 
clear  conception.  Hence  also  it  is  not  quite  true  to  say 
that  he  passes  judgment  on  his  own  character  or  on  that 
of  others.  He  hardly  thinks  of  character.  He  judges 
actions.  Even  in  such  a  comparatively  advanced  stage 
of  the  moral  consciousness  as  that  represented  in 
Homer,  the  idea  of  a  general  judgment  on  character 
has  scarcely  emerged.  In  the  Il/ad,  as  Seeley  has  re- 
marked,' "the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  barely  recognised,  and  the  division  of  mankind  Into 
the  good  and  the  bad  is  not  recognised  at  all.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  it  contains  no  villain.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  that  the  poet  docs  not  represent  his 
characters  as  doing  wicked  deeds,  for,  in  fact,  there  is 

^EcceUomo,  chap.xii.  H^olc 
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not  one  amongf  them  who  is  not  capable  of  deeds  the 
most  atrocious  and  shameful.  But  the  poet  does  not 
regard  these  deeds  with  any  strong  disapprobation,  and 
the  feeling  of  moral  indignation  which  has  been  8o 
strong  in  later  poets  was  in  him  so  feeble  that  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  hating  any  of  his  characters  for  their 
crimes.  He  can  no  more  conceive  the  notion  of  a 
villain  than  of  an  habitually  virtuous  man.  The  few 
deeds  that  he  recognises  as  wrong,  or  at  least  as  strange 
and  dangerous — killing  a  suppliant,  or  killing  a  father — ■ 
he,  notwithstanding,  conceives  all  persons  alike  as  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  under  the  influence  of  passion  or 
some  heaven-sent  bewilderment  of  the  understanding." 
In  such  a  state  of  society  there  are  things  which  "one 
does  not  do,"  actions  which  are  not  customary,  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  which  is  regarded  with  strong 
moral  disapprobation. 

§5.  Positive  Law  as  the  Moral  Standard. — Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  we  have  seen.  Law  takes  the  place 
of  custom  in  the  control  of  conduct  Along  with  this 
there  comes  a  certain  change  in  the  moral  judgment. 
When  "thou  shall  not  do"take3  the  place  of  "one 
does  not  do,"  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  made  more  precise ;  and  a  more  definite  condemna- 
tion attaches  to  the  violation  of  that  which  is  recog- 
nised as  right.  In  the  early  stage  of  customary 
morality,  to  quote  Seeley  once  more,  "men,  easily 
tempted  into  crime,  flung  off  the  effects  of  it. as  easily. 
Agamemnon,  after  violating  outrageously  the  right  of 
property,  has  but  to  say  iaad/ojv,  '  My  mind  was  be- 
wildered,' and  the  excuse  is  sufficient  to  appease  his 
own  conscience,  and  is  accepted  by  the  public,  and 
even  by  the  injured  party  himself,  who  feels  bioaseU 
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equally  liable  to  such  temporary  mental  perplexities. " 
"  After  the  introduction  of  law  crime  could  never  again 
be  thus  lightly  expiated  and  foi^otten."  "  By  the  law 
comes  the  knowledge  of  sin,  A  standard  of  action  is 
set  up,  which  serves  to  each  man  both  as  a  rule  of  life 
for  himself  and  a  rule  of  criticism  upon  his  neighbours. 
Then  comes  the  division  of  mankind  into  those  who 
habitually  conform  to  this  rule  and  those  who  violate 
it,  into  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  feelings  soon  spring 
up  to  sanction  the  classification,  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  one  class  and  hatred  for  the  other." 

§  6.  The  Moral  Law, — But  so  long  as  the  law  taken 
as  the  moral  standard  is  not  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  positive  law  of  the  land,  the  moral  Judgment 
is  not  yet  fully  formed.  The  positive  law  of  a  country 
is  directed  primarily  against  external  acts  prejudicial  to 
the  welfare  of  society,  whereas  the  moral  judgment  in 
its  fully  developed  form  has  reference  rather  to  men's  in- 
tentions, motives,  and  characters,  than  to  their  mere 
external  performances.  Now  in  the  life  of  a  develop- 
ing people  this  distinction  gradually  emerges.  We  see 
it  perhaps  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  become  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  ceremonial  and  civil  laws  of  the  country. 
These  Commandments  include  the  rule,  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet/'  as  well  as  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and 
thus  introduce  the  conception  of  a  judgment  to  be  passed 
on  the  inner  attitude  of  mind,  as  well  as  on  the  outer 
action.  As  the  moral  consciousness  develops,  this  con- 
ception becomes  more  and  more  pronounced, 

§  7.  Moral  Conflict. — When  moral  development 
has  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  this,  certain  conflicts 

-ogle 
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almost  inevitably  arise,  both  in  action  and  in  the  judg- 
ment that  is  passed  on  action.  In  primitive  societies 
each  man's  duty  is  comparatively  obvious.  There  is 
little  division  of  labour,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
welfare  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  promoted  can  seldom 
be  doubtful.  But  when  law  is  added  to  custom,  and 
moral  law  added  to  positive  law,  and  when  at  the  same 
lime  a  man  finds  himself  occupying  many  different 
positions  within  his  society  (being,  for  instance,  at  once 
father,  soldier,  judge,  husbandman,  and  the  like),  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  a  given  occasion  is  not  always  so 
apparent.  Law  may  conflict  with  custom,  or  one  law 
with  another.  The  classical  instance  of  such  a  con- 
flict is  found  in  the  An/igone  of  Sophocles,  where  the 
definite  law  of  the  state  comes  into  collision  with  the 
more  customary  principle  of  family  affection.  Anti- 
gone prefers  the  latter,  because  it  is  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  whereas  the 
law  of  the  state  has  been  made  and  may  be  unmade 
again.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  conflict  is  to 
give  rise  to  reflection,  and  to  the  search  for  some 
deeper  standard  of  judgment. 

§  8.  Thb  Individual  Conscience  as  Standard. — Such 
a  standard  is  sometimes  sought  in  an  appeal  to  the 
heart  or  conscience  i>f  the  individual.  An  appeal  may 
be  made  from  the  outer  law  of  the  state  to  the  inner 
voice,  or  law  of  the  heart.  But  this  is  soon  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  conflicts  found  in 
the  outer  law  arc  in  reality  repeated  in  the  inner  law. 
The  heart  may  attach  itself,  for  instance,  to  the  idea  of 
the  family,  but  it  may  also  attach  itself  to  the  idea  of 
the  state;  and  devotion,  to  the  one  may  be  incom- 
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patibic  with  devotion  to  tiie  otlier. '  We  are  accord- 
ingly thrown  back  upon  reflective  analysis. 

§  9.  Thb  Growth  of  the  Reflective  Judghbnt. — It 
is  thus  that  men  are  gradually  led  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  the  real  basis  of  the  moral  judgment.  This 
question  inevitably  leads  to  the  attempt  to  construct 
some  sort  of  scientific  ethical  system.  It  may,  how- 
ever, for  a  time  stop  short  of  this,  and  merely  lend  to 
the  formulation  of  certain  fundamental  principles, 
without  any  definite  attempt  at  systematic  construc- 
tion. In  any  case  universal  principles,  applicable  ta 
all  times  and  peoples  become  gradually  substituted  for 
ttie  customs  ^nd  laws  of  particular  tribes  and  nations. 

§10.  Illustrations  from  Ancient  Peoples. — ^The  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  judgment  is  perhaps   most 

>  Cf.  the  attitude  of  Blanche  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  King  John, 
(Act  III.,  scene  i)  :— 

"  Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  7 
I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  (he  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive ; 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ; 
Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played' 


Q.  also  the  attitude  of  Desdemona  in  OllicIIo~{-\ct  I.,  scene  3)  :— 

"  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duly." 

Indeed  it  is  out  of  such  conflict  ttiat  all  the  most  profoundly  tragic 
sitnalions  arise. 

.ogle  . 
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easily  studied  in  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  In 
which  there  was  less  interference  from  without  than  in 
the  case  of  most  modem  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  trace  a 
development  from  the  customary  and  ceremonial  law, 
through  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  the  deeper  and 
more  inward  principles  represented  by  the  Psalms  and 
the  later  prophets.  The  idea  of  the  "pure  heart" 
gradually  substitutes  itself  for  external  observances ; 
and,  in  Christianity,  the  law  is  quite  definitely  sufier- 
seded  by  the  idea  of  the  inner  principle  of  love.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  purely  national  character  of  the 
Jewish  morality  is  at  the  same  time  broken  down,  and 
it  becomes  a  morality  that  is  applicable  to  all  times  and 
peoples.  In  the  case  of  this  line  of  development,  how* 
ever,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  every  step  takes  place,  as 
it  were,  by  a  new  enactment  The  deeper  principle  is 
always  formulated  by  the  voice  of  some  prophet,  speak- 
ing more  or  less  definitely  in  the  name  of  "the  Lord." 
The  idea  of  a  divine  law  remains  fundamental  through- 
out Even  when  the  inner  principle  of  Christianity  is 
set  against  the  external  rules  of  the  older  system,  it  still 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  definite  enactment,  a  '  New 
Commandment.'     "  It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time. 

....     But  I  say  unto  you "    The  appeal  is 

still  to  an  authoritative  law. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  case  is  very  different.  Here, 
indeed.  We  start  also  from  the  idea  of  law,  and  indeed 
of  divine  law.  But  it  is  a  law  that  is  never  distinctly 
formulated  in  a  code  of  commandments ;  and  the 
process  of  its  development  is  different.  The  deeper 
principle  is  not  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  new  pro- 
phetic utterance,  but  in  the  fonn  of  a  reflective  inter- 
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pretation.  Men  begin  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
old  principles  of  action,  and  to  ask  themselves  how 
they  are  to  be  justified ;  and  this  soon  gives  rise  to 
reflective  systems  of  Ethics.  The  growth  of  these  will 
be  briefly  noticed  in  the  following  Book.  TiVhat  it  is 
important  to  observe,  however,  is  that,  different  as  this 
course  of  development  is  from  that  found  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  leads,  nevertheless,  to  substantially  similar 
results.  Here  also  the  growth  is  one  from  external  ob- 
servances to  the  idea  of  action  based  on  principle — from 
the  idea  of  duty  done  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  state 
to  that  of  duty  done  toD  xaXoXi  Ewxa,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  or  nobility  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
gradual  advance  from  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  life  which  is 
possible  only  for  the  Greek,  and  not  for  the  Barbarian, 
to  the  idea  (which  becomes  especially  prominent  among 
the  Stoics)  of  a  kind  of  life  which  is  simply  human,  and 
which  belongs  to  all  mankind  as  citizens  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Romans  nothing  quite  similar  can  be 
traced.  In  their  later  life  they  were  too  much  influenced 
by  Greek  thought  for  anything  quite  spontaneous  to 
arise  among  themselves.  But  wc  see  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  development  of  their  law.  Roman 
law  is  at  first  simply  Roman,  and  rests  on  no  definite 
principle.  By  the  help  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  introduced  an  inner  principle  into 
it,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  cease  to  be  Roman  Law, 
and  become  the  Law  of  the  world. 

Thus,  these  three  peoples  gradually  developed  from 
their  national  institutions  a  universal  religion,  a  uni- 
versal science,  and  a  universal  law,  at  the  same  time 
as  they  substituted  an  inner  principle  of  action  for  a 
merely  external  obedience  to  their  laws.  >  ■>  il  ■ 
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g  11.  General  Natwse  of  Moral  Development.— From 
this  brief  sketch  the  general  nature  of  the  development 
of  the  moral  judgment  may  be  more  or  less  apparent. 
The  following  features  may  be  specially  noted  : — 

(i)  It  develops  from  customs,  through  law,  to  reflec- 
tive principles. 

(z)  It  develops  from  the  judgment  on  external  acts 
to  the  judgment  on  the  inner  purpose  and  character, 

(3)  It  develops  from  ideas  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  tribes  and  nations  to  ideas  that 
have  a  universal  validity. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  nature  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  judgment,  we  may  now  be  in 
a  position  to  consider  the  essential  elements  involved 
in  that  judgment  in  its  fully  developed  form. 


p:hy  Google 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE   Or  THE   UOKAL  JUQGHENT. 

§  1.  The  Nature  of  the  Moral  Judgment. — From  the 
statements  that  have  now  been  made,  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  moral  judgment  ought  to  be  to  a  consider- 
able extent  apparent ;  but  there  are  still  some  questions 
that  it  is  important  to  ask  with  respect  to  its  fully 
developed  content  and  significance.  These  questions 
will  naturally  fall  under  two  distinct  heads.  It  is  evi- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  that  the  moral  judgment  is  not 
simply  of  the  nature  of  what  is  called  a  judgment  in 
Logic.  It  is  not  merely  a  judgment  aboui,  but  a  judg- 
ment upon.  It  does  not  merely  state  the  nature  of 
some  object,  but  compares  it  with  a  standard,  and  by 
means  of  this  standard  pronounces  itto  be  good  or  evil, 
right  or  wrong.  This  is  what  is  meant  in  saying  that 
the  moral  point  of  view  is  normative.  Now  it  follows 
from  this  that  there  are  two  main  questions  to  be  asked 
— (i)  What  is  the  object  upon  which  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced?— (z)  What  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
such  a  judgment  is  possible?  The  consideration  of 
these  questions  will  naturally  lead  us  up  lo  the  consid- 
eration of  the  precise  nature  of  the  standard,  which  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 

The  two  questions  which  we  have  now  to  consider 
may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows  : — (i)  What  is  the 
object  of  the  moral  judgment  ?  (i)  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  moral  judgment  ? 
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§2.  The  Object  OFTHE  Moral  JuKGMENT. — In  a  general 
way  the  nature  of  the  object  upon  which  the  moral 
judgment  is  passed  is  clear  enough.  The  object  ia 
voluntary  action.  It  is  with  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  Ethics  is  concerned  throughout.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  right  direction  of  the  will  The  moral  judgments 
which  we  pass  are,  in  like  manner,  concerned  with  the 
will  Wha]^ev^r  is  not  willed,  has  no  mflt^  quality. 
An  avalanche  rolling  do'^nXmountain  may  devastate 
a  village;  a  shower  may  save  a  nation  from  famine: 
but  we  do  not  judge  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
morally  bad  or  good.  In  like  manner,  we  do  not  pass 
moral  judgments  on  tigers  or  horses  for  their  ravages 
or  for  their  services,  so  long  as  we  regard  these  as 
dictated  by  mere  instinct,  without  volition.  When  we 
praise  or  blame  them,  we  do  it  under  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  their  acts  were  voluntary.  Moral  judgments, 
then,  are  not  passed  upon  all  sorts  of  things,  nor  even 
upon  all  sorts  of  activities,  but  only  upon  conduct. 

§  3.  The  Good  Will. — We  are  thus  led  to  the  famous 
declaration  with  which  Kant  opened  his  great  treatise 
on  Ethics.'  He  begins  it  by  saying  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  that  can  be 
called  good  without  qualification,  except  a  good  will." 
The  gifts  of  fortune,  he  said,  and  the  happiness  which 
they  bring  with  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  only 
on  condition  that  they  are  rightly  used.  Talents  and 
worldly  wisdom  are,  in  like  manner,  good  only  when 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  attainment  of  high  aims. 
■  These  things  are  only  conditionally  good.  But  a  good 
will  is  good  without  condition.  It  is,  as  Kant  said,  the 
only  jewel  that  shines  by  its  own  light 
^Uetaphysif  of  Morals,  atcHoat 
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But  in  thus  commending  the  good  will  as  supremely 
good,  and  regarding  it  as  the  ultimate  object  approved 
by  the  moral  judgment,  we  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish will  from  mere  wish.  "Hell,"  it  is  said,  "is 
paved  with  good  intentions."  A  good  will  is  not 
merely  a  good  irUenlion,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  dis- 
tinguish an  intention  from  a  fully  formed  purpose, '  but 
a  deiermined  effort  to  produce  a  good  result — though  it 
may  be  an  effort  that  has  still  to  wait  for  its  appro- 
priate opportunity  of  issuing  in  overt  action.  Such  an 
effort  is,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  supremely  good, 
even  if,  from  some  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  good 
result  is  not  itself  achieved.  A  good  wish  Is  merely 
the  consciousness  that  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end 
would  give  satisfaction  :  a  good  will  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  oneself  with  that  end. 

But  again,  when  we  say  that  a  good  will  is  supremely 
good,  even  if  it  fails  to  achieve  a  good  result,  it  ought 
not  to  he  supposed  that  a  good  will  can  actually  fail  to 
issue  in  a  good  action — if,  at  least,  it  issues  in  action  at 
all,*  Will  and  act,  when  there  is  an  act  at  all,  are  but  the 
inner  and  outer  side  of  the  same  phenomenon.  A  good 
will  issues  in  a  good  action  ;  and,  conversely,  there  can 
be  no  good  action  without  a  good  will.  But  an  action 
which  in  itself  is  good  may  lead,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  circumstances,  to  a  bad  result ;  andabad 
action  may  lead  to  a  good  result  "The  morality  of 
an  action,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,!  "  depends  on  the  motive 

^I.e^  the  sense  in  which  wc  distinguish  Wish /rom  Will.  Tl)e 
term  '  Intention  *  is  here  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  difTerent  from 
that  explained  in  Chapter  L  of  the  present  Book. 

*  OF.  above.  Book  J.,  chap,  i., 


i  Bo«weir»  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol  L 
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from  which  we.  act.  If  I  fling  ha If-a- crown  to  a  beggar 
with  intention  to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and 
buys  victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good,  but, 
with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong."  On  the 
other  hand,  an  act  in  itself  good  may  be  perverted  to 
evil  ends.  "You  taught  me  language,"  says  Caliban 
to  Prospero,  "and  my  profit  on't  is,  I  know  how  to 
curse."  He  who  benefits  another  may  be  only  nour- 
ishing a  snake.  What  constitutes  the  goodness  of  an 
action  is  the  goodness  of  the  intention  ;  but  a  good 
intention,  though  it  produces  a  good  action,  need  not 
produce  a  good  result.  A  result  is  generally  a  resultant 
of  several  causes,  of  which  the  will  of  any  particular 
agent  is  only  one.' 

§  4.  Judgment  on  Act  and  on  Agent. — So  far  there  is 
no  difficulty.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  forms  in  which  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  passed.  We  may  judge  a  man's  actions,  or  we 
may  judge  the  man  himself  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
th;it  both  these  forms  of  judgment  are  to  be  found  even 
at  Ihe  most  developed  stage  of  the  moral  consciousness 
that  has  yet  been  reached.  The  distinction  corresponds, 
in  the  main,  to  that  between  Right  andGood.  Some 
of  a  man's  actions  may  be  right,  and  yet  we  may  not 

I  If  wc  took  account  of  all  the  effects,  direct  and  indirect,  of  a 
m-tn's  actions,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  amount  of  good  in 
the  result  is  much  more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  good 
in  Ihe  intention  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Green  szyi  {Pralego- 
wcna  la  EtHia.  p.  320),  that  "there  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  good  or  evil  in  llie  motive  of  an  action  Is  exactly  measured  by 
the  good  or  evil  In  its  consequences.'  It  should  be  noted  that,  in 
vhaX  is  said  up  to  this  point,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  question, 
afterwards  discussed,  whether  it  is  strictly  oa  the  intention  or  on  tho 
motive  that  the  moral  judgment  is  passed.  1 
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judge  him  to  be  a  good  man,  and  viceversa.  We  some- 
times, that  is  to  say,  judge  character,  and  sometimes 
will  in  the  narrower  sense.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
judgment  on  character  no  particular  difficulty  seems  to 
arise.  We  judge  men's  characters  by  the  degree  iu  which 
the  total  content  of  their  moral  consciousness  tends 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  highest  end,  whatever 
that  may  be  conceived  to  be.  It  is  not  so  easy,  how- 
ever, to  say  what  it  is  that  we  judge  when  we  judge  an 
act  rather  than  an  agent.  We  do  not  judge  the  act  by  > 
its  result,  but  by  the  purpose  of  the  agent  On  this  alt  ( 
are  agreed.  But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  we 
judge  it  by  the  whole  intention  involved  In  it,  or  rather 
by  that  part  of  the  intention  which  is  described  as  the 
motive.  On  this  point  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  and  the  question  is  further  complicated  by 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
Intention  and  Motive, 

§  5-  Is  THE  Moral  Judgment  concerned  with  Motives 
OR  WITH  Intentions  ? — The  controversy  on  this  subject ' 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  between  writers  of  the  in- 
tuitional and  the  utilitarian  school,*  The  former  have 
generally  maintained  that  the  moral  Judgment  is  con- 
cerned entirely  with  the  motives  of  our  actions,  that 
our  actions  are  to  be  pronounced  good  or  bad  in  pro- 
portion to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  motives  by 
which  we  are  actuated  in  doing  them.  Thus  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  intuitionist  writers, 

>This  subject  is  well  treated  by  Prof.  Dewey  in  his  Outlines  of 
Ethics,  pp.  4r-6,  and  more  fully  in  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp. 

■The  nature  of  these  two  schools  will  become  apparent  in  th« 
•equeL 
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has  drawn  out  an  elaborate  table  of  the  motives  of  our 
conduct,  and  arranged  them  in  order  of  merit'  He 
places  reverence  at  the  top,  and  censoriousness,  vin- 
dictiveness,  and  suspiciousness  at  the  bottom,  while 
between  these  lie  a  great  variety  of  passions,  appetites, 
affections,  sentiments,  etc.  ;  such  as  love  of  ease,  fear, 
ambition,  generosity,  and  compassion.  Now  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  such  a  scheme  as  this  would  evi- 
dently carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  handbook 
•  as  the  present  Two  criticisms,  however,  may  be 
passed  upon  it  In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  motives, 
or  "springs  of  action  "  (as  they  are  also  called),  seems 
to  rest  on  a  false  conception  of  psychological  divisions. 
The  student  of  psychology  will  probably  have  become 
familiar  with  this  objection.  Modern  Psychology 
treats  the  human  mind  as  an  organic  unity,  and  repu- 
diates any  hard  and  fast  distinctions  of  faculties,  such 
as  seem  to  be  implied  in  Dr.  Martineau's  list  The 
motives  which  he  enumerates  are  not  simple,  but 
highly  complex,  phenomena  ;  and  their  merits  in  any 
particular  case  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  composed.  Fear,  for  instance,  is  not  a  simple 
element  in  consciousness,  but  a  complex  state ;  and 
its  merit  or  demerit  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
fear  and  the  thing  of  which  we  arc  afraid.  The  same 
applies  to  ambition,  and  to  most  of  the  other  motives 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Martineau.  But,  apart  from  this, 
the  list  seems  to  involve  that  confusion  between  the 
different  senses  of  the  term  "  motive  "  to  which  refer- 


i  Types  0/ EOtkal  Theory.  Part  II.. Book  I. chap,  vi.  AcritlciuD 
of  Martineau's  doctrine  will  t>e  found  in  Sidgwick's  Metlwdso/Ellue^ 
Book  III.,  chap.  xU. 
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ence  has  already^  been  made.  Thus  fear  and  compas- 
sion, though  referring  to  objects,  may  be  treated  as 
emotional  states  ;  whereas  ambition  does  not  denote  a 
state  of  feeling,  but  rather  an  object  aimed  at — not  in- 
deed a  definite  object,  but  a  range  of  objects  almost 
infinite  in  variety  (from  the  desire  to  be  Mayor  of  a 
town  to  the  desire  to  be  the  saviour  of  one's  country), 
having  only  in  common  the  desire  of  some  form  of 
personal  eminence.  Now  mere  feelings  in  the  mind, 
such  as  fear  and  compassion,  do  not  seem,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  to  constitute  motives  at  all,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  :  they  are  not  inducements 
to  action.  What  induces  us  to  act  is  the  presentation 
of  some  end  to  be  attained.  Consequently,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  list  of  motives,  this  list  should  take  the  form 
rather  of  a  classification  of  ends  to  be  attained,  than 
of  feelings  that  eiistin  our  minds.  Further,  these  ends 
would  have  to  be  arranged,  not  under  any  such  ab- 
stract headings  as  "ambition"  and  the  like,  but  in 
accordance  with  their  actual,  concrete  nature. 

The  antagonism  of  the  utilitarians  seems  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  intuitlonist  theory.  Thus 
Mill  urges'  that  "the  morality  of  an  action  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intention — that  is,  upon  what  the 
agent  wills  to  do.  But  the  motive,  that  is,  the  feeling 
which  makes  him  will  so  to  do,  when  it  makes  no 
difference  in  t!ie  act,  makes  none  in  the  morality : 
though  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  our  moral  esti- 
mation of  the  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a  good 
or  a  bad  habitual  disposition."  "The  motive  of  an 
action,"  he  says  again,'  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

>  UWiatiamsm,  chap.  iL,  p,  37,  note.  *lbl4.,  p.  A    1 
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morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of 
the  agent."  The  reasonableness  of  this  view  is  ap- 
parent If  one  man  is  animated  by  compassion  and 
another  by  fear,  we  may  think  the  former  a  more 
amiable  man  and  the  latter  a  more  cowardly  man  : 
but  if  they  are  led  to  act  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
must  not  their  actions  be  regarded  as  equally  good  or 
bad  ?  They  are  not  perhaps  equally  good  men  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  A  good  man  may  do  a  bad 
action,  and  a  bad  man  may  do  a  good  action.  The 
question  is  simply — Are  their  actions  good  or  bad? 
How  they  feel  in  doing  the  actions  may  affect  our 
judgment  of  their  characters,  of  their  lives  as  a  whole, 
but  not  of  their  particular  actions.  Of  course  If  their 
actions  are  different  in  consequence  of  their  feelings — 
it;  for  instance,  the  man  who  feels  compassion  does 
the  act  in  a  more  gracious  way,  and  the  man  who  feels 
fear  does  it  in  a  hurried  and  awlcward  way — our  moral 
judgment  upon  the  actions  will  be  different.  But  the 
reason  is  that  In  this  case  the  feeling  has  to  some  ex- 
tent affected  the  nature  of  the  act  that  is  willed.  This 
is  Mill's  view  ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  reasonable  view, 
90  far  as  it  goes.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
erroneous, 

§  8.  Thb  Moral  Judgment  is  parti-y  concerned  with 
Motives. — So  long  indeed  as  the  reference  is  merely  to 
the  feelings  by  which  our  actions  are  accompanied, 
there  is  no  need  to  dispute  Mill's  position,'  But  if  we 
understand  the  motive  to  mean  that  which  induces  us 

'  Of  course  Ihe  nature  of  our  feelings  is  ullimately  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  ends  that  we  have  in  view,  and  consequently  in 
disputing  the  one  position  we  are  in  reality  disputing  Uie  other  as 

wea  I,. 
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to  act  in  a  particular  way,  then  I  think  we  must  main- 
tain that  it  is  on  the  motive  that  the  moral  judgment 
is  passed,  or  at  least  that  the  motive  is  properly  taken 
into  account  in  passing  judgment.  Mill's  error  seems 
to  arise  from  this,  that  he  supposes  the  moral  judgment 
to  be  passed  on  things  done,  whereas  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  not  properly  passed  upon  a  thing  done,  but 
upon  a  person  doing.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  should 
pass  moral  judgment  on  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals, 
and  even  on  the  movements  of  rocks,  clouds,  and 
avalanches.  What  we  judge  is  conduct;  and  this 
means  not  merely  an  overt  act,  but  the  attitude  of  a 
person  in  acting;  and  his  attitude  must  include  his 
motive.  Now  Mill  himself  admits  that  the  motive 
(even  in  the  sense  of  the  mere  feeling,  and  surely 
much  more  in  the  sense  of  the  end  with  reference  to 
which  we  are  induced  to  act)  makes  a  diiTerence  in 
our  estimation  of  the  agent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
passing  a  moral  judgment  upon  a  particular  act  we 
need  not  take  account  of  the  whole  character  of  the 
man  who  does  ii  If  a  man  gets  drunk,  or  tells  a  lie, 
or  defrauds  his  neighbour,  we  can  say  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  without  needing  to  inquire  whether  he  is  in 
other  respects  a  good  man  or  a  bad.  But  this  does 
not  imply  that  we  judge  his  action  simply  from  the 
outside,  as  a  thing  done.  It  is  the  man  doing  it  that 
we  judge;  and  the  question,  what  induced  him  to  do 
it,  is  not  irrelevant  to  this  judgment.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  frequently  omit  this  Inner  side  of  a 
man's  conduct  in  forming  our  judgments.  But  the 
reason  is,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
inner  side  is.  With  regard  to  all  men's  actions  (except 
our  own),  ,,^^^1^. 
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Hence  the  force  of  the  precept  "judge  not  I  "  But  in 
so  far  as  we  do  judge,  when  we  try  to  be  thoroughly 
just  in  our  moral  appreciations,  it  seems  unquestion- 
able that  we  take  account  of  the  motive,  and  that  thia 
is  what  we  are  bound  to  take  account  of.' 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  that  a  man's  motives 
are  sometimes  excellent,  while  yet  we  feel  bound  to 
condemn  his  actions.  Some  fanatics,  for  instance, 
have  performed  acts  of  the  utmost  atrocity,  "thinking 
that  they  did  God  service."  Are  we  to  approve  these 
actions,  it  may  be  asked,  because  the  end  aimed  at 
was  good  P  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  understand  exactly  what  the  question  is. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  we  are  asked,  whether,  in 
the  case  of  such  actions,  we  regard  the  thing  done  as 

1  An  example  may  help  lo  make  this  clear.  It  has  been  urged 
that  if  it  is  just  to  put  a  man  to  death,  this  act  will  not  be  rendered 
vicious  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  execution  of  it  is  accompanied  bya 
feeling  of  resentment  or  malevolence.  Certainly.  I  should  answer, 
the  mere  feeling  of  resentment  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
morality  of  the  action,  any  more  than  a  feeling  of  reluctance  or  a 
feeling  of  weariness.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  gralificatjon  of  the 
feeling  was  the  molive  of  the  acL  If  a  judge  were  la  condemn  a 
criminal  to  death,  not  because  it  is  just,  but  because  he  feels  resent- 
ment, and  aims  at  ilie  gratification  of  Uiis  feeling,  then  undoubtedly 
his  action  would  be  wrong,  though  the  result  of  il  might  accidentally 
be  right — 1.  e.  it  might  be  the  case  that  the  criminal  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  death.  Of  course  in  such  3  case  the  intention  is  wrong 
as  well  as  the  motive;  This  is  necessarily  so ;  for  the  motive  is  part 
of  the  intention.  In  the  case  supposed,  it  is  part  of  the  judge's  in- 
tention (his  iniwr  intention,  as  I  have  called  it)  to  gratify  his  feeling 
o£  resentment.  But  If  this  had  not  been  part  of  his  motive,  it  would 
not  have  vitiated  bis  action— t,  &  if  it  bad  not  been  part  of  his  indmce- 
ment 
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a  desirable  result  ?  If  so,  our  answer  would  no  doubt 
be  decidedly.  No.  In  the  same  way  we  should  say 
that  the  fall  of  an  avalanche  is  not  a  desirable  result. 
But  in  neither  case  is  our  judgment  a  moA-u/ judgment, 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  asked  whether  we  con- 
sider that  the  fanatics  in  question  acted  rightly,  then 
we  must  answer  that,  in  so  far  as  they  were  aiming 
steadfastly  at  a  definite  end,  and  in  so  far  as  that  end 
was  a  good  one,  we  must  approve- of  their  actions.  As 
a  rule,  indeed,  we  shall  not  entirely  approve  of  them  ; 
but  the  reason  is  that  we  do  not  regard  their  aims  as 
perfectly  good.  This  is  implied  in  calling  them  fanatics. 
A  fanatic  is  one  who  pursues  some  narrow  end  as  if  it 
were  the  supreme  good.  The  motive  of  such  a  man  is 
not  the  best  possible,  and  the  more  conscientiously  he 
is  guided  by  that  motive  the  more  certainly  will  his 
actions  not  be  the  best  possible. 

§  7.  But  the  Judgment  is  really  on  Character. — It 
appears  from  this,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  a  some- 
what strained  sense  that  the  judgment  can  be  said  to 
be  passed  either  on  the  intention  or  on  the  motive 
alone.  The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  fully  de- 
veloped moral  judgment  is  always  pronounced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  character  of  the  agent  That  is  to 
say,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  never  simply  on 
a  thing  done,  but  always  on  a  person  doing,  that  we 
pass  moral  judgment.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases, 
we  may  have  regard  only  to  the  person  as  doing  this  one 
particular  action,  while  in  other  cases  we  may  think 
of  him  as  having  general  habits  of  action.  But  in  all 
cases,  when  we  are  passing  a  strictly  moral  judgment, 
we  think  of  the  action,  not  as  an  isolated  event,  but  as 
part  of  a  system  of  life.     Wc  jud^e  its  significance  not 
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in  the  abstract,  but  for  the  person  who  does  it,  situated 
as  he  happens  to  be,  and  viewing  the  world  as  he  has 
learned  to  view  it.  Thus  we  judge  the  action  to  be 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  in  the  whole  presented  content  serve 
as  inducements  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  acting.  In 
thus  regarding  the  action,  we  are  judging  the  whole 
intention,  but  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  in  it  serve,  or  do  not  serve,  as  motives 
to  action.  We  thus  judge  the  motives,  both  positively 
and  negatively,  and  in  so  doing  judge  the  whole  inten- 
tion. Hence  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  say  simply 
that  we  pass  judgment  either  on  the  intention  or  on 
the  motive. ' 

§  8.  The  Subject  of  the  Moral  Judgment. — Having 
thus  considered  the  precise  nature  of  the  object  upon 
which  the  moral  judgment  is  passed,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  moral  judgment, 
i.  e.  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  an  action  is  judged 
to  be  good  or  bad.  In  a  sense,  every  man  may  be 
said  to  judge  his  own  action  to  be  good  at  the  moment 
when  he  does  it.  In  deliberately  choosing  to  do  it,  he 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  course  of  action  which  offers 
most  inducement  at  the  time.  By  what  right,  then, 
we  may  ask,  does  any  one  else  pronounce  it  to  be 
wrong?  Or,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  man  him- 
self, on  calm  reflection,  judges  his  action  to  fall  short 
of  an  ideal  standard  ?     The  answer  is  that  it  is  looked 

<  For  Turther  discussion  on  this  point,  the  student  maybe  referred 
to  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Book  H..  chap,  ii.,  Bcxik  III.,  chap. 
i.,  Book  IV.,  chap,  i.;  Martineau^s  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Part  IL 
Book  I.,  chap,  vi,  S  15 ;  and  InUmational  Joarnal  of  Ethics,  Vol  IV, 
Noa.  I  and  1 
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at  from  a  different  point  of  view,  regarded  within  a 
different  universe  or  system,  from  that  from  which  the 
individual  was  regarding  it  when  he  decided  to  act  in 
that  particular  way.  But  there  are  an  indefinite  number 
of  universes  within  which  an  action  might  he  placed, 
an  indefinite  number  of  points  of  view  from  which  an 
action  or  an  agent  might  be  judged.  What  claim  has 
any  one  of  these  to  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  any 
other? 

Now  to  give  any  complete  answer  to  this  question 
would  involve  the  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of 
morals,  to  which  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  the 
next  Book.  But,  without  entering  into  this  discussion 
at  present,  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  some  ways 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  moral  judgment  may  be 
conceived, 

§  fl.  Thk  Moral  Connoisseur. — One  way  in  which 
we  may  help  ourselves  to  understand  it  is  by  calling 
to  our  aid  the  analogy  of  the  judgments  which  are 
passed  on  works  of  art  We  say  that  a  poem  or  a  play 
or  a  novel  is  a  good  or  a  bad  artistic  product.  In  so 
saying,  we  are  passing  a  judgment  upon  it,  just  as  we 
do  when  we  say  that  an  action  is  good  or  bad.  Now 
from  what  point  of  view  is  such  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced ?  Not,  it  seems  clear,  from  that  of  the  person 
who  happens  at  the  time  to  be  reading  or  hearing  or 
seeing  the  artistic  product,  any  more  than  the  moral 
judgment  is  passed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  who  is  acting.  The  artist  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  the  multitude  to  the  judgment  of  the 
skilled  and  sympathetic  critic.'    Now  it  may  be  said 

*"Like  Verdi  when,  al  his  worst  opera's  end 
(The  thing  they  gave  at  norence— what's  its  name  ?>  1 
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(hat  in  like  manner,  wlion  weare  dealing  with  conduct, 
the  appeal  is  to  the  judgment  of  the  moral  connoisseur. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Moral  Sense  School,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel,  and  in 
particular  of  Shaftesbury,  its  most  notable  exponent. 
Without  discussing  the  point  of  view  of  that  School  at 
present,  it  suffices  to  say  he^e  that  it  hardly  seems  to 
furnish  us  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  present 
question.  A  work  of  art  aims,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  at  the  production  of  a  certain  result  The  skilled 
critic  is  the  only  judge  whether  such  a  result  has  been 
achieved,  "We  musicians  know."  But  in  morals,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  rather  the  action  than  the  result 
that  is  judged.  Now  this  action,  if  it  is  a  real  action 
at  all,  has  been  already  judged  by  the  person  who  acts. 
He  has  deliberately  chosen  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 
Yet  his  action  is  judged  to  be  wrong,  and  judged  to  be 
wrong  not  merely  by  the  moral  connoisseur,  but  by 
himself  when  he  reflects  upon  it. 

§10.  The  Impartial  Spectator. — A  somewhat  more 
elaborate  theory  was  put  forward  by  Adam  Smith. 
His  theory  rests  upon  the  fact  of  sympathy,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  He  points  out  that 
our  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  others 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  them.  "We  run,"  he  says,"  "not  only 
to  congratulate  the  successful,  but  to  condole  with  the 

While  Ihc  inad  houseful's  plaudits  near  ou(-bang 
11)3  orchestra  of  salt-box,  tongs  and  bones, 
He  looks  through  all  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths 
Where  sits  Rossini  pafieni  in  his  alalL" 

Browning— Biifco^  Blougram's  Apologf. 
i  Theory  of  the  MorilSealimcnts,  Part  l.,S&X  I.,  chap.iL 
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afflicted ;  and  the  pleasure  which  we  find  ii]  the  con- 
versation of  one  whom  in  all  the  passions  of  his  heart 
we  can  entirely  sympathise  with,  seems  to  do  more 

than  compensate  the  painfulnesa  of  that  sorrow  with 
which  the  view  of  his  situation  affects  us."  "If  we 
hear  a  person  loudly  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  which, 
however,  upon  bringing  the  case  home  to  ourselves, 
we  feel  can  produce  no  such  violent  effect  upon  us, 
we  are  shocked  at  his  grief ;  and,  because  we  cannot 
enter  into  it,  call  it  pusillanimity  and  weakness.  It 
gives  us  the  spleen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  another 
too  happy,  or  too  much  elevated,  as  we  call  it,  with 
any  httle  piece  of  good  fortune.  We  are  disobliged 
even  with  his  joy ;  and,  because  we  cannot  go  along 
with  it,  call  it  levity  and  folly.  We  are  even  put  out 
of  humour  if  our  companions  laugh  louder  or  longer  at 
a  joke  than  wc  think  it  deserves  ;  that  is,  than  we  feel 
that  we  ourselves  could  laugh  at  it." 

"When,"  he  goes  on,"  "  the  original  passions  of  the 
person  principally  concerned  arc  in  perfect  concord 
with  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  the  spectator,  they 
necessarily  appear  to  this  l.-ist  just  and  proper,  and 
suitable  to  their  objects;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when, 
upon  bringing  the  case  home  to  himself,  he  finds  that 
they  do  not  coincide  with  what  he  feels,  they  neces- 
sarily appear  to  him  unjust  and  improper,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  causes  which  excite  them.  To  approve  of 
the  passions  of  another,  therefore,  as  suitable  to  their 
objects,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  observe  that  wc  entirely 
sympathise  with  them  ;  and  not  to  approve  of  them  as 
such,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  observe  that  we  do  not 
entirely  sympathise  with  them.  The  man  who  resents 
1  Ibid.,  chap,  iii. 
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the  injuries  that  have  been  done  to  me,  and  observes 
that  I  resent  them  precisely  as  he  does,  necessarily 
approves  of  my  resentment.  The  man  whose  sym- 
pathy keeps  time  to  my  grief,  cannot  but  admit  the 
reasonableness  of  my  sorrow.  He  who  admires  the 
same  poem,  or  the  same  picture,  and  admires  them 
exactly  as  I  do,  must  surely  allow  the  justness  of  my 
admiration.  He  who  laughs  at  the  same  joke,  and 
laughs  along  with  me,  cannot  well  deny  the  propriety 
of  my  laughter.  On  the  contrary,  the  person  who, 
upon  those  different  occasions,  either  feels  no  such 
emotion  as  that  which  I  feel,  or  feels  none  that  bears 
any  proportion  to  mine,  cannot  avoid  disapproving 
my  sentiments  on  account  of  their  dissonance  with  his 
own.  If  my  animosity  goes  beyond  what  the  indig- 
nation of  my  friend  can  correspond  to ;  if  my  grief 
exceeds  what  his  most  tender  compassion  can  go 
along  with ;  if  my  admiration  is  either  too  high  or  too 
low  to  tally  with  his  own  ;  if  I  laugh  loud  and  heartily 
when  he  only  smiles,  or,  on  the  contrary,  only  smile 
when  he  laughs  loud  and  heartily  ;  in  a)i  these  cases, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  from  considering  the  object,  to 
observe  how  I  am  affected  by  it,  according  as  there  is 
more  or  less  disproportion  between  his  sentiments  and 
mine,  I  must  incur  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  his  dis- 
approbation ;  and  upon  all  occasions  his  own  senti- 
ments are  the  standards  and  measures  by  which  he 
judges  of  mine." 

It  follows  from  this  that  our  earliest  moral  judgments 

are    passed,    not    upon    ouiselves,    but   upon  others. 

"Our  first  ideas,"  he  says,'  "of  personal  beauty  and 

deformity,  are  drawn  from  the  shape  and  appearance 

WUd.,  Part  III,  chap^L 
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of  others,  not  from  our  own.  We  soon  become  sen- 
sible, however,  that  others  exercise  the  same  criticism 
upon  us."  "In  the  same  manner  our  first  moral 
criticisms  are  exercised  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  other  people ;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to 
observe  how  each  of  these  affects  us.  But  we  soon 
learn  that  other  people  are  equally  frank  with  regard 
to  our  own.  We  become  anxious  to  know  how  far 
we  deserve  their  censure  or  applause,  and  whether  to 
them  we  must  necessarily  appear  those  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  creatures  which  they  represent  us.  We 
begin,  upon  this  account,  to  examine  our  own  passions 
and  conduct,  and  to  consider  how  these  must  appear 
to  them,  by  considering  how  they  would  appear  to  us 
if  in  their  situation.  We  suppose  ourselves  the  spec- 
tators of  our  own  behaviour,  and  endeavour  to  imagine 
what  effect  it  would,  In  this  light,  produce  upon  us. 
This  is  the  only  looking-glass  by  which  we  can,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  scrutinise 
the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct.  If  in  this  view  it 
pleases  us,  we  are  tolerably  satisfied.  We  can  be 
more  indifferent  about  the  applause,  and.  In  some 
measure,  despise  the  censure  of  the  world ;  secure 
that,  however  misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  we 
are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  approbation. " 

"When  I  endeavour,''  he  goes  on,  "to  examine  my 
own  conduct,  when  I  endeavour  to  pass  sentence  upon 
it,  and  either  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  I  divide  myself,  as  it  were,  into 
two  persons;  and  that  I,  the  examiner  and  judge,  re- 
present a  different  character  from  that  other  I,  the 
person  whose  conduct  is  examined  into,  and  judged  of. 
The  first  is  the  spectator,  whose  sentiments  with  regard 
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to  my  own  conduct  I  endeavour  to  get  into,  by  placing^ 
myself  in  his  situation,  and  by  considering  liow  it 
would  appear  to  me,  when  seen  from  tiiat  particular 
point  of  view.  The  second  is  the  agent ;  the  person 
whom  I  properly  call  myself,  and  of  whose  conduct, 
under  the  character  of  a  spectator,  T  was  endeavouring 
to  form  some  opinion.  The  first  is  the  judge ;  the 
second  the  person  judged  of.  But  that  the  judge 
should,  in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  person 
judged  of,  is  as  impossible,  as  that  the  cause  should, 
in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  effect" 

Adam  Smith  wns  thus  led  to  the  idea  of  what  he 
called  the  "impartial  spectator,"  from  whose  point  of 
view  our  moral  judgments  are  pronounced.  He  distin- 
guishes this  point  of  view  as  that  of  "  the  man  within," 
whose  judgments  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  "man 
without."  All  appeal,  he  says,"  lies  from  the  opinioiis 
of  mankind  "  to  a  much  higher  tribunal,  to  the  tribunal 
of  their  own  consciences,  to  that  of  the  supposed  im- 
partial and  well-informed  spectator,  to  that  of  the  man 
within  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  their 
conduct." 

§  11.  The  Ideal  Self. — How  far  this  conception  of 
an  "impartial  spectator  "is  valuable,  and  what  exactly 
is  to  be  meant  by  his  "  impartiality,"  we  cannot  here 
discuss,  I  have  given  this  reference  to  Adam  Smith 
merclyonaccount  of  the  cleaniess  with  which  he  brings 
out  the  fact  thai  our  moral  judgments  involve  a  certain 
reference  to  a  point  of  view  higher  than  that  of  the  in- 
dividual who  acts — an  appeal,  so  to  speak,  "from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober."  The  point  of  view  to 
which  an  appeal  is  thus  made  may  perhaps  be  most 
"  Ibid.,  Part  III.,  chap.  iL 
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fittingly  described  as  that  of  the  Ideal  Self.  At  early 
stages  of  developmetit  it  corresponds  to  what  Clifford 
described  as  "the  Tribal  Self."  The  normal  member 
of  the  tribe'  may  be  said  to  be  the  "impartial  spectator" 
to  whose  judgment  the  appeal  is  made.  At  more 
advanced  stages  of  human  development  the  nature  of 
the  Ideal  Self  becomes  more  complicated;  and  we 
cannot  discuss  it  satisfactorily  until  we  have  con- 
sidered the  significance  of  the  moral  standard.  In 
the  meantime  this  much  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  moral  judgment  there  is 
an  appeal  from  the  Universe  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness to  a  higher  or  more  comprehensive  system. 
With  this  in  view,  wc  are  now  able  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  various  theories  of  the  moral 
standard. 

'  Thb  may  be  compared  wilh  the  view  of  the  "  normal  man," 
taken  by  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Simmel.  A  somewhat  similar  concep- 
tion ia  contained  in  the  theory  of  the  standard  of  moral  value,  given 
by  Meinong  in  his  Psychologiich-elhische  UnUrsuchungen  zur  Werih- 
theorie. 
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Note  on  the  Meaning  of  Conscience. 

Throughout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  some  of  the  preceding,  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  conscience :  and  it  may  be 
well  at  thia  point  to  explain  more  precisely  the  sense  (or  senses)  in 
which  this  term  is  used.    The  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  can- 
teire,   to   be    conscious    (of   wrong).     The    Greek   omit-^int,   the 
German  Gneis^n,  and  the  old  English /nicif,are  similar  In  meaning. 
Conscieniia  used  to  t>e  employed  almost  indifferently  for  conscience 
and  for  consciousness  in  general ;  andinEnglish,asin  French,^  the 
term  conscience  is  occasionally  found  with  the  latter  meaning.    It 
is  in  this  sense  that  Milton  says,  referring  to  the  loss  of  bis  eyes, 
"  What  supports  me  dost  thou  ask  7 
The  conscience.  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  litwrtys  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side," 
But  even  here  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  implication  of  a  morat 
consciousness ;  as  there  is  also  in  Hamlet's  sayin& 

"Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,' 
though  here  it  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  reflection.    In  Chau- 
cer's description  of  (he  Prioress,  where  he  says, 

"  All  was  conscience  and  tender  heart," 
It  appears  aJmost  to  mean  sensibility.  But  the  definitely  moral 
sense  soon  became  established  in  English,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  such  writers  as  Butler.  Even  in  the  morai  sense  of  Ibe 
term,  however,  there  is  some  ambiguity.  It  sometimes  means  a  feel- 
ing'of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  especially  a  feeling  of  pain,  accompany- 
ing the  violation  of  a  recognised  principle  of  duty.  At  other  times 
it  means  the  principle  of  judgment  by  which  we  pronounce  one 
action  or  one  Idnd  of  action,  to  t>e  right  and  another  wrong.  In  (he 
latter  sense,  again,  it  may  refer  to  thia  principle  of  judgment  as  it 
appears  in  a  particular  individual  or  in  a  body  of  mea  Such 
phrases  as  "  (he  Non-Conformist  Conscience,"  "the  Conscience  of 
Europe,'  and  the  like,  ilEustrate  this  use  of  (he  term.  We  shall  have 
to  make  some  further  comments  on  the  nature  of  conscience,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  intuitional  school  oi  morals  and  with  the 
social  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness.  But  this  much  seemed 
necessary  at  present-by  way  of  general  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  (erm. 
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THEORIES  OF  THE  MORAL  STANDARD. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THK  DKVXLOPMENT  OF   ETHICAL  THOUGHT. 

§  1,  Eaklt  Greek  Ethics.— Thought  on  Ethics,  as 
on  most  other  scientific  subjects,  first  toolc  definite 
shape  amon|f  the  Greelts.  ■  Attention,  however,  was 
not  strongly  drawn  to  this  subject  till  a  considerable 
time  after  philosophical  thought  in  general  had  begun 
to  develop.  The  earliest  thinkers  among  the  Greeks 
directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  physical  inquiries — 
especially  to  the  question.  What  is  the  world  made  of? 
Two  of  the  physical  philosophers,  however,  do  appear 
to  have  touched  with  some  definiteness  upon  the  ethical 
problem — vis.  Heraclitus  and  Democritus  (sometimes 
known  as  the  "weeping"  and  the  "laughing"  philo- 
sopher). These  two  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
those  modes  of  thinking  which  afterwards  developed  in- 
to Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  respectively.  Heraclitus 
took  Fire  as  his  fundamental  physical  principle — i.  e. 
the  bright  and  dry — and  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
this  as  incessantly  struggling  with  the  dark  and  motst 
principle  which  is  opposed  Xo  it     In  the  life  of  man  he 

1  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which  thia  t(KAplac<^ 
leference  should  be  made  to  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethia, 
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appears  to  have  thought  that  this  struggle  can  be  found 
going  on  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the  moral  life  is  to 
secure  the  victory  for  l!ie  bright  and  dry,  ' '  Keep  your 
soul  dry,"  was  with  hitn  the  fundamental  moral  lav^. 
Hence  also  the  saying,  so  often  quoted,  that  "the  dry 
soul  [or  the  'dry  light']  is  the  best."  This  opposition 
of  the  moist  and  dry — the  "blood  and  judgment"' — 
runs  through  a  very  long  period  of  philosophic  thought 
With  Democritus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  pleasure.'  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  cither  of  these  philosophers 
made  any  attempt  to  develop  his  ethical  ideas  in  a 
systematic  form. 

§8.  The  Sophists. — Parmenides  and  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  indeed  to  some  extent  all  the  early  phi- 
losophers, seem  also  to  have  touched,  either  in  a  purely 
theoretical  or  in  a  more  directly  practical  way,  upon  the 
ethical  and  political  side  of  speculation.  In  fact,  from 
quite  an  early  period,  philosophy  among  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  come  to  mean  a  way  of  living  as  well 
as  a  way  of  thinking.'  But  it  was  that  remarkable 
group  of  teachers  known  as  the  Sophists  who  seem  first 
to  have  brought  the  ethical  problem  to  the  front     The 

>  "  Blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  fingers 
To  play  what  stop  she  pleases." 
On  the  views  of  Heraclitus,  see  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophy, 
pp.  138.  139,  i?«,  179 

s  Not,  however,  sensuous  pleasure.  It  was  rather  peace  or  inpati*. 
Perhaps  his  point  of  view  might  be  compared  with  that  represented, 
In  modem  limes,  by  Dr.  Stanton  Colt  in  a  paper  in  Mind,  Old  Series, 
VolXI.,  p.  324199. 

■  Thus  we  hear  of  the  "  Parmenidean  Life,"  of  the  Pythagorean 
rules  of  conduct,  &C    C/.  Burnet,  vp.  til.,  pp.  agt  40, 183, 31& 
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aim  of  these  teachers  was  to  a  large  extent  practical, 
i.  e.  it  was  the  aim  of  preparing  the  young  men  of 
Athens  to  be  efficient  citizens.  In  instructing  them  ia 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  basis  of  political  obligation  and  of  social 
morality  in  general.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
them  in  general  in  a  serious  and  candid  spirit ;  but, 
naturally  enough,  inquiries  of  this  kind  tended  to  be 
somewhat  subversive  of  the  older  moral  standards,  and 
the  more  conservative  minds  were  alarmed.  This 
alarm  found  expression  especially  in  the  satirical  drama 
of  Aristophanes;  and  as  Plato  also  shared,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent, the  unfavourable  view  thus  taken  of  the 
tendency  of  the  sophistic  teaching,  the  name  of  the 
Sophists  has  fallen  into  evil  odour.  Probably  this  ia 
in  the  main  unjust — perhaps  In  pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  the  criticisms  of  such  men  as  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  on  modern  science  were  often  unjust.  The 
Sophists  were  probably  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
their  day,  and  did  more  than  any  others  to  awaken  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city." 

§  3.  Socrates. — Socrates  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Sophists,  and  indeed  was  regarded  by  Aristophanes 
as  the  typical  example  of  them.  He  was  distinguished, 
however,  from  most  of  the  others  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  set  himself  up  as  a  professional  teacher,  but 
rather  regarded  himself  throughout  his  life  as  a  student 
of  moral  science.  \Vhcn  commended  by  the  oracle  for 
his  wisdom,  he  replied  that  it  consisted  only  in  know- 
ing his  own  ignorance.  By  this  attitude  hedisplayed, 
perhaps  not  more  modesty  (for  his  modesty  was  at 
I  Reference  may  profitably  be  made  to  the  articles  on  the  "  So- 
phists' and  "Socrates' in  ihc  Encydopa^ia  Bnlanntca.        (   ,,)rwlc 
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least  in  part  ironical),  but  at  least  more  earnestness 
than  hia  fellow-Sophists.  He  was  less  of  a  dogmatist, 
because  he  was  more  clearly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem.  The  one  point  on  which  he  was  fully 
convinced  was  the  unsatis facto rin ess  of  the  commonly 
received  explanations  of  the  moral  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  scientific  account.  He  believed  that 
this  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of 
speculative  curiosity,  but  for  the  sake  of  practical 
morality.  For  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no 
true  morality  which  did  not  rest  on  a  scientific  basis. 
1  "Virtue,"  he  said,  "  is  knowledge  "  (or  is  science).  He 
believed  that  if  any  one  fully  understood  the  nature  of 
the  moral  end,  he  could  not  fail  to  pursue  it  On  the 
other  hand,  he  conceived  that  if  any  one  did  not  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  he  could  not 
be  moral  except  by  accident ;  and  this  is  not,  in  the 
full  sense,  morality  at  all.  Whatever  is  not  of  knowl- 
edge is  sin.  ■  As  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  how- 
ever, Socrates  only  professed  to  be  an  inquirer.  The 
view  that  he  suggested  seems  sometimes  to  have  leaned 
to  Hedonism  ;'  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  explicitly  developed  any  theory  on  the  subject 
The  fact  that  diverse  schools  arose,  claiming  him  as 

iThis  is  perhaps  a  slight  exaggeration.  But  Socrates,  like  PlatO) 
mainlained  thai  to  be  temperale  or  courageous  without  knowledge 
is  to  be  Icmperale  by  a  kind  of  intemperance  or  courageous  by  a 
kind  of  cowardice.  He  even  went  so  far  aa  to  aay  that  it  is  better  to 
do  wrong  consdously  than  unconsciously ;  since  the  former  involves 
at  least  the  knowledge  of  right  C/,  Zeller'a  Socrates  and  the  Socratie 
Schools,  p.  I^. 

■  In  Plato's  Protagoras  he  is  represented  as  definitely  putting  for- 
ward such  a  doctrine ;  and  there  are  also  indications  of  the  same 
tendency  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
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master,  seems  to  afford  some  evidence  that  his  view 
had  not  been  clearly  defined. 

§  4.  The  Schools  or  Ethical  Thought. — Immediately 
after  the  time  of  Socrates,  ethical  speculation  began  to 
run  in  separate  schools,  which  with  variations  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  even  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
two  most  distinctly  ethical  schools,  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Socrates,  were  those  of  the  Cynics  and  the  ■ 
Cyrenaics,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  those  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  The  members  of  these  schools 
fixed  on  points  connected  with  the  general  char- 
acter and  influence  of  Socrates,  almost  as  much  as 
with  his  speculative  activity.  The  Cynics  were  struck 
with  his  independence  and  freedom  from  want;  and 
they  made  this  their  fundamental  principle.  The  Cy- 
renaics  were  more  impressed  by  his  tact  and  skill  in 
making  the  most  of  his  surroundings.  The  Cynics 
were  thus  led  to  asceticism,  and  the  Cyrenaics  to 
Hedonism.  These  two  tendencies  have  persisted 
throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  ethical  specula- 
tion. 

I  6.  Plato  and  Aristotle, — But  in  the  meantime 
there  were  other  writers  who  made  more  definite  efforts 
to  connect  ethical  ideas  with  the  general  principles  of 
philosophy,  and  so  to  get  beyond  the  one-sidedness  of 
opposing  schools.  Plato,  in  particular,  put  forward  a 
metaphysical  view  of  the  world,  upon  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  rest  his  ethical  conceptions.  His  general 
view  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of 
Ideas  or  Types. '     He  believed  that  the  fundamental 

'  Ki,.  It  is  difficult  to  render  thia  in  English.  The  word  "  idea' 
haa  come  to  mean  in  English  (chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Locke. 
Berkeley,  and  Hume)  that  which  exists  or  goes  on  in  our  heads. 
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reality  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  Type  to  whidj 
they  conform,  and  to  which  Iheynre  imperfect  approx- 
imations. Among  these  Types  he  held  that  the  most 
fundamental  is  the  Type  or  Idea  of  the  Good,  and  it  is 
in  approximating  to  this  that  the  ideal  of  virtue  is  to  he 
found.  To  understand  this  Type  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  a  course  of  metaphysical  training  ;  and  hence 
the  highest  form  of  virtue  is  attainable  only  Ly  the 
philosopher,  Plato,  however,  recognised  also  a  lower 
form  of  virtue  which  can  be  cultivated  by  the  good 
citizen,  and  he  was  accordingly  led  to  analyse  the 
virtue  of  the  citizen.  Aristotle  carried  this  analysis 
further,  and  even  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
great  work  on  Ethics  to  the  description  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  virtuous  life  as  found  in  the  Athenian 
society  of  his  time,'  though  he  agreed  with  Plato  in 
thinking  that  the  highest  type  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  rather  than  in 
the  active  life  of  the  citizen.  The  opposition  thus  in- 
troduced between  the  life  of  the  philosopher  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  further  developed  by  the 
Stoics.  They  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  Greek 
City  State  was  decaying,  and  were  thus  not  able,  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been,  to  see  in  the  life  of  the 
citizen  the  type  of -an  ideal  self- realization.  Hence 
they  were  led  to  sock  for  the  highest  form  of  human 

Our  word  "  Ideal "  comes  nearer  fo  the  Platonic  meaning,  provided 
we  remember  that  he  understands  it  to  signify,  not  an  unreal 
Bhadow-piclure,  but  rather  the  most  real  of  all  Ihings,  of  which  the 
existent  world  is  but  a  shadow  (or,  as  he  eeems  to  have  Eenerally 
concaved  it,  a  realization  in  an  imperfect  medium — the  intiix*  of 
the  Timaus.)    Cf.  above,  p.  28,  note,  and  l>elow,  pp.  266-7. 

1  This  species  of  Descriptive  Ethics  was  further  developed  by 
Theophrastus,  the  chief  of  Aristotle's  disciples.    See  his  Characters 
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life  in  the  perfect  independence  of  the  Sage,  rather 
than  in  the  activity  of  the  good  citizen.  A  similar  ten- 
dency appears  in  the  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Sceptics.  It  wa8  only  with  the  advent  of  Christianity 
that  it  again  became  possible  to  conceive  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  of  which  all  are  members,  and  in  which  even 
the  humblest  citizen  may  participate  by  faith,  though 
unable  to  understand  with  any  fulness  the  nature  of  the 
unity  within  which  his  life  is  passed, 

§  6.  Medixval  Ethics. — Mediaeval  ideas  on  Ethics' 
were  much  influenced  by  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
but  partly  also  by  those  of  the  Stoics  and  by  concep- 
tions derived  from  Christianity.  The  more  religious 
aspects  of  morals  were  specially  developed  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  was  also  given  to  the  application  of 
ethical  ideas  to  the  guidance  of  the  individual  life. 
Casuistry  owed  its  origin  to  the  efforts  that  were  made 
in  the  latter  direction. 

§  7.  Schools  of  Ethics  in  Modern  Times. — The  de- 
velopment of  Ethics  in  modern  times  is  considerably 
more  complex,  and  we  can  only  indicate  some  of  its 
main  lines.  Descartes  is  generally  regarded  as  the  | 
founder  of  modern  philosophy  ;  but  his  interests  were 
mainly  metaphysical.  In  Ethics  he  and  his  school  did 
little  more  than  develop  the  ideas  of  the  Stoics,  to  which 
they  were  specially  attracted  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  between  mind  and  body  involved  in  their 
metaphysics.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  more  ma- 
terialistic school  of  thought  was  growing  up,  led  by 
Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  the  members  of  this  school 
allied  themselves  rather  with  the  Epicurean  school  of 

»  The»e  are  dealt  with  pretty  fully  in  Sldgwick's  History  0/  Etkia, 
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ancient  times.  Gassendi  was  definitely  a  disciple  of 
Epicurus.  Hobbes  worked  out  a  more  independent 
line,  regarding- the  attainment  of  power  as  the  great  aim 
of  human  life.  Hobbes  was  opposed  by  the  Cambridge 
Flatonists  and  by  Cumberland,  who  endeavoured  to 
bring  out  the  more  social,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
more  rational,  side  of  human  nature.  Out  of  their  posi- 
tion was  developed  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Moral  Sense  School,  represented  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Kutcheson.  According  to  these  writers  we  have  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  distinction  between  riglit 
and  wrong,  similar  to  the  aesthetic  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  this  perception  is  capable  of  explanation. 
It  depends  on  the  social  nature  of  man.  What  is  bene- 
ficial to  society  strikes  one  naturally  as  good;  what 
is  harmful  is  instinctively  regarded  as  bad.  This  point 
of  view  forms  a  sort  of  watershed,  from  which  several 
streams  of  tendency  in  ethical  speculation  emerge. 
Some  writers  tended  to  emphasise  exclusively  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 
Out  of  this  came  the  Intuitionist  School  of  Reid  and  his 
followers.  Others  were  specially  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  rests  on  a 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  results  of  action.  Hence 
arose  the  rational  school,  represented  by  Locke,  Clarke, 
Wollaston,  &c.  This  line  of  thought  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  Kant ;  and,  in  the  works  of  his 
immediate  successors,  it  gave  rise  to  a  point  of  view 
approximating  to  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This 
view  afterwards  passed  into  English  thought  in  the 
school  of  modern  Idealism  represented  by  Green  and 
Others.     Finally,  some  of  those  who  were  impressed 
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by  the  teaching  of  the  Moral  Sense  School  were  led  to 
attach  special  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  good  is 
that  which  is  beneficial  to  society,  or  that  which  pro- 
motes human  happiness.  From  this  consideration  the 
school  of  modem  Utilitarianism  was  developed.  These 
three  schools — the  Intuitionist,  the  Rational,  and  the 
Utilitarian,  were  the  main  lines  of  modem  ethical 
thought,  until  the  school  of  the  modem  Evolutionists 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

TBS  TtPES  OP   ETHICAL 

§  1.  General  Survey. — We  nre  now  able  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  leading:  types  of  ethical  thoug'ht  that  have 
occurred  throughout  the  history  of  speculation.  In 
details  there  is  wide  diversity,  but  in  their  broad  out- 
lines the  types  are  few  and  simple.  Two  types,  in 
particular,  come  up  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  ethical  thought  as  opposing  points  of  view — the 
types  represented  by  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  An- 
tislhenes  and  Aristippus,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  Descartes  ■ 
and  Gassendi, Cud  worth  and  Hobbes,  Reid  and  Hume, 
Kant  and  Bentham.  This  antithesis  may  be  roughly 
expressed  as  that  between  tiiose  who  lay  the  emphasis 
on  reason  and  those  who  lay  the  emphasis  on  passion  ; 
but,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall  have  to  endeavour  to  define 
it  more  precisely.  Besides  these  opposing  schools, 
however,  we  find  throughout  the  course  of  ethical 
speculation  another  point  of  view  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  which  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  concrete 
personality  of  man,  rather  than  on  any  such  abstract 
quality  as  reason  or  passion.  This  point  of  view  does 
not  usually  appear  in  opposition  to  the  other  two,  but 
rather  as  a  view  in  which  they  are  reconciled  and 
transcended.     It  appears  chiefly  in  the  great  specula- 

■  Geulincx  and  Malebranche  represented  Ihe  more  ethical  aspect 
of  the  Cartesian  School  somewhat  more  definitely  than  Descartes 
himselt 
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tive  thinkers  who  rise  above  the  oppositions  of  the 
schools — such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hegel,  an<ione 
or  two  others, '  In  recent  times,  however,  it  has  come 
out  more  distinctly  as  oneschool  (or  perhaps  we  should 
say  two  schools)  side  by  side  with  the  others — the 
school  which  may  be  broadly  characterized  as  that  of 
development  Besides  these  main  positions  there  are 
a  number  of  others  that  are  more  transitory  and  less 
recurrent — such  as  the  eesthelic  school,  represented 
chiefly  by  the  Moral  Sense  writers  and  Herbart ;  the 
school  of  sympathy,  represented  by  Adam  Smith ;  and 
one  or  two  others. 

We  must  now  try  to  make  the  main  lines  of  contrast 
a  little  clearer. 

§  2.  Reasok  and  Passion. — It  has  already  been  in- 
dicated that  the  main  line  of  opposition  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  antithesis  between  reason  and  passion. 
We  have  seen  that  the  human  consciousness  may  be 
described  as  a  Universe  or  system,  consisting,  when 
we  regard  it  from  the  active  point  of  view,  of  various 
desires  placed  within  a  more  or  less  fully  co-ordinated 
group.  Now  it  is  possible  to  direct  special  attention 
either  to  the  separate  desires  existing  within  this  whole 
or  to  the  form  of  unity  by  which  it  coheres  as  a  system. 
We  may  regard  human  life  as  essentially  a  stni^le 
between  desires  seeking  gratification,  or  as  the  effort 
to  bring  those  desires  into  subjection  to  the  idea  of  a 
system.     The  antithesis  between  the  two  schools  arises, 

1  Spinoza  should  on  the  whole  be  classed  with  them.  Though  a 
Cartesian,  he  fully  recognises  the  element  of  truth  in  the  point  of 
view  of  »nch  a  writer  as  Hobbes,  and  his  final  view  of  the  highest 
good  as  being  found  in  the  "Intellectual  Love  of  God,'  Is  lo  a 
large  extent  a  reproduction  of  the  leaching  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
wtth  regard  to  the  Speculative  Life. 
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in  the  main,  from  the  tendency  to  lay  emphasis  on  one 
or  other  of  these  sides.  The  one  tendency  is  perhaps 
best  represented  by  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Hume, 
that  "  reason  is  and  must  always  be  the  slave  of  the 
passions,"  tl  e.  that  reason  can  do  nothing  but  guide 
the  particular  impulses  to  their  gratification.  When 
this  view  is  taken,  the  chief  good  of  life  is  almost  in- 
evitably conceived  as  consisting  simply  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  particular  impulses  as  they  arise.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  of 
the  Hedonists  in  general  The  opposite  view  is  that 
which  recognises  some  law  to  which  the  particular 
impulses  must  be  subjected,  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  systematic  form.  In  the  history  of  ethical  thought, 
this  law  has  generally  been  conceived  as  the  law  of 
reason,  just  as  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  the  parti- 
cular impulses  has  generally  been  thought  of  as  plea- 
sure. But  Hobbes  thought  of  the  end  of  the  desires 
rather  as  Power  than  as  Pleasure;  and  so  also  there  have 
been  thinkers  who  have  thought  of  the  law  to  which 
the  impulses  are  to  be  subjected  in  some  other  form 
than  as  the  law  of  reason.  Hence  we  are  led  to  state 
the  opposition  in  a  slightly  different  form. 

§  3.  The  Right  and  trx  Gooa — It  has  been  pointed 
out  already  that  there  are  two  main  forms  in  which 
the  moral  ideal  presents  itself — as  the  Right  and  as  the 
Good.  We  may  think  of  morality  as  conformity  to  a 
rule  or  standard,  or  as  the  pursuit  of  an  end.  Now  the 
distinction  between  the  two  opposing  schools  of  Ethics 
connects  itself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  this  dis- 
tinction. It  is  on  the  whole  true  that  the  line  of 
thinkers  from  Hcraclitus,  through  the  Stoics,  to  Kant, 
think  of  the  supreme  standard  in  morality  as  some 
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sort  of  law,  rule,  or  imperative,  from  which  we-  learn 
what  it  is  righl  to  do  ;  while  the  line  of  thinkers  from 
Dennocritus,  through  the  Epicureans,  to  Bentham,  think 
mther  of  a  Good  (generally  described  as  Happiness)  at 
which  men  aim,  and  by  reference  to  which  their  actions 
are  to  be  praised  or  blamed.  Tlie  two  schools  may 
thus  be  roughly  characterised  as  those  that  take  Duty 
and  Happiness,  respectively,  as  their  standards. 

§  4,  DuT?,  Happiness,  Perfectiom.^ — If  we  describe 
the  two  opposing  theories  as  those  of  Duty  and  Happi- 
ness, the  term  Perfection  may  appropriately  be  used  to 
characterise  the  middle  theory,  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
combines  the  other  two. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  are  not  merely  three 
different  theories  of  the  moral  standard,  but  that  differ- 
ent types  of  life  correspond  to  them.  It  has  been  re- 
marked of  Kant  that  his  life  reminds  us  of  the  "categor- 
ical imperative  of  duty,"  which  was  for  him  the  kernel 
of  morals.'     In  like  manner  the  life  of  Bentham  may 

1  Caird's  CriUcal  Philosophy  ofKaai,  Vol.  I.,  p.  63.  Dr.  Caird  quotes, 
in  this  connection,  the  following  humorous  account  of  Kant  from 
Heina  "  The  life  of  Immanuel  Kant  is  hard  (o  describe :  he  had 
indeed  neither  life  nor  history  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  He 
lived  an  abstract,  mechanical,  old-bachelor  existence  in  a  qutet,  fe- 
male street  of  Konigsberg.an  old  city  at  the  northeastern  txiundary 
of  Germany.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  cathedral  clock  of 
that  city  accomplished  its  day's  work  in  a  less  passionate  and  more 
regular  way  than  its  countryman,  Immanuel  Kant.  Rising  from  bed, 
coffee-drinking,  writing,  lecturing,  eating,  walking,  everything  had 
its  fixed  time;  and  the  neighboursknewlliat  it  must  be  exactly  balC- 
past  four  when  they  saw  Professor  Kant  in  his  grey  coat  ynXti  his 
cane  in  his  hand  step  out  of  his  house  door,  and  move  towards  the 
little  lime-tree  avenue,  which  is  called  after  him  the  Philosopher's 
Walk  Eight  times  he  walked  up  and  down  that  walk  at  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  weather  was  bad  or  the  grey 
cknuU  threatened  lajn,  his  servant,  old  Lampe,  was  seen  anzloi^W 
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be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Hedonistic  position — a  life 
spent  in  devotion  tottic  improvement  of  the  incc'innical 
conditions  of  existence,  ttie  meansofliappiness.'  The 
kind  of  life  that  corresponds  to  Perfection  would  be  best 
represented  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  by 
the  modern  Greek,  Goethe. 

To  some  extent  the  three  great  peoples,  the  Hebrews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  might  be  taken  as  representing 
these  three  ideals.  With  the  Hebrews  the  law  of 
righteousness  is  supreme.  The  Romans  were  also 
devoted  to  law,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The  law 
which  interested  them  most  was  rather  that  by  which 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  life  are  regulated,  and 
which  provide  the  material  of  happiness.  The  Greeks 
obviously  represent  the  ideal  of  perfect  development  of 
personality, 

§  6.  Mixed  Thbories, — In  contrasting  these  different 
following  him  with  a  large  umbrella  under  his  arm,  tiliean  image  <rf 
Providence.'  "  Strange  conlraat  between  the  outer  life  of  the  man 
and  his  world-destroying  thought  Of  a  truth,  if  the  citizens  of 
Kunigsberg  had  had  any  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that  thought, 
they  would  have  shuddered  before  him  as  before  an  executioner. 
But  the  good  people  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  when  he  passed  at  the  appointed  hour,  they  gave  him 
friendly  greetings  and  set  their  watches.' 

1  Bentham's  great  interest  was  legislation.  "  Bentham,'  says  Sir 
Henry  Maine  (Earfy  Histaiy  of  Imtitutions,  p.  400),  "was  in  truth 
neither  a  jurist  nor  a  moralist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He 
theorises  not  on  law  but  on  legislation ;  when  carefully  examined,  be 
may  be  seen  to  be  a  legislator  even  in  morals.  No  doubt  his  language 
seems  sometimes  to  imply  that  he  is  eiplaining  moral  phenomena ;  in 
reality  he  wishes  to  alter  or  rearrange  Ihem  according  to  a  working 
rule  gathered  from  his  reSeclions  on  legislation.  This  transfer  of 
his  working  rule  from  legislation  to  morality  seems  to  me  the  true 
ground  of  the  criticisms  to  which  Bentham  is  justly  open  as  an 
analyst  of  moral  facts.'    On  this  point,  see  below,BookII.,diap.  vi, 
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views  of  the  supreme  standard  in  morals,  it  should  be 
remembered  always  that  many  of  the  theories  held  by 
the  most  representative  writers  cannot  be  classed 
quite  definitely  under  any  one  head,  but  rather  re- 
present combinations  of  the  different  views.  Thus, 
even  the  Stoics  may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between 
the  theory  of  Duty  and  that  of  Perfection  ;  for  though 
their  ideal  may  be  described  as  that  of  obedience  to 
law,  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  attainment  of  the 
life  of  the  perfectly  wise  man.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Cartesians  and  to  Kant,  Again,  in  the  Moral  Sense 
School,  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  Happiness  are  to  a  large 
extent  combined,  as  they  are  also.  In  a  different  way, 
in  the  views  of  Dr.  Sidgwick.  The  modem  Evolution- 
ists, such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  combine  the  ideas 
of  Happiness  and  Perfection,  And  in  many  other 
ways  the  different  theories  have  been  united.  But,  as 
we  are  not  at  present  studying  the  history  of  ethical 
theory,  but  only  its  most  typical  forms,  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  us  to  consider  the  different  views,  as  far  as 
possible,  apart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STANDARD  AS  LAW. 
PART  I.!  THE  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  MORAL  LAW. 

§  1.  Introductory  Remarks. — In  dealing  with  the 
dififerent  types  of  ethical  theory,  it  seems  most  con- 
venient to  .start  with  those  that  take  as  their  funda- 
mental conception  the  idea  of  Duty,  Right,  Law, 
Obligation.  To  the  race,  as  to  the  child,  morality 
presents  itself  first  in  the  form  of  commandments,  and 
even  in  the  form  of  threats.  It  is  only  at  a  later  stage 
of  development  that  we  learn  to  regard  the  moral  life 
as  a  good,  and  finally  as  the  realisation  of  our  own 
nature.  Hence  it  seems  most  natural  to  begin  with 
those  theories  which  are  based  rather  on  the  idea  of 
rightn ess  than  on  that  of  the  Good  From  this  point 
of  view,  morality  presents  itself  as  obedience  lo  the 
Law  of  Duty.  The  significance  of  this  conception, 
and  the  different  forms  which  it  may  take,  are  what  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

§  2.  The  Meaning  op  Law  in  Ethics, — A  good  deal 
of  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the  study  of  Ethics, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  some  other  subjects,  by  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  word  Law."  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  fry  to  understand  exactly  th© 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  to  be  used. 

It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  two  distinct 
1  Cfi  Whatdy'a  I^ici  p.  309 ;  and  Wellon's  Afanua/tt/i^^ic,  voLl, 
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senses  in  which  it  may  be  used  We  speak  of  the  laws 
of  a  country  and  also  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  kinds  of  law  referred  to  in  these  two 
phrases  are  very  different.  The  laws  of  a  country 
are  made  by  a  people  or  by  its  rulers ;  and,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that  they  may  be  changed.  There  is  also 
always  a  possibility  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  disobey  them  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have 
no  application  at  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  laws  of  nature,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
stant, inviolable,  and  all- pervading.  There  are  three/ 
respects,  therefore,  in  which  diETerenl  kinds  of  law 
may  be  distinguished.  Some  laws  are  constant : 
others  are  variable.  Some  are  inviolable :  others  are 
liable  to  be  disobeyed.  Some  are  universal :  others 
have  only  a  limited  application.  The  last  of  these  three 
points,  however,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
first;  for  what  is  universal  is  generally  also  constant 
and  necessary,  and  vice  versd.  Consequently,  it  may  1 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  distinguish  different  kinds  ' 
of  laws  as  (i)  changeable  or  unchangeable,  (2)  violable 
or  inviolable — though  we  shall  have  to  return  shortly  to 
the  third  principle  of  distinction.  Adopting  these  two! 
principles,  we  might  evidently  have  four  different) 
classes  of  laws — (i)  Those  that  can  be  both  changed  and 
violated,  (i)  those  that  can  be  changed  but  cannot  be 
violated,  (3)  those  that  can  be  violated  but  cannot  be 
changed,  (4)  those  that  can  neither  be  changed  nor 
violated. 

1 1  mean  such  laws  as  those  that  are  slated  in  treatises  on  theore- 
tical mechanics.  These  laws  relate  to  tendencies  that  are  operative 
tbroughout  the  wtiole  of  nature.    Sec  following  note. 
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Of  the  first  and  last  of  these,  illustrations  have 
already  been  given.  Of  the  second  also  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discover  examples.  The  laws  of  the  solar 
system,  of  day  and  night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  are  inviolable  so 
long  as  certain  conditions  last ;  but  if  these  conditions 
were  changed — say,  by  the  cooling  of  the  sun,  by  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  velocity,  or  its  collision  vrith 
some  comet  or  erratic  meteor — the  laws  also  would 
change  with  them.'  Again,  most  of  the  laws  of  po- 
litical economy  are  of  this  character.  They  hold  good 
of  certain  types  of  society,  and  among  men  who  ore 
swayed  by  certain  motives ;  and  within  these  limits 
they  are  inviolable.  But  change  the  conditions  o( 
society,  or  the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it, 
and  in  many  cases  the  laws  will  break  down.  Such 
laws  are  sometimes  said  to  be  hypoihelkal.  They  are 
valid  only  on  the  supposition  that  certain  conditions 
are  present  and  remain  unchanged.  Some  philoso- 
phers" havethought  that  even  the  laws  of  mathematics 
may  be  of  this  character — that  there  might  be  a  world 
in  which  two  and  two  would  be  equal  to  five;  and 
thnt  if  a  triangle  were  formed  with  the  diameter  of  the 
carlh  for  its  base  and  one  of  the  fixed  stars  for  its  apex, 
its  three  angles  might  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.* 
But    this   appears    to  be   a   mistake.     The    laws    of 

I  It  might  be  urged  that  all  laws  of  nature  are  of  lliis  character, 
i.  (.  that  they  are  all  hypothetical,  depending  on  the  continuance  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  universe.  Tins  is  true,  unless  there 
are  some  laws  of  such  a  kind  that  no  system  of  nature  could  e^st 
without  them.  The  consideration  of  this  question,  however,  belongs 
to  Metaphysics. 

«  E.  a.  J.  S.  Mill, 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  (jau^,  for  instance.  ^^  , 
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mathematics  belong  rather  to  the  last  of  our  four 
classes. 

The  laws  of  Ethics,  however,  must  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  third  class.  They  cannot 
be  changed,  but  they  may  be  violated.  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  particular  rules  of 
morals  may  vary  with  different  conditions  of  life  ;  but 
the  broad  principles  remain  always  the  same,  and  are 
applicable  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  men,  but  to  all 
rational  beings.  If  a  spirit  were  to  come  among  us 
from  another  world,  we  might  have  no  knowledge  of 
his  nature  and  constitution.  Wo  might  not  know  what 
would  taste  bitter  or  sweet  to  him,  what  he  would 
judge  to  be  hard  or  soft,  or  how  he  would  be  affected  by 
heat  or  sound  or  colour.  But  we  should  know  at  least 
that  for  him,  as  for  us,  the  whole  is  greater  than  any 
one  of  its  parts,  and  every  event  has  a  cause ;  and  that 
he,  like  us,  must  not  tell  lies,  and  must  not  wantonly 
destroy  life.'  These  laws  are  unchangeable.  They 
can,  however,  be  broken.  We  may,  indeed,  speak  of 
ethical  principles  which  it  is  impossible  to  violate.  An 
ethical  writer,  for  instance,  may  insist  on  the  truth  that 
every  sin  brings  with  it  some  form  of  punishment. 
This  is  a  truth  from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  but  it  is 
rather  a  metaphysical  than  an  ethical  truth.  It  is  a 
fact  about  the  constitution  of  the  world,  not  a  moral 
law.  A  moral  law  states  something  that  ought  to 
happen,  not  something  that  necessarily  does  happen. 

Moral  laws  are  not  the  only  laws  that  are  of  this 

1  Some  IheologicaJ  writers  havedenied  this,  holding  that  goodness 
in  God  may  be  something  entirely  different  from  goodness  in  man. 
This  opinion  is  ably  leiuled by  Uill  iu  ki^  Exumiaaliono/Haiaillaii, 
cbap^vli.  ^, 
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character.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  every  strictly 
normative  and  of  every  practical  science  are  essentially 
similar.  No  one  can  make  the  fundamental  principles 
of  architecture,  navigation,  or  rhetoric,  in  any  way 
different  from  what  they  are ;  though  in  practice  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  consequences  may  defy 
them.  No  doubt  the  rules  of  these  sciences  might 
require  modification  if  they  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet  than  ours  ;  and  even  on 
our  own  planet  they  are  not  absolutely  rigid.  A  style 
of  building  which  is  suitable  for  Iceland  would  scarcely 
be  adapted  for  the  Tropics.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
the  oratory  which  would  awake  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
Oriental  people  might  move  an  Anglo-Saxon  audience 
only  to  derision.  Still,  it  is  possible  in  all  these 
sciences  to  lay  down  broad  general  laws  which  shall 
be  applicable  universally,  or  at  least  applicable  to  all 
conditions  under  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  should 
wish  to  apply  them — laws,  indeed,  from  which  even  the 
particular  modifications  required  in  special  cases  might 
be  deduced.  For  example,  we  might  take  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  rhetoric  that  if  an  audience  is  to  be  moved  to 
the  performance  of  some  action  or  the  acceptance  of 
some  truth  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  be  disin- 
clined, they  ought  lo  be  led  up  to  the  point  by  an  easy 
transition,  from  step  to  step,  beginning  with  some 
things  that  arc  obvious  and  familiar,  and  in  which 
their  affections  are  naturally  engaged.  From  this  it 
might  be  at  once  inferred  that  the  character  of  such  an 
appeal  ought  to  vary  with  different  audiences,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  their  experience 
has  accustomed  them,  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeliiiga 
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which  have  connected  themselves  with  these  objects, 
and  to  the  average  rapidity  of  their  intellects  in  passing 
from  one  point  to  another,  Tiie  law  is  constant :  it  is 
only  the  application  that  varies.  The  science  of  logic 
gives  us  a  still  more  obvious  instance  of  such  laws. 
The  rules  of  correct  thinking  cannot  be  changed, 
though  the  particular  errors  to  which  men  are  most 
liable  may  vary  with  different  objects  of  study,  different 
languages,  and  different  habits  of  mind.  In  this  case 
also,  as  in  Ethics,  the  laws  cannot  be  changed,'  but 
may  be  violated* 

§  3.  Is,  Must  be,  asd  Ought  TO  be, — The  distinctions 
expressed  in  the  preceding  section  may  be  conveniently 
summed  up  by  saying  that  some  laws  express  what  is, 
some  what  must  be  (or  s/ia/l  be),  and  some  what  ought 


1  It  may  be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  some  at  least  of  the  laws  of  logic 
are  applicable  only  witliin  certain  hypothetical  limits.  Some  ot 
them,  for  instance  (viz.  those  commonly  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Formal  Logic),  depend  on  the  admission  of  the  principles  of 
identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded  middle :  and  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  there  are  objects  to  which  these  principles  are  not  strictly 
applicable.  But  this  point  is  too  subtle  to  be  more  than  merely 
hinted  at  in  this  place. 

*  This  distinction  tietween  laws,  which  can  and  cannot  be  violated, 
like  other  distinctions  of  the  same  sort,  must  be  interpreted  with 
some  care,  and  not  pressed  too  far.  In  a  sense  it  is  possible  to 
violale  a  natural  law,  i.  e.  we  can  evade  the  conditions  under  which 
it  holds.  In  a  sense  also  it  is  not  possible  to  violate  a  moral  law. 
To  act  wrongly  is,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  in  contradiction  with  our- 
selves ;  and  "  a  house  which  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand' 
Similarly,  even  the  law  of  a  nation,  if  it  is  a  real  law,  cannot  be 
violated.  Punishment  may  be  said  to  be  the  open  expression  of  this 
impossibility.  The  violation  recoils  upon  the  perpetrator,  and  anni- 
hilates him  and  his  act  Cf.  below,  Book  III.,  chap.  vi..  g  5.  But  of 
course  all  this  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  relatively 
true  distinction  t)etween  these  different  classes  of  law. 
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to  be. '  What  we  call  laws  of  nature  are  simply  general 
Btatements  about  what  is.  The  law  of  gravitation 
simply  states  that  bodies  tend  to  move  in  certain  ways 
relatively  to  one  another.  Even  the  laws  recognised 
in  the  more  abstract  sciences  are  of  this  character.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  simply  states  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  prices  tend  to  adjust  themselves  in  par- 
ticular ways.*  Laws  of  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
state  what  must  be,  i.  e.  what  is  bound  to  be  unless 
cert.iin  penalties  are  incurred.  Atoms  and  prices  do 
not  and  cannot  violate  their  laws,  so  long  as  the 
appropriate  conditions  hold.  Their  laws  are  nothing 
but  statements  of  the  way  in  which  certain  occurrences 
uniformly  take  place  under  certain  conditions. 
Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  do  violate 

1  It  is  one  of  the  very  {ew  advantages,  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  which  the  English  language  possesses  over  the  Gemuui,- 
that  we  have  the  two  words  sliali  and  ought,  where  they  have  only 
sullen,  which  corresponds  mther  more  closely  to  shall  than  to  ought. 
Hegel's  ohjeclion  to  the  use  of  llie  word  solUtt  {Logic  of  Htgel, 
Wailace's  Translation,  p.  ii)  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
it  suggests  (i)  something  future,  as  opposed  to  what  is  actually 
realised,  (2)  something  commanded  by  an  external  authority.  The 
English  word  oiiglU  seems  to  be  free  from  both  these  defects. 

*  It  has  already  heea  indicated  (note  to  Introduction,  chap,  i.), 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  principles  of  the  more  abstract 
sciences  may  be  said  to  be  normative — that  theoretical  astronomy 
may  l>c  said  to  slate  the  laws  according  to  which  the  planets  oughi 
to  move,  that  geometry  may  be  said  to  state  the  laws  that  ought  lo 
hold  in  a  perfect  triangle  or  circle,  and  so  forth.  Hut  "ought'  in 
this  sense  means  that  these  relationships  do  hold,  in  so  far  as  the 
appropriate  conditions  are  realised ;  and  the  significance  of  the 
sciences  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  concrete  world  of  experience, 
they  either  do  approximately  hold,  or  are  determining  conditions 
In  the  actual  constitution  c^  things.  Truly  normative  principles 
are  not  of  this  nature.  It  all  men  were  to  go  mad,  the  principlea 
of  correct  thitUung  would  still  hold  as  belor& 
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the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  law  states  that  they 
must  not  do  so,  and  attaches  penalties  (or  sanctions) 
to  the  doing  of  it.  A  moral  law,  finally,  is  a  law  that 
states  that  sovaething  ougk/ /o  be.  It  is  the  statement 
of  an  Ideal  Thus,  if  a  Government  decides  to  enter 
upon  a  war  which  is  known  by  the  citizens  to  be  un- 
just, some  of  the  soldiers  may  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to 
serve,  i.  e.  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  ideal  of  what  is 
right  in  conduct.  Here  they  come  in  conflict  with 
what  they  recognise  as  a  moral  law.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  not  desert ;  i.  e.  they  will  be  shot  if  they  do. 
Here  there  is  n  law  of  the  State.  Suppose  they  do 
desert  and  are  shot,  they  die  by  a  law  of  nature. 

§  4.  The  Categorical  Imperative. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  important  conception  which 
was  introduced  by  Kant  with  reference  to  the  moral 
law.  He  said  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  categorical 
imperative.  The  meaning  of  this  may  readily  be  made 
apparent.  All  laws  which  are  not  simply  expressions 
of  natural  uniformities  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  conimands.  The  laws  of  nations  are  commands 
issued  by  the  government,  with  penalties  attached  to 
the  violation  of  them.  Morallaws  may  also  (subject 
to  a  certain  qualification)  be  said  to  be  commands, 
though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  consider  how 
they  are  issued.  Now  commands  may  be  absolute  in 
their  character,  or  subject  to  qualification.  The  laws 
of  a  nation  are  laws  that  we  must  obey,  unless  we 
are  prepared  io  suffer  the  consequences  of  disobedience. 
Again,  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  nature  of  commands  or  rules  ;  but  the 
commands  which  are  thus  laid  down  are  applicable 
only  to  rhetoricians.     The  laws  of  architecture,  in  like 
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manner,  apply  only  to  those  u-ho  wish  to  construct 
stable,  commodious,  and  beautiful  buildings.  Some 
of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  again,  are  neither 
constant  nor  universal.  They  are  not  constant;  for 
they  may  vary  with  different  conditions  of  society. 
They  are  not  universal ;  for  they  are  applicable  only 
to  those  who  wish  to  produce  wealth.  Even  the  laws 
of  formal  logic  are  not  universal.  They  apply  only 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  self-consisfent  ■  Now  a  man 
may  reject  this  aim.  He  may  say,  with  Emerson,' 
"Suppose  you  should  contradict  yourself;  what  then?" 
"A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines. 
With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to 
do."»  Such  imperatives  as  these,  therefore,  are  merely 
hypothetical.*    They -apply  only  to  those  who  adopt  the 

1 1  assume  of  course  here  that  logic  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  norma- 
tive science,  laying  down  the  rules  of  consistent  thought  Some 
logicians  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  different  way,  regarding  it 
either  as  an  ordinary  positive  science,  or  aa  an  art,  or  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

•  Essay  on  "  Self -Reliance." 

•  No  doubt  Emerson  is  referring  here  to  consistency  in  action, 
rather  than  to  consistency  in  thought  But  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  latter  under  certain  conditions,  "  In  order  to  thinlt  at  all,"  as 
Mr.  Bradley  says  (Appearance  atid  Reality),  "you  must  subject  your- 
self to  a  standard."  Thinking  is  a  game,  and  "  if  you  ait  down  to  the 
game,  there  is  only  one  way  of  playing."  So  the  laws  of  moral- 
ity may  be  said  toconatilule  (he  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  latter 
is  a  game  that  we  must  be  always  playing.  We  may  take  a  holiday 
from  thinking,  and  feel  or  dream  instead,  and  there  is  nothingin  the 
laws  of  thinking  to  prevent  (his.  Morality,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  claims 
a  universal  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  a  rule  of  thought  (hat  you  must 
always  be  thinking ;  but  it  is  a  rule  of  action  that  you  must  always 
be  doing  what  is  right  in  the  given  conditions. 

•  Such  laws  as  those  of  political  economy  are  thus  hypothetical  in 
a  double  sense — hypothetical  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
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end  with  which  the  particular  normative  science  13 
corcemed. 

The  laws  of  Ethics  differ  from  all  other  laws  in  being 
not  hypothetical,  but  categorical.  It  13  true  that  Emer- 
son's paradox  about  consistency  has  been  capped  by 
that  of  the  preacher  who  bade  us,  "Be  not  righteous 
overmuch."'  But  if  this  maxim  is  to  have  any 
intelligible  meaning,  we  must  understand  the  term 
"  righteous  "  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense.  It  cannot 
be  taken  to  mean  that  we  should  not,  to  too  great  an 
extent,  do  what  we  ought  to  do.  This  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  are  not  to  be  too  fana- 
tical in  the  observance  of  particular  moral  rules,  it  must 
be  in  deference  to  other  moral  rules  or  principles  that 
are  of  a  still  higher  authority.  The  supreme  moral 
principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  lays  its  command  upon 
US  absolutely,  and  admits  of  no  question.  What  we 
pugh/to  do  W^  ought  to  do.  There  can  be  no  higher 
law  by  which  the  moral  imperative  might  be  set  aside. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  laws  which  might 
ceem  to  be  scarcely  less  absolute,  because  they  relate 
to  ends  that  every  one  naturally  seeks.  Thus,  every 
one  would  like  to  be  happy  ;  and  consequently  if  there 
were  any  practical  science  of  happiness,  every  one 
would  be  bound  to  follow  its  laws.  Accordingly,  Kant 
called  such  laws  asser/orial,*  because  although  they  de- 
pend on  the  hypothesis  that  we  seek  for  happiness,  yet 
it  may  be  at  once  asserled  of  every  one  that  he  does  seek 

which  they  are  applicable,  and  hypothetical  with  regard  to  the  end 
with  reference  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

'C/  Stephen's  Science  of  Ettfcs,  p.  418.  '"Be  good  if  you  would 
be  happy,'  seems  to  be  the  verdict  even  of  worldly  prudence ;  but  it 
adds  in  an  emphatic  aside, '  Be  not  too  good'  * 

■  Metafhysic  0/  Morals,  section  IL 
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this  end.  A^in,  intellectual  perfection  is  an  end 
which  a  rational  beii]^  can  hardly  help  desiring.  There 
13  probably  no  one  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  have 
the  penetration  of  a  Newton,  or  the  grasp  of  a  Shake- 
speare or  a  Goethe.  Hence  if  there  were  any  science 
that  taught  how  such  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  its 
laws  would  have  at  least  an  almost  universal  applica- 
tion. Still,  even  such  laws  as  these  are  not  quite 
parallel  to  the  laws  of  morals.  Their  universality,  if 
they  are  universal,  depends  on  the  fact  that  every  one 
chooses  the  end  to  which  they  have  reference  ;  whereas 
the  laws  of  morals  apply  to  all  men  irrespective  of  their 
choice.  If,  indeed,  happiness  could  be  shown  to  be 
necessarily  bound  up  with  virtue,  and  unhappiness 
with  vice,  then  the  obligation  to  follow  the  rules  of 
happiness  would  have  the  same  absoluteness  as  the 
obligation  to  obey  the  moral  law;  but  only  because 
these  two  things  would  then  be  identical  In  like 
manner,  if  we  were  to  accept  quite  literally  the  view 
of  Carlyle,  that  all  intellectual  perfection  has  a  moral 
root,  so  that  a  man's  virtue  is  exactly  proportional  to 
his  intelligence,  in  this  case  also  the  laws  of  intel- 
lectual perfection  would  become  absolute,  but  only 
because  they  would  become  moral.  The  moral  law, 
then,  is  unique;  It  is  the  only  categorical  imperative.' 
Up  to  this  point,  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been 
following  the  account  of  Kant  There  are,  however, 
two  points  on  which  some  slight  criticism,  or  at  least 
caution,    seems  to  be  required,     (i)  It  is  somewhat 

1  On  this  subject  (he  student  should  consult  Kant's  UeUiphyac  oj 
Morals,  section  II.  The  opening  paragraphs  of  Clifford's  Essay 
"  On  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals '  may  also  be  found  suggestive^ 
(hongh  he  does  not  entirely  accept  the  view  indicated  above. 
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misleading  to  describe  tlie  moral'  law  as  an  impera- 
tive. At  least  it  can  only  be  so  described  on  a  certain 
view  of  its  nature,  which  will  have  to  be  further  con- 
sidered. To  call  it  an  imperative  or  command  is  to 
represent  it  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  must  rather 
than  of  an  ought.  It  should  rather  be  described  as 
based  on  an  ideal.  (3)  In  saying  that  it  is  categorical, 
we  must  remember  that  all  that  can  at  present  be  seen 
to  be  categorical  is  the  principle  that  we  must  do  what 
is  right,  when  we  know  what  it  is.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for 
the  determination  of  what  is  right.  If  there  is  any 
such  rule,  it  will  be  categorical ;  but  it  may  turn  out 
that  there  is  none.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  somewhat 
misleading  to  speak  of  a  categorical  imperative. 

With  these  general  remarlts  on  the  nature  of  moral 
law,  we  may  now  proceed  to  ask  what  exactly  the 
,  law  is  which  is  thus  categorically  imposed. 


§  6,  The  Law  of  thk  Tribe. — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  earliest  form  in  which  the  idea  of  law  pre- 
sents itself  is  that  of  the  law  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe. '  But  this  is  soon  felt  not  to  be  cate- 
gorical It  often  comes  into  conflict  with  itself;  and 
the  reflecting  consciousness  demands  something  more 
consistent.     At    the  best   it   furnishes  a    must,    rather 

1  An  illustration  of  this  form  of  law,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
may  be  found  in  the  well-lcnown  saying  of  the  Highland  wife,  when 
her  husband  was  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,—"  Go  up,  Donald,  my 
man  ;  the  Laird  bids  yc'  Contrast  this  with  (he  attitude  of  Antigone, 
referred  to  above,  Boole  L,  cbap.  v.,  §  7, 
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than  an  ought;  and  the  free  man  soon  rebels  against 
such  government  from  without. 

§  6.  Thb  Law  Of  God. — It  is  a  stage  higher  when 
the  moral  law  is  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  regarded  as  a  principle  which  owes  its 
authority,  not  to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  but  to  God 
or  the  gods.  The  best  known  instance  of  such  a  set 
of  laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
the  Jews.  But  these  also  may  come  into  conflict,  and 
require  qualification.  Besides,  the  moral  conscious- 
ness soon  begins  to  ask  on  what  authority  the  divine 
law  rests,  If  it  rest  merely  on  the  command  of 
powerful  supernatural  beings,  it  is  still  only  a  tnusi, 
not  an  ought.  If  God  is  not  Himself  righteous,  His 
law  cannot  be  morally  binding  merely  on  account  of 
His  superior  power.  But  to  ask  whether  God  is  right- 
eous is  to  ask  for  a  law  above  that  of  God  Himself, 
and  by  which  God  may  be  judged.  Hence  the  law  of 
God  cannot  be  accepted  as  finaL 

§  7.  The  Law  of  Nature. — In  order  to  get  over  this 
difficulty,  the  view  has  sometimes  been  taken  that  the 
most  fundamental  law  of  all  is  that  which  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  Greek  Ethics,  in  particular,  the 
conception  of  nature  (fft)*(s)  plays  a  very  prominent 
part.  The  Greeks  understood  by  nature  the  essential 
constitution  of  things  underlying  their  casual  appear- 
ances. It  was  ill  this  sense,  for  instance,  that  the 
Stoics  used  their  famous  phrase  to  "  live  according  to 
nature  "  {vhiere  canvenienter  naturce).  In  modem  times 
also,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  much  was 
made  of  the  idea  of  natural  law.  Perhaps  in  Ethics 
one  of  the  most  striking  applications  of  this  conception 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  Samuel  Clarke.  Clarke 
held  that  certain  differences  and  relations  between 
things  are  inherent  in  their  very  nature,  and  that  any 
one  who  observes  them  in  a  careful  and  unprejudiced 
way  will  become  aware  of  these  differences  and  rela- 
tions. "  The  differences,  relations,  and  proportions  of 
things  both  natural  and  moral,  in  which  nil  unpreju- 
diced minds  thus  naturally  agree,  arc  certain,  unalter- 
able, and  real  in  the  things  themselves."  '  To  the  laws 
of  nature  thus  discovered  "the  reason  of  all  men  every- 
where naturally  and  necessarily  assents,  as  all  men 
agree  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  whiteness  of 
the  snow  or  the  brightness  of  the  sun.""  "  That  from 
these  different  relations  of  different  things  there  neces- 
sarily arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some 
things  with  others,  or  a. fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
application  of  different  things  or  different  relations,  is 
likewise  as  plain  as  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
portion in  Geometry  or  Arithmetic,  or  uniformity  or 
difformity  in  comparing  together  the  respective  figures 
ofbodies,"J  Here  we  have  the  statement  of  the  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  "the  fitness  of  things."  But  h)  nil 
statements  of  this  sort,  taken  as  the  basis  of  moral 
theory,  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  confusion  in- 
volved. There  arc  certainly  lows  in  nature ;  but  these, 
as  we  have  noted,  are  simply  statements  of  the  uni- 
form ways  in  which  things  occur ;  and  such  laws  are 
exhibited  quite  as  much  in  what  is  evil  as  in  what  is 
good.  The  destruction  of  a  building  by  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things,  as  deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the 

1  Natural  Religion,  pp.  44-43. 

»  /ftift,  p.  «i  •  Ibid.,  p.  29 

■  i>,  Google 
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movements  of  the  planetary  system.'  Fitness,  in 
any  sense  in  which  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  of 
moral  theories,  must  be  fitness  for  something — i.  e.  it 
must  involve  some  reference  to  an  end  or  ideal ;  and 
no  alchemy  can  ever  extract  this  out  of  the  mere 
otiservation  of  natural  laws.*    The  analysis  of  the 

1  As  illnstratiiig  this  confusion,  reference  may  perhaps  be  made 
to  those  primitive  conceptions  erf  the  relation  between  the  natural 
and  the  moral  order,  according  to  which  a  man  by  committing  a 
crime  might  prodnce  ta  eanhquke.  Some  intCKttine  bets  of  Ibis 
son  tie  to  be  found  in  D'AlvicUi's  Hihbert  Ltctura  (,1^^  p.  168). 
Mill's  Essay  on  "  Nature  "  (b  his  Thret  Esiavs  en  Ktligim')  i*  still 
worth  reading,  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  this  confusion.  Cf. 
also  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics  (3d  Edn.),  pp.  55-57. 

*C/.  Le  Hossignol's  Ethical  PhiUtiophy  of  Samuel  Clark,  p.  43.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  comment  on  Clarke's  doctrine  {English  Thought 
ill  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  iL.  p.  7.)  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
"An  obvious  difficulty.'hesays,"  underlies  all  reasoning  of  thisclass, 
even  in  its  most  refined  shape.  The  doctrine  might,  on  the  general 
assumptions  of  Clarke's  philosophy,  l>e  applicable  to  the 'Laws  (rf 
Nature,'  but  is  scarcely  to  t>e  made  applicable  to  the  moral  law_ 
Every  science  is  potentially  dedudblc  from  a  small  number  of  pri- 
mary truths.  .  .  Thus,  for  example,  a  being  of  sufficient  knowledge 
might  construct  a  complete  theory  of  human  nature,  of  which  every 
proposition  would  be  either  self-evident  or  rigorously  deducible  from 
self-evident  axioms.  Such  propositions  would  take  the  form  of 
laws  In  the  scientific,  not  in  the  moral,  sense ;  the  copula  would  be 
'  is,'  not '  ought ' ;  the  general  formula  would  be  '  all  men  do  so  and  sc^ 
not  "Ihoushaltdosoandsa',  .  .  Thelanguagewhichheusesabout 
the  moral  law  is,  in  reality,  applicable  to  the  scientific  law  alone.  It 
might  be  said  with  plaasibility  .  .  .  that  the  proposition  'all  men  are 
mortal '  is  capable  of  being  deductively  proved  by  inferences  from 
some  8elf.evident  axioms.  A  denial  of  it  would,  therefore,  involve 
a  contradiclioa  Hut  the  proposition  'Thou  shall  not  kill'  is  a 
threat,  not  a  statement  of  a  truth  ;  and  Clarke's  attempt  to  bring 
it  under  the  same  category  involves  a  confusion  fatal  to  the  whole 
theory.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  confusion  between  the  art  and  the  scienceof 
human  conduct."  I  quote  this  passage,  because  it  not  only  brings  out 
wliat  seems  to  be  the  error  of  Clarke,  in  confounding  natural  and 
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'is,"  in  any  such  sense  as  this,  can  never  yield  an 
■'ought"  Similar  doctrines  to  that  of  Clarke  have 
frequently  been  put  forward,  even  in  quite  recent  times ;  • 
but  they  all  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  fatal  de- 
fect. 

§  8.  Th«  Moral  Sense. — If  the  laws  of  nature  or  the 
laws  of  God  are  to  yield  us  moral  principles,  it  must  be 
because  they  in  some  way  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, because  we  in  some  way  feel  that  obedience  to 
them  or  observance  of  them  serves  to  realise  an  ideal 
which  we  bring  with  us.  Now  an  obvious  way  of 
making  the  connection  between  such  external  prin- 
ciples and  our  own  minds  is  to  say  that  we  have  a 
natural  feeling  which  leads  us  to  approve  some  things 
and  disapprove  of  others.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  moral  sense. 

This  point  of  view,  like  most  others  in  Ethics,  has 
had  a  long  history.  It  connects  itself  essentially  with 
the  Greek  view  of  the  identity  between  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good.  In  Greek  t3  xaidv  was  used  habitually 
either  for  beauty  or  for  moral  excellence.  Thus,  the 
Stoic  maxim,  Srt  pSvov  A)-a$di/  rd  xaiSv,  means  that  only 
the  beautiful  (/'.  e.  the  morally  excellent)  is  good.  A 
similar  view  has  frequently  appeared  in  modern  times. 
Thus,  the  philosopher  Herbart  insisted  strongly  on  the 
identity  of  Goodness  with  Beauty,  and  definitely  treated 

iDoral  law.  but  also  illustrates  the  other  error  of  confounding  moral 
law  with  the  command  of  a  superior.  Thou  ahalt  not  Idll,'  as  a  moral, 
law,  is  not  a  thrtal,  but  the  statement  of  a  normative  principle. 
Similarly,  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  representing  Ethics  as  the 
art  of  conduct 

^  The  theory  of  James  Hinton,  for  instance,— so  far  as  he  had  a 

theory— seems  tobear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Clarke. 

See  an  interesting  account  of  his  ideas  in  Mind,  oM  series,  Vol.  EX. 

Eth.  13 
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Ethics  as  a  part  of  Esthetics."  The  conception  of  a 
kind  of  feeling,  like  sesthetic  feeling,  accompanying  the 
moral  judgment,  comes  out  also  in  some  of  the  writers 
of  the  school  known  as  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
especially  in  Henry  More.  But  the  writers  who  are 
specially  known  .is  the  representatives  of  the  idea  of  a 
moral  sense  are  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson.'  "Should 
one,"  says  Shaftesbury.^  "who  had  the  countenance  of 
a  gentleman,  ask  me, '  Why  I  would  avoid  being  nasty, 
when  nobody  was  present  ? '  In  the  first  place  I  should 
be  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  was  a  very  nasty  gen- 
tleman who  could  ask  this  question  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  make  him  even  conceive 
what  true  cleanliness  was.    However,  I  might,  notwith- 

1  See,  for  instance,  his  Science  of  Education,  recently  translated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felkin  ;  and  cf.  Boaanquet'a  Hiilory  of  MsHielics.  p. 
36g  We  mayalsorefer.in  this  connection,  to  thesaying of  RusMn, 
"Taste  is  notonly  a  part  and  an  index  of  morality^  it  is  (he  only 
morality.  The  first  and  last  and  closest  trial  question  to  any  living 
creature  ia,  '  What  do  you  like  ?  Tell  me  what  you  like,  and  1  will 
tell  you  what  you  are;"  {Sesame  and  Ldks).  See  also  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Senlimenls,  Part  IV.,  sect  H.,  and  c/.  (he 
saying  of  Aristotle  quoted  atmve.  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  §  5 

*  Shaftesbury  was  the  founder  of  this  school,  and  its  subsequent 
development  was  due  chiefly  to  Hutcheson.  See  Sidgwiclc's  History 
of  Elhies,p.  iSi).  Itisscarcelynecessarytopointout  that  Ihe  meaning 
of  the  term  "  sense,"  as  here  used,  is  different  from  that  in  which  we 
speak  c^  the  sense  of  taste,  touch,  sight,  &c  The  latter  "senses' 
are  concerned  simply  witt)  the  apprehension  of  particular  qualities 
ol  objects !  whereas  the  moral  sense  or  the  sense  of  tieauty  passes 
judgment  on  such  qualities.  The  meaning  of  callingitamwal  sense 
is  merely  to  imply  that  it  is  an  intuitive  faculty  of  judgment  Simi- 
larly, we  might  say  that  the  judgments  of  the  epicure  or  of  the  tea- 
taster  rest  upon  a  sense;  but  it  ia  not  on  the  mere  "sense  of  iasle* 
that  such  judgments  rest,  since  they  involve  a  staitdard  as  well  as  an 
apprehension. 

*  Characlerislics,  "An  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humoui'.' 

■'"'■"■•"*"•  CKioglc 
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standing  this,  he  contented  to  give  him  a  slight  answer, 
and  say,  'Twas  because  I  had  a  nose.'  Should  he 
trouble  me  further,  and  ask,  'What  if  I  had  a  cold? 
Or  what  if  naturally  I  had  no  such  nice  smell?'  I 
might  answer  perhaps,  '  That  I  cared  as  little  to  see 
myself  nasty,  as  that  others  should  see  me  in  that  con- 
dition.' But  what  if  it  were  in  the  dark  ?  Why  even 
then,  though  I  had  neither  nose  nor  eyes,  my  sense 
of  the  matter  would  still  be  the  same ;  my  nature 
would  rise  at  the  thought  of  what  was  sordid ;  or  if  it 
did  not,  I  should  have  a  wretched  nature  indeed,  and 
hate  myself  for  a  beast  Honour  myself  I  never  could ; 
whilst  I  had  no  better  sense  of  what,  in  reality,  I  owed 
myself,  and  what  became  me,  as  a  human  creature." 
"Much  in  the  same  manner,"  he  goes  on,  "have  I 
heard  it  asked.  Why  shou/J  a  man  be  honest  in  Ihe 
dark  t*  What  a  man  must  be  to  ask  this  question,  I 
won't  say."  And  so  on.  Shaftesbury  is  thus  led  to 
conceive  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be  a  '  virtuoso,'  that 
a  cultivated  taste  is  our  onJy  guide,  "  To  philosophise 
in  a  just  signification  is  but  to  carry  good  breeding  a 
step  higher, " 

The  plausibility  of  this  point  of  view  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  well- developed  character  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law  becomes  a  second 
nature,  so  that  the  choice  of  the  right  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  wrong  passes  almost  into  a  kind  of  instinct 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  quite  rightly  be  main- 
tained that  the  moral  sense  is  a  kind  of  taste.'    But 

1  Using  the  term  "taste,*  of  course,  in  that  secondary  sense  in 
which  we  spealc  of "  good  taste."  I(  is  not  a  taste  like  that  which 
simply  apprehends  savour,  but  a  lasle  like  that  of  the  lea-taster  (who, 
by  the  by,  is  properly  tea-smeller),  who  judges  the  qualities  of  teas 
by  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception. 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  Tightness,  is  capable  of  being 
explained  and  justified.  Though  it  is  commonl/ said 
that  "there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,"  yet  we  do 
habitually  dispute  about  them,  and  pronounce  them  to 
be  right  or  wrong.  The  moral  taste,  then,  is  so  far 
quite  analogous  to  the  Eesthetic  taste,  and  it  may  be 
quite  correct  to  refer  to  it  as  a  sense,'  But  since  it  is 
not  simply  an  inexplicable  sense,  but  is  capable  of  a 
rational  explanation,  no  ethical  theory  can  be  regarded 
as  thorough  which  simply  treats  it  as  a  sense  and  does 
not  endeavour  to  explain  it  Moreover,  what  can  be 
explained  can  usually  also  be  criticised.  When  the 
sense  of  beauty,  for  instance,  has  been  explained,  it  is 
possible  to  criticise  the  sense  of  beauty  as  it  is  found 
in  particular  individuals;  and  to  determine  that  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  some  men  is  good,  while  that  of  others 
is  defective.  Similarly,  when  the  moral  sense  is  ex- 
plained, it  will  naturally  be  possible  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  moral  tastes  of  different  individuals  and  even  of 

1  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  even  complex  intellect- 
ual processes  tMCome,  after  long  practice,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  intuitive  perceptions.  A  man  who  is  highly  skilled  in 
any  art  seems  to  see  at  a  glance  what  requires  to  be  done  on 
any  ^ven  occasion.  Yet  we  do  not  postulate  a  sense  in  such 
cases,  because  we  know  that  the  judgmenls  of  the  expert  rest  in 
reality  on  rational  grounds  (though  frequently  he  might  not  be  able 
to  givt  any  clear  account  of  the  grounds  of  his  own  judgment).  An 
illustration  of  a  similar  fact  may  be  found  in  "Lord  Mansfield's 
advice  to  a  man  of  practical  good  sense,  who,  being  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  a  colony,  had  to  preside  in  its  Court  of  Justice,  without 
previous  judicial  practice  or  legal  educatioa  The  advice  was  to 
give  his  decision  boldly,  tor  it  would  probably  be  right ;  but  never 
.  to  venture  on  assigning  reasons,  for  they  would  almost  infallibly  be 
wrong"  (Mill's  Ln^  Book  II.,  chap,  iil,  §3).  In  such  a  case  the 
reasons  of  the  action  are  latent;  butnoonewoulddoubt  (hat  reasons 
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difTerent  ages  and  nations.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
a  system  of  ethics  which  simply  rests  content  with  the 
idea  of  a  moral  sense,  cati  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  the  moral  sense  was  not 
accepted  either  by  Shaftesbury  or  by  Hutcheson  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  Ethics.  They  both  sought  to  ex- 
plain it  as  due  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being. 
They  both  thought  that  what  a  cultivated  moral  taste 
approves  is  that  which  is  beneficial  to  society  as  a 
whole,  what  tends  to  bring  about  "the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number."  •  All  that  they  ui^ed  was 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reflect  upon  this  principle, 
since  it  is  naturally  embodied  in  any  cultivated  taste. 

But,  of  course,  in  morals  we  want  some  principle 
which  will  apply  generally,  not  merely  to  those  of  cul- 
tivated taste ;  or  at  least  we  require  to  know  definitely 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  cultivated  taste,  in  order 
that  Jt  may  be  developed,  as  far  as  possible,  in   all 

could  be  found  So  in  the  moral  life  the  good  man  seems  to  see 
Instinctively  in  many  cases  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  frequently 
could  not  give  any  reason.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  appear  as  if 
there  were  some  special  "moral  sense"  Involved.  But  the  truth  is 
that  even  intellectual  insight  depends,  from  Ihia  point  of  view,  on  a 
land  of  developed  intuition.  Everything  that  we  really  know,  we 
know  by  directly  looking  at  il.ratherllianbyarguinground  about  it 
"  All  the  thinking  in  the  world,'  as  Goethe  said,  "does  not  brinK 
us  to  thought ;  sye  must  be  right  by  nature,  so  that  good  thoughts 
may  come  to  us,  like  free  children  of  God,  and  cry  '  Here  we  are." 
So  it  is  with  moral  per::eption.  It  depends  on  a  developed  sense 
orintuition,  but  not  an  unintelligible  sense,  or  one  destitute  of  inner 
principle.  "Our  instinctive  knowledge,'  says  Mach  (Science  of 
Mechanics,  Chap.  I.,  sect  iL),  "leads  us  to  the  principle  which  explains 
that  knowledge  itself,  and  which  is  in  its  turn  corroborated  by  the 
existence  of  that  knowledge."  So  it  is  with  our  instinctive  morality, 
1  This  phrase  was  actually  used  by  Hutchesoa  . 
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mankind.  In  thia  way  the  moral  sense  differs  from 
the  artistic  sense.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in  the  latter 
may  be  a  respected  member  of  society ;  but  the  man 
who  lacks  the  former  is  condemned  by  all  who  have 
it  It  is  this  authoritativejiess  of  the  moral  sense  that 
is  not  sufficiently  brought  out  when  it  is  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 

§  9.  The  Law  of  Conscience. — Bishop  Butler  was 
strongly  impressed  by  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
view  of  Shaftesbury  in  this  respect ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  substituting  the  idea  of  Con- 
science for  that  of  the  moral  sense.  In  itself  this  is 
but  a  slight  change  ;  but  by  Conscience  Butler  under- 
stood something  considerably  different  from  what 
Shaftesbury  had  meant  by  the  mornl  sense.  Butler 
thought  of  human  nature  as  an  organic  whole,  con* 
taining  many  elements,  some  of  which  are  naturally 
subordinate  to  others.  Thus,  there  are  in  our  nature 
a  number  of  particular  passions  or  impulses  which  lead 
us  to  pursue  particular  objects  ;  but  all  these  are  na- 
turally subordinate  to  Self-love,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Benevolence,  on  the  other;  i.  e.  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  restrain  or  guide  our  passions  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  ourselves  or  of  others.  But  there  is  a  certain 
principle  in  human  nature  which  is  naturally  superior 
even  to  Self-love  or  Benevolence.  This  is  the  principle 
of  reflection  upon  the  law  of  rightness  ;  and  this  is  what 
Butler  understood  by  Conscience.  lie  regarded  this 
principle  as  categorical,  on  account  of  its  place  in  the 
human  constitution,  "Thus  that  principle,  by  which 
we  survey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered 
as  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence ;  which 
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may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites ; 
but  likewise  as  being  superior  ;  as  from  its  veiy  nature 
manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others  ;  inso- 
much that  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty, 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction, 
Buperin  tendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea, 
that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself:  and  to  preside  and  govern, 
from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, belongs 
to  it  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has  right,  had  it  power, 
as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern 
the  world."' 

When  we  ask,  however,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
authoritative  principle,  two  different  views  seem  to 
present  themselves.  According  to  one  view,  it  is 
simply  an  inexplicable  faculty  which  we  find  within  us, 
by  which  laws  are  laid  down.  According  to  another 
view,  it  is  an  intelligible  authority  whose  commands 
can  be  understood  by  rational  reflection.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  in  which  of  thesetwo  ways  Butler  thought  of  Con- 
science ;  but  among  those  who  followed  him  the  two 
views  began  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  former 
view  is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  Intuitionism, 
in  the  narrower  sense :  the  other  is  the  view  of  a  law 
of  Reason. 

§  10.  Intuitionism. — Intuitionism'  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  theory  that  actions  are  right  or  wrong 

1  Scnnon  II. 

*  From  Latin,  intueri,  to  look  at  The  intoitionists  hold  that  we 
perceive  the  righlness  or  wrongness  of  actions  by  simply  looking  at 
them,  wilhout  needing  to  consider  their  relations  to  any  ends  out- 
side themselves.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  term  a  gener^y 
written  in  the  longer  Torm  "Intuitionalism."  But  the  shorter  form 
has  been  made  current  by  Dr.  Sidgwick,  and  seems  more  convenient. 
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according  to  their  own  intrinsic  nature,  and  not  in  vir- 
tue of  any  ends  outside  themselves  which  they  tend  to 
realise.  Thus,  truth-speaking  would  be  regarded  as  a 
duty,  not  because  it  is  essential  for  social  well-being, 
or  for  any  other  extrinsic  reason,  but  because  it  is  right 
in  its  own  nature. '  This  theory  has  been  held  in  vari- 
ous forms,  more  or  less  philosophical  in  character.  For 
a  full  account  of  these  forms  reference  must  be  made 
to  histories  of  Ethics  and  Philosophy."  Here  it  is  only 
possible  to  notice  the  leading  points. 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  Intuitiomsm  is 
understood  to  mean  the  doctrine  which  refers  the  judg- 
ment upon  actions  to  the  tribunal  of  Conscience,  under- 
stood as  a  faculty  which  admits  of  no  question  or 
appeal. 

When  conscience  is  thus  referred  to  as  the  funda- 
mental principle    of   morals,    we    must    not   under- 

1  It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  the  term  Intnitionism.  It  is  employed  in  a  wider  and  in  x 
narrower  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  means  a  doctrine  which 
traces  our  moral  jndgmenls  to  someunanalysable  form  of  ^cn^^fion, 
some  purely  intuitive  conviction  oE  which  no  rational  account  can 
be  ^ven.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  Kant  and  his  forerunneis, 
Clarke,  Wollaston,  &<i,  were  not  intuitionists  ;  for  Kant  at  least 
rested  the  moral  judgment  on  the  practical  reason,  not  on  pcrcep- 
tioa  But  in  a  wider  sense  all  the  writers  of  this  class  may  be  char- 
acterised as  inluitionists  ;  since  they  appeal  to  self.evident  laws, 
rattier  than  to  any  conception  of  a  pood  with  reference  to  which 
our  moral  actions  may  be  regarded  as  means. 

■  For  the  best  modem  statement  of  the  Inluitionist  doctrine,  the 
student  should  consult  Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Part  11. 
An  eicellent  crilidsm  of  intuilionism  will  be  found  in  Sidpwjcirs 
Uelhods  of  Etkks,  Book  I.,  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.,  and  Book  III.  For 
the  history  of  the  subject,  see  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  especially 
pp.  224— 336.  Also  pp.  170—104.  Calderwood's  Handbook  of  Moral 
PhUosophy  may  also  be  referred  to. 
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stand  it  to  mean  the  conscience  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual. The  conscience  of  any  particular  individual  is 
simply  the  consciousness  of  the  harmony  or  dishar- 
mony of  his  action  with  his  own  standard  of  right  :  and 
if  this  standard  is  defective,  the  same  defect  wilt  appear 
in  the  conscience.  His  conscience  may  be,  in  Mr, 
Ruskin'a  phrase,  "The  conscience  of  an  ass."  The 
man  who  does  not  act  conscientiously  certainly  acts 
wrongly :  he  does  not  conform  even  to  his  own  stand- 
ard of  Tightness.  But  a  man  may  act  conscientiously 
and  yet  act  wrongly,  on  account  of  some  imperfection 
in  his  standard.  One  who  acts  conscientiously  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  defective  standard  is  generally 
known  as  a  "fanatic"  ' 

When,  however,  Kant  says  that  "  an  erring  con- 
science is  a  chimera,"*  or  when  Butler  says  of  the 
conscience  that  "if  it  had  power,  as  it  has  manifest 
authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world,"  or 
when,  in  general,  intuitioniat  writers  refer  to  the  con- 
science as  the  supreme  principle  of  morals,  what  they 
mean  by  conscience  is  rather  what  may  be  called  the 
universal  conscience.  They  mean  that  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of  actions,  which 
is  latent  in  all  men,  but  which  in  some  men  is  more 
fully  developed  than  in  others.  The  principles  by 
which  this  recognition  is  made  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  principles  of  Common  Sense,  because  they  are 

I  Cf.  above,  Book  I.,  chap.  vL,  {  &  It  is  Ihere  explained  that  we 
judge  the  action  to  be  wrong  because  it  a  not  done  Trom  the  best 
motive.  It  may,  however,  appear  lo  the  agent  to  be  the  beat  See 
also  betow.  Booh  III.,  chap,  ii.,  J  14. 

»  See  the  Preface  to  his  Metaphyskal  Elements  of  Ethics  (Abbott'l 
tianalatioa),  pp.  jiiandjii.  i~  1 
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supposed  to  be  common  or  universal  throughout  the 
whole  human  race.' 

The  principles  of  common  sense  have  been  referred 
to  by  some  writers'  as  if  they  were  simply  certain 
moral  truths  which  are  found  unaccountably  in  the 
consciousness  of  mankind.  Against  this  view  there  is 
the  same  objection  as  there  is  against  the  correspond- 
ing view  with  regard  to  intellectual  truth.  It  conflicts 
with  a  principle  which  is  deeper  than  any  other  principle 
of  common  sense  can  well  be — the  principle,  namely, 
that. the  world  must  be  regarded  as  an  intelligible  sys- 
tem of  which  a  definite  account  can  be  given  before  the 
barofreason.  If  this  principle  is  a  mistaken  one,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  other  that  has 
a  deeper  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  universal  validity. 
The  inadequacy  of  conscience  as  a  basis  of  morals 
becomes  further  apparent  when  we  endeavour  to  de- 
termine definitely  what  principles  are  laid  down  by 

1  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  ttiat  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  the  term  "conscience."  Ttiere  is  another  amtiiguily,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  by  and  by.  Conscience  is  frequently, 
perhaps  even  generally,  understood  to  denote,  not  the  principles  o( 
moral  judgment,  but  the  feeling  of  pain  which  accompanies  the 
violation  of  moral  law.  When  we  speak  of  "the  voice  of  con- 
science," and  of  conscience  as  laying  down  laws,  we  are  of  course 
not  speaking  ot  it  as  a  mere  feeling  of  pain,  but  as  containing  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  we  form  our  moral  judgments. 
The  confusion  which  results  from  (his  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
term  is  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Muirhead  in  his  Elements  of  Ethkt 
pp.  78-^  Cf.  also  Porter's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  p.  2^  And 
see  above,  Note  at  end  of  Book  I. 

*  Especially  Reid  and  the  other  members  of  the  so<alled  Scotch 
School  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  226-^33.  Dr.  Marti- 
neau's  theory  is  essentially  a  carrying  out  of  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  book  as  Janet's  Ttieory  of  Morals  represents  a 
man  rational  interpretation  of  the  intoitional  principleg. 
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it.  The  content  of  conscience,  even  if  we  mean  by 
it  the  conscience  of  a  people  or  an  age,  rather  than 
that  of  an  individual,  is  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  different  times  and  countries ;  and  even  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  by  it 
are  of  a  very  uncertain  character. '  Reflection  shows, 
moreover,  that  these  variations  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
have  a  distinct  reference  to  the  utility  of  actions  under 
varying  conditions  for  the  realisation  of  human  welfare. 
This  has  been  well  brought  out  in  the  very  thorough 
examination  of  Common  Sense  Morality  which  is  given 
in  Dr.  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Eihks.'  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  moral  sense  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  blind  faculty,  laying  down  principles  for  our  guid- 
ance which  are  not  capable  of  any  further  analysis  or 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  the  principles  which  it 
lays  down  can  be  rationally  justified  and  explained. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  by  such  justification  and  explanation 
that  we  can  distinguish  what  is  permanent  and  reliable 
in  the  decisions  of  conscience  from  what  is  variable 
and  untrustworthy.  But  when  we  thus  draw  distinc- 
tions and  pass  judgment  upon  conscience  itself,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  somehow  have  a  conscience  be- 
hind conscience,  a  faculty  of  judgment  which -stands 
above  the  blind  law  of  the  heart. 

§11.  The  Law  of  Reason. — The  view,  however, 
which  holds  that  there  are  certain  universal  principles 
of  moral  truth  in  the  human  consciousness  is  not 
necessarily  pledged  to  regard  these  principles  as  unin- 

1  See  Locke's  Esiay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Book  I., 
chap.  ilL,  and  Spencer's  Principles  of  Ethics,  Pari  II. 

*  See  especially  Book  111.,  chap,  xi.,  (or  a  summary  of  Dr.  Side- 
dele's  carefuily  reasoned  condu^ons  on  this  polnL 
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telligible.  Just  as  Kant  held  that  there  are  certain 
principles  of  intellectual  truth — what  he  called  categories 
— ^which  belong;  to  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  beings 
as  such,  so  it  may  be  held  also  that  there  are  certain 
universal  principles  of  moral  truth.  And  just  as  the 
categories  of  our  iutellectual  life  may  be  deduced  from 
the  very  nature  of  thought,  so  also  the  principles  of  our 
moral  life  may  be  capable  of  a  rational  deduction. 
There  may  be  principles  of  our  moral  life  which  are  as 
obvious  to  us,  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  as  that  a  -{- 
2  ^  4,  or  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause  ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  possible,  as  in  these  latter  cases  it  is,  to  see, 
on  further  reflection,  why  it  is  that  these  principles  are 
obvious.  If  this  were  so,  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness would  in  reality  be  due  to  a  kind  of  rational 
insight.  They  would  be  a  manifestation  of  what 
might  be  called  moral  reason.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
deeper  intuitionists,  of  whom  Clarke  may  be  taken  as  a 
type ; '  for  the  law  of  reason,  in  this  sense,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  what  was  referred  to  above  as  the 
law  of  nature.  The  Stoics,  and  most  other  writers  who 
have  referred  to  a  law  of  nature,  have  also  described  it 
as  the  law  of  reason — nature  being  nearly  always  con- 
ceived by  them  as  in  some  sense,  a  rational  system.* 

1  See  Sidgwick'a  Hislory  of  Ethics,  pp.  179—144.  A  similar  view 
seems  to  be  represented  by  Janet  in  his  Theory  of  Morals,  Book  III., 
chap.  iv.  Janet  hnlds  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  diversities  of 
moral  sentiment  in  different  peoples  brought  out  by  such  writers  as 
Locke  and  Spencer,  there  are  yet  certain  latent  principles  which  are 
the  same  in  all  men,  and  to  which  a  Rnal  appeal  may  be  made. 
This  view  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  that  particular 
Individuals  and  races  may  have  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  ultimate  principles  involved  in  their  moral  judgments. 

■When  the  law  (rf  nature  is  thus  conceived  as  aprindpleof  reason, 
it  comes  to  Ik  tbou^t  of  as  nonnativc. 
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When,  however,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  basing  moral 
principles  on  a  law  of  nature  has  become  apparent, 
writers  of  this  type  are  naturally  led  to  lay  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality  a  law 
of  reason  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Ethics  thus 
comes  to  be  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  Logic,  just 
as  the  moral  sense  school  conceived  if  on  the  analogy 
of  ^Esthetics.  Wollaston,  a  disciple  of  Clarke,  repre- 
sents this  tendency  in  its  most  extreme  form.  "  Moral 
evil,  according  to  Wollaston,  is  the  practical  denial  of 
a  true  position,  and  moral  good  the  affirmation  of  ii 
To  steal  is  wrong  because  it  is  to  deny  that  the  thhig 
stolen  is  what  it  is,  the  property  of  another.  Every 
right  action  is  the  affirmation  of  a  truth ;  every  wrong 
action  is  the  denial  of  a  truth."'  "Thirty  years  of 
profound  meditation,"  says  Stephen,'  "  had  convinced 
Wollaston  that  the  reason  why  a  man  should  abstain  from 
breaking  his  wife's  head  was,  that  it  was  a  way  of  deny- 
ingthat  she  washis  wife.  Allsin,  in  otherwords,  was 
lying."  If  a  man  runs  another  through  the  body,  it  is 
simply  a  pointed  way  of  denying  that  he  is  a  man  and 
a  brother ;  and  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  pointedness  but 
in  the  error.  "  It  is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a  blunder." 
In  all  this  the  sophistry  is  obvious.  A  bad  action  is 
inconsistent;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  fact :  it  is  in- 
consistent with  an  ideal— the  ideal,  for  instance,  which 
is  involved  in  the  relationship  between  man  and  man.' 

1  Le  Roasignora  Elkicat  Philosophy  of  Samuel  Clarke,  p.  87. 

'  English  Tlioaght  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 

*  What  is  said  above  refers  specially  to  the  views  of  Clarke  and 
Wollaston.  With  Locke  Ethics  is  conceived  more  definitely  on  (he 
analogy  of  mathematics.  He  thinks  of  these  as  the  two  demonstra- 
tive sciences,  starting  with  nominal  definitions  and  proceeding  by 
the  law  of  self-consistency.    This  seems  to  involve  some  misconcep- 
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A  more  ingenious  and  suggestive  form  of  this 
doctrine  was  put  forward  by  Kant,  who  argued  that 
bad  actions  are  essentially  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
principle  upon  which  they  proceed.  His  view  on  this 
point  is  so  important  that  we  must  examine  it  at  some 
length. 

PART  III.    THE  DOCTRINE  OF  KANT. 

§  12.  Kant's  View  of  thb  Moral  Reason.  — Kant  argued 
that,  since  the  moral  imperative  is  categorical,  it  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  consideration  of  any  end  outside  of 
the  will  of  the  individual.  For  every  external  end  is 
empirical,  and  could  give  rise  only  to  a  hypothetical 
imperative.  We  should  only  be  entitled  to  say  that,  i/ 
we  seek  that  end,  we  are  bound  to  act  in  a  particular 
way,  with  a  view  to  its  attainment.  Kant  held,  there- 
fore, that  the  absolute  imperative  of  duty  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  external  ends  to  which  the  will  is  directed, 
but  simply  to  the  right  direction  of  the  will  itsel£ 
"There  is  nothing  good  but  the  good  will;"  and  this  is 
good  in  itself,  not  with  reference  to  any  external  facts. 
It  must  have  its  law  entirely  within  itsel£  If  the  im- 
perative which  it  involves  were  dependent  on  any  ot 
the  facts  of  experience,  which  are  by  their  nature  con- 
tingent, it  would  itself  be  contingent,  and  could  not  be 
an  absolute  law.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral 
law  cannot  have  any  particular  content     It  cannot  tell 

(ion  of  the  nature  both  of  mathematics  and  of  morals.  Geometry 
does  not  start  simply  with  nominal  definitions.  It  starts  with  the 
conception  of  space.  Similarly,  Ethics  does  not  start  ^th  arbitrary 
definilions  trf  justice,  &c.  but  with  the  conception  of  the  concrete 
human  ideal,  Thisisa  subject,  however.into  which  we  cannot  enter 
with  any  fulness  herb 
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US  any  particular  things  that  we  are  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from  doing ;  because  all  particular  things  have  in  them 
an  empirical  and  contingent  element,  and  the  moral 
law  can  have  no  reference  to  any  such  element. 
Hence  the  moral  law  cannot  tell  us  what  the  matter  or 
content  of  our  actions  ought  to  be  :  it  can  only  instruct 
us  with  regard  to  thejorm.  But  a  pure  form,  without 
any  matter,  must  be  simply  the  form  of  law  in  general. 
That  19  to  say,  the  moral  law  can  tell  us  nothing  more 
than  that  we  are  to  act  in  a  way  that  is  conformable  to 
law.  And  this  means  simply  that  our  actions  must 
have  a  certain  self-consistency — i.  e.  that  the  principles 
on  which  we  act  must  be  principles  that  we  can  adopt 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  lives,  and  that  we  can 
apply  to  the  lives  of  others.  Kant  is  thus  led  to  give 
as  the  content  of  the  categorical  imperative  this 
formula — "Act  only  on  that  maxim  (or  principle) 
which  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to  become  a 
universal  law. " ' 

He  illustrates  the  application  of  this  formula  by 
taking  such  a  case  as  that  of  breaking  promises.  It  is 
wrong  to  break  a  promise,  because  the  breach  of  a 
promise  is  a  kind  of  action  which  could  not  be  univcr- 
salised.  If  it  were  a  universal  rule  that  every  one 
were  to  break  his  promise,  whenever  he  felt  inclined, 
no  one  would  place  any  reliance  on  promises.  Prom- 
ises, in  fact,  would  cease  to  be  made.  Andofcourse, 
if  they  were  not  made,  they  could  not  be  broken. 
Hence  it  would  be  impossible  for  every  one  to  break 
his  promise.  And  since  it  is  impossible  for  every  one, 
it  must  be  wrong  for  any  one.  The  essence  of  wrong- 
doing consists  in  making  an  exception. 

1  Melapkysic  of  Morals,  sei^^n  II.  'i^olc 
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Similarly,  if  may  easily  be  shown  that  we  could  not, 
without  a  certain  absurdity,  have  universal  suicide, '  or 
universal  stealing,  or  even  universal  indifference  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Since,  then,  we  cannot  really 
will  that  such  acts  should  be  done  by  every  one,  we 
have  no  right  to  will  that  we  ourselves  should  do 
them.  In  fact,  the  moral  law  is — ^Act  only  in  such  a 
way  as  you  could  will  that  every  one  else  should  act 
mider  the  same  general  conditions. 

§  13.  CRrricisM  OF  Kant,  (i)  Formalism. — It  seems 
clear  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  Kant  affords  in 
many  cases  a  safe  negative  guide  in  conduct.  If  we 
cannot  will  that  all  men  should,  under  like  conditions, 
act  as  we  are  doing,  we  may  generally  be  sure  that 
we  are  acting  wrongly.  When,  however,  we  en- 
deavour to  extract  positive  guidance  from  the  formula 
— when  we  try  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  it,  not  merely 
what  we  should  abstain  from  doing,  but  what  we 
should  do — it  begins  to  appear  that  it  is  merely  a 
formal  principle,*  from  which  no  definite  matter  can 
be  derived;  and  further  consideration  may  lead  us  to 
see  that  it  cannot  even  give  us  quite  satisfactory 
negative  guidance. 

We  must  first  observe,  however,  what  was  the  exact 

1  This  is  pne  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  prove  in  at  all  a  salis- 
fadory  way.    Kant's  argument  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  convincing, 

3  See  the  criticisms  on  Kant  in  Mill's  Ulililarianism,  cliap.  i..  p.  5^ 
Bradley's  Efkkat  Sludies,  pp.  139  sqq.,  Dewey's  Outlines  0/  Ethics, 
pp.  78— fe,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  130-135,  Adamson'a 
Philosophy  of  Kaitl,  pp.  119-20^  &c  For  a  full  discussion  of  Kanl's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  see  Caird's  Critical  Philosofliy  of  Kant,  Book 
II., chap.  iL  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  ttanslation  of  Kant's  r/icorvo/f'Aici, 
pp.  xlix—lv,  partly  defends  Kant's  point  ofview,  but  does  not  succeed 
in  showing  ttiot  U  leads  to  results  that  are  practically  helpful 
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meaning  that  Kant  put  upon  his  principle.  It  is  evident 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  in  two  very  different  ways. 
It  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  general  species  of  con- 
duct, or  it  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  parlkular  acts, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
It  was  in  the  former  sense  that  the  principle  was  under- 
stood by  Kant ; '  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  also  a  possibility  of  the  latter  interpretation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  mi^t  be  illustrated, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sfealiug.  According  to  the 
former  interpretation,  stealing  must  in  all  cases  be 
condemned,  because  its  principle  cannot  be  univer- 
salised.  According  to  the  latter  interpretation,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  each  particular  instance  in  which 
there  is  a  temptation  to  steal,  to  consider  whether  it  is 
possible  to  will  that  every  human  being  should  steal, 
token  placed  under  precisely  similar  condilions.  The 
former  interpretation  would  evidently  give  us  a  very 
strict  view  of  duty,  while  the  latter  might  easily  give 
us  a  very  lax  one. 

Now  if  we  accept,  as  Kant  does,  the  former  of  these 
two  interpretations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  principle  is 
a  purely  formal  one,  from  which  the  particular  matter 
of  conduct  cannot  be  extracted.  In  order  to  apply  it 
at  all,  we  must  presuppose  a  certain  given  material,* 

1  Tfie  reason  why  Kant  look  this  view  is,  that  he  thought  that  a 
man  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  will  that  the  principle  of  his  action 
should  be  universally  adopted,  but  that  11  should  be  made  into  a  Itno 
of  nature  To  discuss  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  opinion, 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  manual 

'  Kant  was  partly  aware  of  Ihis,  and  in  his  later  treatment  of  the 

Bubject  seeks  lo  derive  the  positivepartof  moral  obi igal ion  from  the 

consideration  of  the  twofold  end— our  own  Perfection  and  the  Hap- 

pines::  ^'f  others— and  also  from  the  general  principles  of  Jurispru- 

Eth.  13 
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Thus,  in  order  to  show  that  stealing  leads  to  self-coo- 
tradiction,  we  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  pro- 
perty. It  is  inconsistentto  take  the  property  of  another, 
if  we  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  private  property  ;  Lut 
if  any  one  denies  this,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  his 
acting  accordingly.  In  order  to  apply  Kant's  principle, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  first  to  itnow  what  presuppo- 
sitions we  are  entitled  to  make.  Otherwise,  there  is 
scarcely  any  action  which  might  not  be  shown  to  lead 
to  inconsistency.  For  instance,  the  relief  of  distress, 
the  effort  after  the  moral  improvement  of  society,  and 
the  like,  might  be  said  to  lead  to  inconsistency ;  for  if 
every  one  were  engaged  in  these  actions,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  any  one  to  engage  in  them.  They 
are  necessary  only  because  tliey  are  neglected.  The 
only  difference  between  these  cases  and  that  of  theft 
or  of  promise-breaking,  is  that  in  the  one  set  of  cases 
the  abolition  of  the  activity  would  lead  to  what  is 
regarded  as  a  desirable  result — the  cessation  of  distress 
or  immorality  ;  while  in  the  other  set  of  cases  it  would 
lead  to  what  is  regarded  as  an  undesirable  result — the 
cessation  of  property  or  of  promises.  But  when  we 
ask  why  the  one  result  is  to  be  regarded  as  desirable 
and  the  other  as  undesirable,  there  is  no  answer  from 
the  Kantian  point  of  view.  All  that  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciple enables  us  to  say  is  that,  assuming  certain  kinds 

dence.  See  Abbott,  pp.  296—302.  Thus,  the  positive  side  o(  duty 
would  be  derived  largely  from  utilitarian  considerations,  while  the 
moral  reason  would  simply  urge  us  lo  be  self-con sislenL  Kant's 
view  thus  approximated  to  that  developed  in  recent  times  by  Dr. 
Sidgwick,  See  below,  chap.  iv.  But  on  this  point,  as  on  many 
others,  Kant  kept  the  different  sides  of  his  theory  in  separate  com- 
partments of  his  mind,  and  never  really  brought  them  together 
Cy,  Caird's  Critital  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Boot  1I„  chaps.  vL  and  viL 
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of  conduct  to  be  in  general  right,  we  must  not  make 
exceptions  on  our  own  behalf. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  adopt  the  second 
of  the  two  possible  interpretations  of  the  principle  of 
consistency,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  derive  from  it 
even  this  very  moderate  amount  of  instruction.  For 
to  say  that  we  are  always  to  act  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  will  that  all  other  human  beings,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  should  act  similarly,  is 
merely  to  say  that  we  are  to  act  in  a  way  that  we 
approve.  Whenever  a  man  iipproves  of  his  own  course 
of  action,  he  ipso  /ado  wills  that  any  one  else  in  like 
conditions  should  do  likewise.  Consequently,  from 
this  principle  no  rule  of  conduct  whatever  can  be 
derived.  It  simply  throws  us  back  upon  the  morality 
of  common  sense.' 

The  pure  will  of  Kant,  being  thus  entirely  formal, 
and  destitute  of  particular  content,  has  been  well 
described  by  Jacobi  as  a  "will  that  wills  nothing."* 

5  14.  Criticism  of  Kant  {conlinued).  (2)  Slrirtgency. 
— Not  only  is  the  Kantian  principle  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  purely  formal,  it  has  also  the  defect  of  giving 
rise  to  a  code  of  morals  of  a  much  stricter  character 
than  that  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  best  men  J 
seems  to  demand.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  fatal  criticism  ;  for  it  may  be  that  that  moral  sense 

1  Or  upon  utilitarian  considerations.  See  preceding  note.  Itmay 
be  remarked  that  this  difficulty  in  Kant  arises  from  llie  dualism  of 
hia  philosc^liical  point  of  view. 

*  See  Caicd's  Critical  Pkilosofhy  ofKaul,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Hf<  note. 

*  Our  English  moralists  are  fond  of  refcrrinj  to  the  opinions  of 
"  the  plain  man."  But  it  depends  a  i^ood  deal  on  [lie  cbarackr  of 
"the  plain  man  "  whether  tiis  opinions  on  moral  questions  are  worth 
coosiderinit  H^qIc 
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is  deficient."  Still  on  the  whole  any  conflict  with  that 
sense  must  be  regarded  as  a  primd  facie  presumption 
against  an  ethical  system  in  which  it  occurs ;  and, 
along  with  other  criticisms,  may  help  to  overthrow 
it.  Now  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the 
Kantian  system  appears  to  be  much  too  rigorous. 

{a)  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  Kantian  view 
no  conduct  can  be  regarded  as  truly  virtuous  which 
rests  on  feeling.     Conduct  is  right  only  in  so  far  as  it 
13  dictated  by  the  moral  reason  ;  and  the  moral  reason 
is  a  purely  formal  principle,  which  has  no  connection 
with  any  of  the  feelings  or  passions  of  human  nat- 
ure.    But  much  of  the  conduct  that  men  commonly 
praise,  springs  rather  from  feeling  than  from  any  direct 
application   of  reason.^     This   has    been    strikingly 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  Ode  to  Duly — 
"  There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 
Where  no  mispving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth :  . 
Glad  hearts  1  without  reproach  or  blot ; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  noL'* 

>  We  shall  see  later  (chap,  vi.)  that  few  ethical  writers  are  pre- 
pared to  go  against  the  developed  moral  sense  of  mankind  ;  and,  in 
padicular,  it  is  certain  that  Kant  himself  was  noL 

1  ICant's  point  of  view  might  t>e  illustrated  by  the  famous  declara- 
tion of  Sir  T.  Browne  in  his  Religio  Medici :  "  I  give  no  alms  to 
satisfy  thehungerof  my  brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish  the  will 
and  command  of  my  God."  Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  the 
philanthropist  who  is  actuated  simply  by  love  of  those  whom  he 
seebs  to  Iwnefit,  and  it  is  at  once  evident,  even  to  the  plainest  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  latter  is  immeasurably  the  higher  of  the  twa 
Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  a  paradox  to  say  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
more  purely  a  man  is  guided  by  love,  and  the  less  conscious  he  is 
of  performing  a  duty,  the  better  his  action  is.    But  see  next  note. 

•  Schiller  has  an  even  more  emphatic  utterance  on  the  same  point 
in  his  poem  Der  Ccnias,  t>egimiing,  "  Must  I  distrust  my  impulse  I* 
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Kant,  resting  duty  upon  a  formal  principle  of  reason, 
does  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  such  an  attitude 
as  this.  This  defect  was  early  perceived  by  the  poet 
Schiller,  an  ardent  student  of  the  Kantian  system,  who 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  an  epigram. 
He  supposes  an  ethical  inquirer  to  bring  the  following 
difficulty  before  a  Kantian  philosopher — 

"  Willingly  serve  I  my  friends,  but  I  do  it,  alas  I  with  affection. 
Hence  1  am  plagued  witb  the  doubt,  virtue  I  have  not  attained' 

And  he  represents  him  as  receiving  the  following  an- 
swer—     , 

"This  is  your  only  resource,  you  muststubbomly  seek  to  abhor  them. 
Then  you  can  do  with  disgust  that  which  the  law  may  enjoin." 

Of  course  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  Kant's  posi- 
tion ;  for  he  would  not  demand  the  presence  of  abhoi^ 
rence,  nor  even  the  absence  of  affection.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  the 
performance  of  duty  from  feeling  as  contrasted  with 

and  ending,  "  What  thou  pleasest  to  do,  is  thy  law.'  His  criticism 
is  more  philosopliically  expressed  in  the  treatise,  Ueber  Aamutkand 
Witrde,  where  he  says,  among  other  things,  that  "Man  not  only  miiy 
but  sliould  bring  pleasure  and  duty  into  relation  to  one  another ;  ha 
should  obey  his  reason  with  joy.'  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to 
carry  all  this  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  represented  by  Kant ; 
and  perhaps  Kant's  is  the  less  dangerous  extreme  of  the  two.  The 
over-indulgent  parent,  for  instance,  cannot  be  justified  by  a  mere 
appeal  to  an  impulse  of  affection.  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  is 
that  a  man  will  often  be  led  to  the  performance  of  duty  by  affection 
far  more  effectively  than  by  the  consciousness  of  law,  and  that  duly 
BO  performed  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  duty ;  and  further,  that 
the  highest  forms  of  duty,  involving  love,  are  not  compatible  with 
the  absence  of  affection,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  from 
mere  respect  for  law.  Cf.  Janet's  Theory  a]  Morals,  Book  IH.,  chap. 
Vi  i  ftBd  see  atrave,  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  J  S 
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the  performance  of  it  from  the  mere  sense  of  duty 
given  by  the  moral  reason. 

(b)  Another  respect  in  which  the  rigour  of  Kant's 
point  of  view  appears,  is  this,  that  he  permits  of  no 
exceptions  to  his  moral  imperatives.  Now  the  moral 
sense  of  the  best  mea  seems  to  say  that  there  is  no 
commandment,  however  sacred  (unless  it  be  the  com- 
mandment of  love),  that  does  not  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances release  its  claims.  This  objection  was 
very  forcibly  put  by  Jacobi  in  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  Kantian  system,  which  he  addressed  to 
Fichte.'  "Yes,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  am  the  Atheist,  the 
Godless  one,  wlio,  in  spite  of  tlie  will  that  wills  no- 
thing, am  ready  to  lie  as  the  dying  Desdemona  lied ; 
to  lie  and  deceive  like  Pylades,  when  he  pretended  to 
be  Orestes ;  to  murder  like  Timoleon  ;  to  break  law 
and  oath  like  Epaminondas,  like  John  de  Witt ;  to 
commit  suicide  with  Otho  and  sacrilege  with  David, — 
yea,  to  rub  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day,  merely 

1  II  may  be  observed  that  Fichte  himself,  tboagh  a  disdple  rA 
Kant,  laid  stress  chieBy  on  the  Kantian  dUivm  that  "an  suing 
conscience  Ja  a  chimera,' and  regarded  the  command  lo  "follow 
conscience '  as  the  supreme  moral  principle.  He  regarded  con- 
science, moreover,  not  as  a  principle  which  lays  down  merely 
formal  imperatives,  but  rather  as  one  which  bids  us  advance  along 
the  line  of  rational  development  Fichte  was  thus  rather  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  of  idealistic  evolution,  referred  to  below  in 
chap.  V,  For  this  reason,  Janet  remarks  {Theory  of  Morals,  p.  264) 
that  Jacobi  ought  !o  have  regarded  Fichte  as  essentially  in  agree- 
ment with  himself.  For  Jacobi  also  appealed  to  the  heart  or  moral 
sense  o(  the  individual  But  surely  what  Fichte  meant  by  the 
"  conscience  "  was  a  rational  and  universal  principle  of  guidance, 
very  different  from  a  mere  heart  or  moral  sense.  Cf.  Adamson's 
Fichic,  pp.  193  iqq.i  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  273-4  { 
Erdmann'a  Utshry  0/  Philoiophy,  vol,  ii.,  pp,  514-1& 
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because  I  am  hungry,  and  because  Ihe  /aw  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  man  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of  the  law.  I 
am  that  Godless  one,  aud  I  deride  the  philosophy  that 
calls  me  Godless  for  such  reasons,  both  it  and  ifs 
Supreme  Being ;  for  with  the  holiest  certitude  that  I 
have  in  mc,  I  know  that  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in 
reference  to  such  transgressions  of  the  letter  of  the 
absolute  law  of  reason,  is  the  characteristic  royal  right 
of  man,  the  seal  of  his  dignity  and  of  his  divine 
nature."  Jacobi  held,  therefore,  that  man  is  not  called 
upon  to  act  "in  blind  obedience  to  the  law."  He  is 
entitled  to  appeal  from  pure  reason  to  the  heart,  which 
is  indeed  the  only  "faculty  of  ideas  that  are  not 
empty."  "This  heart,"  he  says,  "the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  will  not  be  allowed  to  tear  out  of  my 
breast,  in  order  to  set  a  pure  impulse  of  Egoism  in  its 
place.  I  am  not  one  to  allow  myself  to  be  freed  from 
the  dependence  of  love,  in  order  to  have  my  blessed- 
ness in  pride  alone." 

To  what  extent  this  view  of  Jacobi  is  justifiable,  will 
probably  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  In 
reality,  it  is  quite  as  one-sided  as  the  view  of  Kant  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  It  calls  attention,  however,  to 
the  undue  rigour  of  Kant's  principle,  in  admitting  of 
no  exceptions  to  his  moral  imperatives.  But  indeed, 
even  apart  from  such  considerations  as  Jacobi  has  ad- 
duced, it  must  be  tolerably  apparent  that  the  rigour  of 
the  Kantian  system,  in  excluding  all  exceptions,  over- 
shoots the  mark.  For  many  actions  in  ordinary  life 
are  right  simply  because  they  are  exceptions.  Many 
instances  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  would  be  imjustifiable 
if  every  one  were  to  perform  them.  When  it  is  right 
for  a  man  to  devote  his  life  to  a  great  cause,  it  is 
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usually  right  just  because  it  may  be  assumed  that  no 
one  else  will  do  it  Or  take  the  case  of  celibacy.' 
For  every  one  to  abstain  from  marriage  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  continuance  of  the  human  race 
on"  earth  ;  consequently,  any  one  who  abstained  from 
marriage  _/br  Ihe  sake  of  some  benefit  lo  posterily  would, 
from  Kant's  point  of  view,  be  acting  inconsistently  ; 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  marry,  and  even  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  to 
abstain, — and  to  abstain,  too,_;^r  Ihe  sake  of  poster Uy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Kantian  principle,  inter- 
preted in  this  way,  is  much  too  stringent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  other  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  be  too  lax.  For  it  would  then  admit  o£ 
every  conceivable  exception  that  we  could  wilt  to  be 
universally  allowed  under  precisely  similar  conditions  ; 
and  this  would  include  everything  that  human  beings 
do,*  except  when  they  are  consciously  doing  what  they 
know  cannot  be  justified  by  any  rational  plea, 

§  16.  Real  Sigkificasce  of  the  Kantian  Principle. — 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Kantian  principle  is  to  be  entirely  rejected.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  a  quite  complete  criterion  of  the 

1  Cf.  Sidgwick's  McXhods  of  Ethics.  Book  IV.,  chap,  v.,  |  3  ;  and 
Abbotl'a  tranalalion  o£  Kant'3  Theory  0/  Ethics,  pp.  liiL,  sqq.  The 
student  should  observe  carefully  where  the  inconsialency  comes  in 
here — vis.  in  Ihe  principle  (or  maxim)  itself,  not  in  its  mere  rcsulls. 

*  For  instance,  a  man  might  be  dishonest  in  business,  and  juslify 
himself  by  saying  that  the  principle  on  which  he  acted  was,  that  a 
shrewd  man  is  entitled  to  overreach  a  careless  one.  It  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  own  shrewdness,  he  might  be  quite  willing 
that  this  principle  should  be  universally  carried  out ;  and  at  Iho 
same  time  he  might  uphold  Ihc  j,'i:neral  principle  of  respect  foe 
the  rights  of  others,  subject  only  to  this  particular  limitation 
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rightness  of  an  action  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  consist- 
ently carried  out.  Our  moral  action  is  in  this  respect 
exactly  similar  to  our  intellectual  life.  An  error  can- 
not be  consistently  carried  out,  and  neither  can  a  sin. 
But  in  both  cases  alike  the  test  is  not  that  of  mere 
formal  consistency.  We  may  take  up  an  erroneous 
idea  and  hold  consistently  to  it,  so  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  that  particular  idea.  The  inconsistency 
comes  in  only  when  we  try  to  fit  the  erroneous  idea 
into  the  scheme  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  with 
that  scheme  that  error  is  inconsistent  In  like  manner 
in  our  moral  life  we  may  take  up  a  false  principle  of 
action,  and  we  may  carry  it  out  consistently,  and  even 
will  that  all  others  should  act  in  accordance  with  it, 
so  longf  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  particular 
action  and  its  immediate  consequences.  But  so  soon 
as  we  g^>  beyond  this,  and  consider  its  bearing  on  the 
whole  scheme  of  Ufe, '  it  becomes  apparent  that  we 
could  not  will  that  it  should  be  universalised.  The 
reason  is,  not  that  the  action  is  inconsistent  with  itself, 
but  rather  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Ihe  sel/—i.  e.  with 
the  unity  of  our  lives  as  a  systematic  whole.'  But 
then  we  have  at  once  to  ask — How  are  we  to  know 

>  How  this  scheme  of  life  is  to  be  conceived,  la  a  question  for 
future  consideration.  We  shall  see,  at  a  later  stage,  that  life  has  to 
be  thought  of  as  3  growth  or  development.  Hence  it  can  never 
stand  before  us  as  a  completed  scheme ;  and  that  with  which  we 
have  fo  be  consistent  is  rather  the  idea  of  progress.  But,  as  Ihe 
novelists  say,  "we  are  anticipating.' 

'  It  should  beobservedlhat  Kant  to  someexfent  advanced  towards 
the  point  of  view  here  indicated  ;  especially  by  his  conception  of 
Humanity  as  an  absolute  end,  and  still  more  by  the  pregnant  idea 
of  all  rational  beings  as  constituting  zKing^om  of  ends.  Mefafhysic 
of  Morals,  Sect  II.  (Abbott's  translation,  pp.  46—55).    But  the  per- 
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what  is  and  what  is  not  consistent  with  this  unity? 
What  call  we,  and  what  can  we  not,  desire  to  see 
universally  carried  out  ?  This  question  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  mere  consideration  of  formal  con- 
sistency. We  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  otir 
desires — i.  e.  we  must  introduce  matter  as  well  as/orm. 
We  must  ask,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
self  with  which  we  have  to  be  consistent. 

the  full  aignificaiice  of  the  advance  which  he  had  thus  suggested ; 
and  his  principle  remained  formal  after  all  Cf.  Caird's  Critical 
Phiiosophy  of  Kant,  vol.  ii,.  pp.  218—226.  For  a  more  rec«nl  criticism 
of  Kant's  ethical  position,  see  Simmel's  EinUitung  in  die  Moral, 
wissenschafl,  VoL  IL,  du^  v. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  KANT. 


Note  on  Kant. 


Kanfs  view  19  rightly  characlerised  by  Bradley  {Ethical  Siudks, 
Essay  IV.)  as  that  of  "Duty  for  Duty's  Sake,"'  and  is  contrasted  with 
the  utilitarian  view  (Essay  111.),  which  is  dcBcrit>ed  as  that  of 
"  Pleasure  for  Pleasure's  Sake."  Professor  Dewey,  in  lite  manner, 
de9crit)es  the  Kantian  system  {Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  78)  as  furnishing 
ns  with  merely  "Formal  Ethics,'  and  as  tjeing  a  "theory  which 
atlempts  to  find  (he  good  not  only  in  the  will  itself,  but  in  the  will 
irrespective  of  any  end  to  t>e  reached  by  the  will*  Mr.  Muirhead 
.  {Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  112  sqq.)  has  also  descrit>ed  the  Kantian 
theory  in  similar  terms,  referring  both  to  Bradley  and  to  Dewey ; 
but  he  has  carried  Bradley's  antithesis  between  the  Kantian  Ethics 
and  utilitarianism  to  a  somewhat  extreme  point,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  characterise  the  Kantian  view  of  the  supreme  good  by  means 
of  the  heading,  "  The  End  as  Self -Sacrifice."  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  exaggeration.  Kant  considered  that  we  must  do  our  duty  out 
of  pure  respect  for  the  law  of  reason,  and  not  from  any  anticipation 
ot  pleasure ;  but  he  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  suggests  that 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  absence  of  pleasure  On  the  contrary, 
(hough  he  does  not  regard  happiness  as  the  direct  end  at  which  the 
^rtuous  man  is  to  aim,  he  yet  believes  that,  in  any  complete  account 
of  the  supreme  human  good,  happiness  must  be  included  as  well  as 
virtue— (hough  in  subordination  to  virtue.  Indeed,  he  even  con- 
sidered that,  unless  we  had  grounds  for  l)elieving  that  the  two 
elements— virtue  and  happiness— are  ultimately  to  Ije  found  united, 
the  very  foundation  of  morality  would  be  destroyed.  Thus  he  says, 
"  In  the  summvin  (kjhww  which  is  practical  for  us,  Le.  to  be  realised 
by  our  will,  virtue  and  happiness  are  (hought  as  necessarily  com- 
Inned,  so  that  the  one  cannot  t>e  assumed  by  pure  practical  reason 
without  the  other  also  t>eing  attached  to  it  Now  this  combination 
(like  every  other)  is  either  analytical  or  syntheticaL  It  has  been 
shown  that  it  cannot  be  analytical  ;*  it  must  then  t>e  synthetical,  and, 
more  particularly,  must  be  conceived  as  the  connection  of  cause 

1  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Bradley  in  ttus  chapter  of  the  theory  of "  Duty  for  Duty's  Sake  "  is 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to  be,  an  enact  statement  of  the  position  of 
Kant 

*  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  Part  I.,  Book  II.,  chap,  iL  J  i.  Al>- 
bo(t's  translation  of  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  third  edition,  p.  aogi 

*  /.  e.  that  happiness  is  not  directly  Included  in  virtue,  or  virtue  In 
happiness 
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and  effect,  since  it  concerns  a  piaclical  good,  i.  e,  one  that  is  pos- 
sible by  means  oE  action ;  consequently  either  the  desire  of  happiness 
must  be  the  motive  to  maxims  of  virtue,>  or  the  maxim  of  virtue  must 
be  the  efficient  cause  of  liappinesa.  The  first  is  abso/ufflyimpossibie, 
because  (as  was  proved  in  the  AnaJyIic)  maxims  which  place  (he 
determining  principle  of  the  will  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness 
are  not  moral  at  all.  and  no  virtue  can  be  founded  on  them.  Bui  the 
second  is  also  impossible,  t>ecause  the  practical  connection  of  causes 
and  effects  in  the  world,  as  the  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
will,  does  not  depend  upon  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  will,  but 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  physical  power  to 
use  them  for  one's  purposes  ;  consequently  we  cannot  expect  in  the 
world  by  the  most  punctilious  observance  of  the  moral  laws  any 
necessary  connection  of  happiness  with  virtue,  adequate  to  the 
summam  bonum.  Now  as  the  promotion  of  this  summum  boaiitv, 
Ihe  conception  of  which  contains  this  connection,  is  a  priori  a  neces- 
sary object  of  our  will,  and  inseparably  attached  to  the  moral  law, 
(he  impossibility  of  the  former  must  prove  the  falsity  of  the  latter. 
If  then  the  supreme  good  is  not  possible  by  practical  rules,  then  the 
moral  law  also  which  commands  us  to  promote  it  is  directed  to  vaia 
imaginary  ends,  and  must  consequently  t>e  false." 

Kant's  view,  then,  was  that  the  supreme  aim  of  (he  virtuous  man 
is  simply  that  of  conforming  (o  this  law  of  reason— i.e., according  to 
him,  the  law  of  formal  consistency.  He  must  not  pursue  virtue  for 
ihesake  ofhapfiness,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  duty.  In  this  sense 
Kant  inculcates  self-sacri^ce.  But  he  does  not  regard  self  .sacrifice 
as  the  end.  The  end  is  conformity  io  law,  obedience  to  reasoa 
Further,  Kant  considers  that  thoagh  the  virtuous  man  does  not  aim 
a(  happiness,  yet  (he  complete  well-t>eing>of  a  human  tieing  in. 
clodes  happiness  as  well  as  virtue.  And  apparently  he  tboughl  that 
if  we  had  no  ground  for  believing  (ha(  (he  two  elements  are  ulti- 
mately conjoined,  the  ground  of  morality  itself  would  be  removed. 

1  This  is  what  Kant  denies :  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  he  is 
fairly  to  be  described  as  an  ascetic,  or  as  one  who  advocates  self- 

*Cofn^elleweU-I>eing  (bonum  eonSHmmafum)  as  distinguished  from 
supreme  well-lieing  {supremum  bonum).  The  supreme  good  is  vir. 
tue :  the  compleU  good  is  virtue  +  happiness.  See  Critique  of  Prac- 
tical Reason,  Part  I.,  Book  11.,  chap.  ii.  (Abbott's  translation,  p.  206), 
For  a  discussion  of  Kant's  view  on  this  prant,  see  Caird's  Critical 
PAi/osq^fty  0/£ani^  Book  II.,  chap.  V,  (voL  iL  pp.  389-3I4.) 
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Pot  morality  rests  on  a  demand  of  reason  ;  and  the  possibility  of 
attaining  Itie  summum  bonum  is  also  a  demand  of  reasoa  If  tli« 
demands  of  reason  were  chimerical  in  the  latter  case,  they  would 
l>e  equally  discredited  in  the  former.i  He  solves  the  diffictilty  by 
postulating  the  existence  of  God,  "as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  summum  bonum.'  = 

P'rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Kant  did  not  really  regard  self- 
Eacriiice  as  the  end.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  an  end  by  any  serious  school  of  moralists.  Ben- 
tham,  indeed  (at  least  as  represented  by  Damont*),  contrasts  his 
utilitarian  theory  with  what  he  calls  "the  Ascetic  Prindple,"  saying 
<rf  the  latter  that  "  those  who  follow  it  have  a  horror  of  pleasured 
Everything  which  gratifies  the  senses,  in  their  view,  is  odious  and 
criminal  They  found  morality  upon  privations,  and  virtue  upon 
the  renouncement  of  one's  self.  In  one  word,  Ihe  reverse  of  the 
partisans  of  utility,  they  approve  everything  which  tends  to  diminish 
enjoyment,  they  blame  everything  which  lends  to  augment  it." 
But  this  description  would  evidently  not  apply  to  Kant,<  nor  perhaps 
to  any  school  of  moralists,  if  we  except  some  of  Ihe  eilremest  of  the 
Cynics.*  Bentham  himself,  in  the  passage  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  does  not  refer  to  any  philosophic  writers,  but  only 
to  the  Jansenistsand  some  other  theologians.  Even  the  Stoics*  (to 
whom  certainly  Kant  bears  a  strong  resemblance  ^)  did  not  regard 

1  Obseri'e  the  close  resemblance  between  Kant's  view  on  this 
point  and  that  of  Butler.  SeeSidgwick'si/isfary  of  Ethics,  pp.  195-7. 
Kant,  however,  states  Ihe  difRcuUy  in  a  much  more  precise  and  pro- 
found form  than  that  in  which  it  is  put  by  Butler.  Kant's  attempted 
solution,  in  like  manner,  is  ctiaracterised  by  immeasurably  greater 
speculative  depth. 

*  Kant,  toe.  ciL.  section  V.  (Abbott,  p.  221). 

*  Theory  of  Legislation,  chap.  iL  See  also  Pritteiples  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  chap.  iL 

*  There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  the  Methodology  of  Pure  Practical 
Reason  (Abbott's  translation,  p,  254),  in  which  Kant  says  that  virtue 
is  "  worth  so  much  only  because  it  costs  so  much."  But  the  context 
shows  that  his  meaningis  merely  tliat  the  cost  brings  clearly  to  light 
the  purity  of  the  motive. 

»  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  p.  33-25. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Stoics,  see  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp, 
70-85 
f  C/.CakA'sCritical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  IL  pp-aaa^,  &a 
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the  sacri£ce  of  happiness  as  in  itself  a  good.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Kant  himself  remarks,*  both  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  agreed 
in  identifying  virtue  with  happiness ;  only  while  the  Epicureans 
held  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  virtue,  (he  Stoics  held,  contrari- 
wise, Itiat  the  pursuit  of  virtue  is  happiness." 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  on  this  slight  divergence  be- 
tween my  view  on  this  point  and  that  slated  in  Mr.  Muirhead's 
Elements,  not  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  my  disagreement,  but 
rather  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  identity  of  our  views.  For  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  passage  in  Mr.  Muirhead's  book,  I  think  he 
will  easily  see  tliat  the  difference  between  us  is  merely  superficial. 
Although  Mr.  Muirhead  treats  of  the  Kantian  Ethics  under  the  head- 
ing "  The  End  as  Self-Sacrifice,'  and  refers  (o  it  as  illustrating  (he 
ascetic  principle  in  morals,  yet  his  actual  treatment  of  Kant's  funda- 
mental position  does  not.  I  think,  materially  differ  from  (hat  suggested 
in  the  present  manual.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  our  diver- 
gence on  this  point  is  little  more  than  verbaL 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  add  here  that  a  partial  reply  to  Schiller's  ob- 
jections (referred  to  at>ove,  §  13)  was  made  by  Kant  in  his  treatise 
on  Relighn  uiUhitt  Uie  Bounds  of  mere  Reason,*  Kant  there  admits 
that  a  thoroughly  virtuous  man  will  love  virtuous  activitie3,and  per- 
form them  with  pleasure ;  but  he  regards  this  as  a  mere  result  of 
action  from  the  sense  of  duty.  The  man  who  ac(s  from  a  sense  of 
duty  has  a  feeling  of  pleasure  gradually  superinduced.  This  admis- 
sion obviates  the  grosser  forms  of  Che  criticism  that  has  been  passed 
on  Kant  with  regard  lo  this  point  ;  but  it  still  leaves  a  fatal  dualism 
between  the  law  of  reason  and  (he  affections  of  human  kindness. 
In  short,  i(  still  has  the  defect  of  emphasising  the  mere  isolated  gOiMi 
will  instead  of  the  good  cbaracfer,  *  Cf.  above,  Book  I.,  chap.  iiL,  S  z 


1  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  Part  I..  Book  II.,  chap,  iL  (Abbott's 
translation,  p.  20S). 

s  Or  at  least  that  a  certain  form  of  happiness  is  an  inseparable 
accident  of  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  See  Sidgvick's  History  0/  Ethics, 
pp.  83^ 

*  Cf.  also  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Eihits  {Abbott's  translation),  pp_ 

*Thepoint  that  itisspeciallyimportant  to  remember  is,  thai  Kant 
always  insists  Ibat  duty  must  not  be  done  from  inclination.  He 
never  denies  that  it  may  be  done  with  tnclinalioa.  Consequently, 
he  b  not  properly  an  ascetic 


§  I.]  THE  STANDARD  AS  HAPPINESS. 


CHAFTER  IV. 

THE  STANDARD  AS  HAPPINESS. 

§1.  Introductory  Reuarks. — We  thus  see  that  the 
idea  of  a  categorical  imperative  breaks  down,  or  at 
least  lands  us  in  sheer  emptiness.  It  tells  us  only  that 
we  must  judge  our  actions  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
universal  self,  not  from  a  private  standpoint  of  our 
own,  and  that  we  must  act  in  a  way  that  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  this  higher  self.     All  this  is  formal ;  • 

I  In  saying  ttiat  it  19  merely  formal,  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to 
deny  its  practical  importance.  In  concrete  life  we  constantly  tend 
to  judge  ourselves  and  ottiers  by  standards  that  arc  not  of  uni- 
versal application ;  and  Kant's  formula  is  useful  as  a  safeguard 
against  this.  Perhaps  the  following  paasagefrom  Bryce's  j4/M<r(ert« 
Commonweal Ih  (ctap.  liotv.)  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  danger. 
"AH  prof  easions,"  he  say3,"have  a  tendency  to  develop  a  special 
code  of  rules  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  community  at  large. 
As  a  profession  holds  certain  things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary 
to  its  etiquette,  which  are  in  themselves  harmless,  so  it  justifies  other 
things  in  themselves  blamable.  In  the  mercantile  world,  agents 
play  sad  tricks  on  their  principals  in  the  matter  of  commissions,  and 
their  fellow-merchants  are  astonished  when  the  courts  of  law  com- 
pel the  iU-gotten  gains  to  be  disgorged.  At  the  English  Universities, 
everytwdy  who  took  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  was.  until  lately, 
required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
Hundreds  of  men  signed  who  did  not  believe,  and  admitted  that 
(hey  did  not  believe,  the  dotfmas  of  this  formulary ;  but  nobody  in 
Oxford  thought  the  worse  of  them  for  a  solemn  falsehood.  .  .  . 
Each  professionjndulges  in  deviations  from  the  established  rules  of 
morals,  but  takes  pains  to  conceal  these  deviations  from  the  general 
public,  and  continues  to  talk  about  itself  and  its  traditions  with  an 
air  of  unsullied  virtue.  What  each  profession  does  for  ilse'f  most 
individuals  do  (or  themselves.    They  judge  themselves  by  them- 
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we  now  Wait  for  the  content  with  which  the  form  is  to 
be  filled.  We  liave  to  ask,  in  short,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  ideal  self,  and  how  it  is  constituted. 

§2.  Higher  and  Lower  Universes. — That  certain 
forms  of  will  are  higher  or  better  than  others,  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  assumption  oi 
Ethics.  Now  it  follows  from  this  that  certain  desires, 
or  certain  universes  of  desire,  are  higher  or  better  than 
others.  Thus  it  becomes  a  problem  to  determine  why 
it  is  that  any  desire  or  universe  of  desires  should  be 
regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  any  other.  The 
significance  of  this  problem  may  perhaps  be  best  in- 
dicated by  suggesting  a  possible  answer.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  universes  are  more  comprehensive  than 
others.  If  a  man  acts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
happiness  of  his  nation  as  a  whole,  this  ia  evidently  a 
more  comprehensive  point  of  view  than  that  from 
which  he  acts  when  he  has  regard  only  to  his  own 
happiness.  The  former  includes  the  latter.  So  too,  if 
a  man  acts  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  happi- 
ness throughout  the  year,  he  acts  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive point  of  view  than  if  he  has  regard  only  to 
the  happiness  of  the  passing  hour.  Now  the  narrower 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we  act,  the  more  certain 
wc  are  to  fall  into  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction. 

selves,  that  b  to  say,  by  Ibeir  surroundings  and  their  own  past 
acts,  and  thus  erect  in  the  inner  ronim  of  conscience  a  more  lenient 
code  for  their  own  transgress! ona  than  that  which  they  apply  to 
others.  We  all  know  that  a  fault  which  a  man  has  often  committed 
seems  lo  him  slighter  than  one  he  has  refrained  from  and  seen 
others  committing.  Often  he  gets  others  to  talfe  the  same  view. 
'It  is  only  hia  way.'  they  sAy.  'it  is  just  like  Roger,'  The  same 
thing  happens  with  nations."  There  is  perhaps  some  cynicjsm  in 
this ;  trat  it  contains  sufficient  tnitli  to  illustrate  Uie  present  p<unt 
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Ifthe  universe  within  which  we  act  is  merely  that  of  the 
passing  hour,  that  universe  will  no  longer  be  the  dom- 
inant one  when  the  hour  is  past;  and  then  we  shall 
find  ourselves  acting  from  some  different,  and  perhaps 
inconsistent  point  of  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
universe  within  which  we  act  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, we  may  be  able  to  maintain  our  point  of 
view  consistently  through  life,  and  also  to  apply  it  to 
the  actions  of  others.  The  wider  universe  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  the  narrower 
one,  since  it  enables  us  to  maintain  a  more  consistent 
point  of  view  in  our  actions.  From  this  consideration 
we  may  partly  see  why  it  is  that  one  universe  is  to  be 
regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  another.  Still,  this 
does  not  make  it  quite  clear.  For  sometimes  when  we 
prefer  one  universe  to  another,  the  former  does  not 
include  the  latter,  and  is  not  obviously  wider  than  it 
What  is  the  ground  of  preference  in  such  cases  we  shall 
consider  at  a  later  point  in  this  inquiry.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  plausible  expla- 
nation of  the  preference,  which  we  shall  see  reason 
afterwards  to  reject.  In  such  a  subject  as  Ethics, 
erroneous  doctrines  are  often  almost  as  instructive  as 
those  that  are  correct. 

§  3.  Satisfaction  of  Desires. — When  a  desire  attains 
the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  the  desire  is  satisfied; 
and  this  satisfaction  is  attended  by  an  agreeable  feel- 
ing ' — a  feeling  of  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happiness. 

'  I  follow  Dr.  James  Ward  and  otben  in  using  (he  term  "  Feeling  " 
for  pleature  and  pain.  It  ls>  however,  a  veiy  ambiguous  lerm,  and 
perhapi  the  term  "  Affection,"  which  is  used  hj  Plot.  Tilchencr  in  bis 
Oulliiu  tf  Psyckolagy,  is  in  some  ways  preferable.  See  Slont's  Mmaial 
of  F^hotagj,  Book  II.,  duip.  vii).  . 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  end  of  a  desire  is  not 
attained,  we  have  a  disagreeable  feeling — a  feeling  o£ 
pain,  misery,  or  unhappineas.  Now  if  we  act  within  a 
wide  universe,  or  within  a  universe  that  includes  de- 
sires that  are  continually  recurring  throughout  life,  we 
shall  be  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  our  desires 
with  great  frequency,  and  so  to  have  many  feelings  of 
pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  act  within  a  nar- 
row universe,  or  one  containing  desires  that  do  not 
often  recur,  we  may  have  few  satisfactions  and  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  painful  feelings.  Now  it  seems 
plausible  to  say  that,  sini:e  what  we  aim  at  is  the  satis- 
faction of  our  desires,  the  best  aim  is  that  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  number  of  pleasures  and  the  smallest 
number  of  pains.  This  consideration  would  supply  us 
with  a  criterion  of  higher  and  lower  universes.  The 
highest  universe  within  which  we  could  act  wouldbe 
that  which  would  supply  us  with  the  greatest  number 
of  pleasures  and  the  smallest  number  of  pains.  The 
highest  universe,  in  fact,  would  be  that  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  consideration  of  our  greatest  happiness 
throughout  life;  or,  if  we  consider  others  as  well  as 
ourselves,  by  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Hedonism. 

§  i.  Varieties  of  Hedonism. — Hedonism  is  the  general 
term  for  those  theories  that  regard  happiness  or  pleas- 
ure as  the  supreme  end  of  life.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  ^So-/^,  meaning  pleasure.  These  theories 
have  taken  many  different  forms.  It  has  been  held 
by  some  that  men  always,rft>  seek  pleasure,  i.  e.  that 
^pleasure  in  some  form  is  always  the  ultimate  object  of 
desire ;  whereas  other  Hedonists  confine  themselTes 
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to  the  view  that  men  oughi  always  to  seek  pleasure. 
The  former  theory  has  been  called  by  Prot  Sidgwick 
Psychological  Hedonism,  because  it  simply  affirms  the 
seeking  of  pleasure  as  a  psychological  fact ;  whereas 
he  describes  the  other  theory  as  Ethical  Hedonism, 
Again,  some  have  held  that  what  each  man  seeks,  or 
ougbt-to  seek,  is  his  own  pleasure ;  while  others  hold 
that  what  each  seeks,  or  ought  to  seek,  is  the  pleasure 
of  all  human  beings,  or  even  of  all  sentient  creatures. 
Prof.  Sidgwick  has  called  the  former  of  these  views 
Egoistic  Hedonism ;  the  latter,  Uniyersalisiic.  Hedonism,  i 
The  latter  has  also  been  called  Utilitarianism — which,  \ 
however,  is  a  very  inappropriate  n^Iiie"'*  Most  of  the 
earlier  ethical  Hedonists  were  also  psychological! 
Hedonists  ;  but  this  latter  view  has  now  been  almost!' 
universally  abandoned.  Egoistic  Hedonism  has  also 
been  generally  abandoned.  Its  chief  upholders  were 
the  ancient  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans.'  Some  more 
modern  writers,  liowover, — such  as  Bentham  and  Mill 
— did  not  clearly  distinguish  between  egoistic  and 
universalistic  Hedonism,  and  consequently,  though  in 
the  main  supporting  only  the  latter,  often  seemed  to 
be  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  former.  The  student 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  these  different 
kinds  of  Hedonism :   otherwise  great  confusion  will 

1  See  below,  §  9, 

3  Foranaccount  of  these  see  Sidgwick'sffisfofyo/ £""'«.  pp.  33-3. 
and  pp.  82-90,  See  also  Zeller's  Socrates  and  ihc  Socralic  Schools, 
and  Sloics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.  Prof.  Wallace's  little  volume 
on  Epicureanism  ("  Chief  Ancienf  Philosophies  *)  19  a  most  delight- 
ful IJook,  which  every  student  ought  to  read.  ProE.  Watson's 
Hedonistic  Theories  from  ArisUppus  to  Spencer  is  also  exceedingly 
interesting,  and,  though  somewhat  popular  in  ils  mode  of  treatment 
is  nearly  always  reliable. 
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result.  Now  the  doctrine  of  Psychologfical  Hedonism 
has  already  been  considered  in  Book  I.  It  is  simply 
a  statement  of  fact;  whereas  Ethical  Hedonism  is  a 
theory  of  Value,  a'  theory  of  the  ground  upon  which 
one  form  of  action  ought  to  be  preferred  to  others. 

§6.  Ethical  Hedonism. — Wehaveseen  that  the  theory 
of  psychological  Hedonism  is  unsound.  Ethical  He- 
donism, however,  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  this. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out,' 
ethical  Hedonism  is  scarcely  compatible  with  psycho 
'  logical  Hedonism,  at  least  in  its  most  extreme  form. 
If  we  always  did  seek  our  own  greatest  pleasure,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  seek  it ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  seek  the  pleasure  of  others,  except  in 
so  far  as  this  could  be  shown  to  coincide  with  our  own. 
Of  course,  if  psychological  Hedonism  be  merely  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  we  always  do  seek  pleasure  q/ 
some  sort,  then  ethical  Hedonism  may  be  understood 
as  teaching  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greaiesl  pleasure, 
whether  our  own  or  that  of  others.  But,  in  any  case, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two 
doctrines.'    The  confusion  that  has  often  been  made 

1  lielhods  of  EUiics.  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  J  i. 

a  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  do  nol  agree  with  Mr.  Muirhead 
(Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  114)  in  regarding  the  payghological  form  of 
Hedonism  aa  "also  iln  logical  form."  At  the  same  lime.it  should  be 
observedthat  systems  of  ethical  Hedonism  (especially  whenegoistic) 
have  nearly  alwaya  been  made  to  rest  on  psychological  Hedonism. 
Nor  is  this  necessarily  inconsistent  1  for  most  Hedonists  (especially 
egi^stic  Hedonists)  have  denied  any  absolute  "ought"  as  having 
authority  over  men's  natural  inclinations.  They  have  regarded 
Ethics  as  simply  laying  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  our  actions, 
toas  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  gratification  to  our  natural  im- 
pulses They  have  thought  that  by  the  introduction  of  adequate  "sane- 
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between  the  two  theories  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  / 
ail  ambiguity  in  the  word  "desirable."'  This  point 
also  may  be  iUustnited  by  a  passage  from  Mill.  "The 
only  proof,"  he  says,  "capable  of  being  given  that  an 
object  is  visible,  is  that  people  actually  see  it.  The 
only  proof  that  a  sound  is  audible,  is  that  people  hear 
it  .  .  .  In  like  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  sole  evi- 
dence it  is  possible  to  produce  that  anything  is  desir- 
able, is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it."  It  is  here 
assumed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "desirable"  is 
analogous  to  that  of  "visible"  and  "audible,"  But 
"visible"  means  "able  to  be  seen,"  and  "audible" 
means  "  able  to  be  heard";  whereas  "desirable"  does 
not  usually  mean  '  *  able  to  be  desired."  When  we  say 
that  anything  is  desirable,  we  do  not  usually  mean 
merely  that  it  is  able  to  be  desired.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  that  is  not  able  to  be  desired.  What  we 
mean  is  rather  that  it  is  reasonably  to  be  desired,  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  desired.  When  the  Hedonist  says  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  desirable,  he  means 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  desired.  But 
the  form  of  the  word  "desirable"  seems  to  have  mis- 
led several  writers  into  the  notion  that  they  ought  to 

tions"  (see  below,  Nole  to  Book  HI., chap.  vL)  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  commiinity  as  a  whole  might  be  made  coincident  with  the 
individual's  greatest  pleasure.  Benlham  was  particularly  explicit 
on  this  point,  saying  even,  paradoxically,  that  the  word  "  ought  * 
"  ought  to  l>e  abolished."  (But  cf.  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion, chap,  i.,  §  la)  But  this  view  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with 
the  admission  (now  generally  made  by  all  Hedonists)  that  the 
gratification  of  our  own  inclinations  may  conflict  with  duly.  IE  this 
Is  allowed,  ethical  Hedonism  cannot  rest  on  psychologicaL  t^. 
Gizycbi's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethics,  pp.  70 — 78. 
»  C/.  Sidgwick's  iiethods  cf  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap.  aiii..  §  5 

H«|C 
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show  also  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  capable 
of  being  desired."  The  latter  view  is  that  of  psycho- 
logical Hedonism,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  unsound. 
The  former  is  that  of  ethical  Hedonism,  which  we  have 
still  to  exatpine. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
ethical  Hedonism — eg-oislic  and  unwersalistic.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  consider  these,  it  will  be  well  to 
indicate  more  precisely  what  the  general  meaning  of 
ethical  Hedonism  is. 

§  6.  Quantity  of  Pleasure. — Hedonism  is  not  merely 
the  vague  theory  that  we  ought  to  seek  pleasure.  It 
states  definitely  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Otherwise  of  course  it  would  give  us  no 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  Pleasure 
may  be  found  by  acting  in  the  most  contradictory 
ways.  But  when  we  are  told  to  seek  the  ^/-eii/es/ plea- 
sure, there  can  usually  be  but  one  course  to  follow.  In 
estimating  the  quantity  of  pleasure,  it  is  usually  said 
that  there  are  two  points  to  be  taken  into  account — 
intensity  and  duration.'  Some  pleasures  are  preferable 
to  others  because  they  last  longer.     Fains  require  also 

1  The  fallacy  here  involved  is  that  known  to  writers  on  Logic  as 
the  "  Fallacy  of  Figure  of  Speech  '  {figuree  dictioms).  See  Whately'g 
iofifc,  pp.  u7-iS,l>ivis'i  Theory  of  Thought,  p.  'iTo.'Welton'i  Manual 
of  Logic,  voL  II.,  p.  243.  Jevons  {Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic,  p.  175) 
seems  to  have  quite  misunderstood  this  fallacy,  as  well  as  many 

*  In  estlmatinglhe  value  of  pleasures,  there  are.  according  to  Ben- 

(ham,  some  other  qualilies  also  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
— fii  certainty,  propinquity,  fecundity  (power  of  producing  other 
pleasures),  and  purity  (freedom  from  pain).  He  considered  also 
that  we  should  take  account  of  their  extent — t.  e.  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  participate  in  them.  See  his  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legi&. 
lafion.    He  summed  up  his  view  in  the  following  doggerel  vene»— 
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to  be  taken  into  account  Pain  U  simply  the  opposite 
of  pleasure,  and  is  consequently  to  be  treated  just  as 
negative  quantities  are  treated  in  mathematics.  If  a 
pleasure  is  represented  by-^-a,  the  corresponding  pain 
will  be  represented  by— d/  and  what  we  are  to  aim  at 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasures  or  the  small- 
est sum  of  pains,  pleasures  being  counted  as  positive 
and  pains  as  negative.  If  there  are  three  pleasures, 
valued  respectively  at  3,  4,  and  5 ;  S  is  to  be  preferred 
to  either  3  or  4,  3  +  4  is  to  be  preferred  to  g,  3  -"-  5  to 
3  +  4,  and  4  -J-  5  to  3  -f-  5.  Again,  if  we  have  pains 
valued  at  -  3,  -  4,  -  5 ;  -  3  is  to  be  preferred  to  -  4,  and 
—  4  to  -  5.  So  too  5  -  3  is  to  be  preferred  to  4  -  3,  and 
3-4  to  3  -  5  ;  while  between  4-3  and  5-4,  or  between 
3-3  and  4-4,  there  is  no  ground  of  preference.  And 
so  on. 

§  7.  Egoistic  Hedoxism. — ^Egoistic  Hedonism  is  the 
doctrine  that  what  each  ought  to  seek  is  his  own  greatest 
pleasure.  Almost  the  only  writers  who  have  held  this 
doctrine  in  a  pure  form  are  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicu- 
reans. The  writers  of  the  former  school,  however, 
confined  themselves  to  inculcating  the  pursuit  of  the 
pleasure  of  each  moment  as  it  passes — i'  e.  they  did 
not  take  account  of  duration.  The  Epicureans  in- 
culcated rather  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  happiness 

'Intense,  long,  certain,  speedy,  fniitful,  pure. 
Such  marks  in  pleasures  and  in  pains  endurft 
Such  pleasures  seek,  if  private  be  thy  end ; 
If  it  be  public,  wide  let  them  exUnd. 
Such  pains  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view ; 
If  pains  must  come,  let  them  extend  to  few," 
Cf.  Sidgwick's  History  oj  Ethics,  pp,  240-1,  and  Dewey's  OuBitus  0/ 
Elhics.^p.^^.  •  ;       ■  , 

r  .1      .   LtO()i^Ic 
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of  life  as  a  whole.  In  modem  times,  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  introduced  by  Christianity,  this 
doctrine  has  seldom  been  avowed  in  any  form.  Hobbes ' 
and  Gasseiidi  are  the  chief  modem  writers  who 
decidedly  adopt  this  view  ;  and  it  is  by  them  made  to 
rest  on  psychological  Hedonism.  It  appears  abo  in  a 
manner  in  Spinoza ; »  but  he  subordinates  it  to  a  cer- 
tain metaphysical  theory,  which  we  cannot  here  con- 
sider. 

Egoistic  Hedonism  has  always  presented  a  repulsive 
appearance  to  the  moral  consciousness.  Yet  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  it  a  plausible  appearance,  and  even  atthe 
present  time  it  is  recognised  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  as  an 
inevitable  element  in  a  complete  system  of  Ethics. 
The  reason  why  this  should  seem  to  be  so  is  evident 
enough.  It  is  clear  that  the  end  at  which  we  are  to 
aim  must  be  some  end  that  will  give  us  satisfaction. 
When  asked  why  we  pursue  any  end,  the  only  reason- 
able answer  that  can  be  given,  is  that  it  satisfies  some 

1  For  an  account  of  Hobbes,  see  Sidgwick'a  History  of  Ethics,  pp 
163-I7a  It  should  be  observed,  however  {what  perhaps  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick dues  not  sufBciently  bring  oul),  that  the  Egoism  of  Hobbes  is 
much  more  pronounced  than  his  Hedonism.  It  is  even  open  to 
question  whether  he  is  strictly  to  he  regarded  as  a  Hedonist  at  all, 
though  on  the  whole  theanswer  seems  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  Cf. 
Croom  Robertson's  Hobbes,  p.  136.  Helvetios  and  Mandeville  may 
perhaps  also  be  classed  as  Egoistic  Hedonists.  See  Lecky's  History 
of  European  Morals,  ji.  f>  sqq.  But  Mandeville  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  It  should  be  added  that  scarcelyanyof  these  writers  can 
be  regarded  as  ftircly  (or  at  least  consistently)  egoistic  Even 
Ilobl>es  is  led  in  the  end  to  recognise  a  law  of  Reason  (thougli  of  a 
very  derivative  character)  bidding  us  have  regard  to  the  general 
good.    See  Croom  Roliertson's  Hobbes,  p.  142. 

>  See  Principal  Caird's  Spinoza,  chaps.  xlL  and  siiL  Spinoza's 
highest  cud  was  rather  blessedness  than  pleasure  Sec  below,  {(t 
tc),  and  Chap,  V.,  i  14. 
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demand  of  our  nature;  and  the  only  finally  satisfac- 
tory answer  that  can  be  given,  is  tliat  it  satisfies  the 
most  fundamental  demand  of  our  nature.  For  if  we 
say  that  we  pursue  the  end  for  some  external  reason — 
as,  e.  g.  because  we  are  commanded  by  some  supe- 
rior authority — there  still  remains  the  question  why  we 
are  to  be  influenced  by  that  external  reason.  The  only 
answer  that  leaves  no  further  question  behind  it,  is  the 
answer  that  has  reference  to  an  ultimate  demand  of 
our  nature.  Now,  when  we  are  asked  what  it  is  that 
satisfies  the  ultimate  demands  of  our  nature,  it  is  very 
natural  to  answer  "Pleasure." 

On  consideration,  however,  it  appears  that,  in  giv- 
ing this  answer,  we  are  misled  by  the  same  ambiguity 
as  that  which  we  encountered  in  dealing  with  psycho- 
logical Hedonism.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what- 
ever satisfies  the  ultimate  demands  of  our  nature  will 
bring  pleasure  with  it,  and  may  consequently  be  de- 
scribed as  a  pleasure.  But  this  pleasure  must  have 
some  objective  content,  and  that  content  is  not  itself 
■pleasure.  The  object  that  gives  us  pleasure  may  be 
the  pleasure  of  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  or  it  may  be  the  fulfilment  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  duty.  These  things  are  pleasures — 
i.  e.  they  are  objects  theattainment  of  which  will  bring 
us  pleasure.  But  they  are  not  themselves  pleasure — • 
i.  e.  agreeable  feeling.  Here,  again,  therefore,  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  seek  pleasures.  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  seek  pleasure. 

Dr.  Sidgwick,  however,  thinks'  that  "when  we  sit 
down  in  a  cool  hour "  (as  he  says,  quoting  Butler),  we 

<  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap.  xiv.  $  r. 
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perceive  that  there  is  nothing  which  if  13  reasonable  to 
seek — i,  e.  nothing  which  is  desirable  in  itself— except 
pleasure.  He  then  argues  that  since  pleasure  is  the 
one  desirable  thing,  the  greatest  pleasure  must  be  the 
most  desirable.  A  more  intense  pleasure  is  conse- 
quently to  be  preferred  to  a  less  intense,  and  a  pleasure 
which  lasts  longer  to  one  that  is  of  shorter  duration. 
Further,  he  urges  that,  in  estimating  our  pleasures,  a 
past  or  future  pleasure  ought,  caltris  parous,  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  a  present  one.  For 
mere  difference  of  time '  can  of  itself  malce  no  dif- 
ference to  the  value  of  our  pleasures.'  All  this  is 
evidently  true,  on  the  assumption  that  pleasure  is  the 
one  desirable  thing.  Eut  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant 
for  this  assumption.* 

§8.  Universalistic  Hedonisu. — Univcrsalistic  He- 
donism or  Utilitarianism  is  the  theory  that  what  we 
ought  to  aim  at  is  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  of  all  hum.nn  beings,  or  of  all  sentient  crea- 
tures. Thechief  exponents  of  this  theory  are  Ben tham, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Professor  Sidgwick.  Bentham's  proof 
of  the  theory  is  not  very  explicit,*  and  may  perhaps 
be  considered  to  be  sufficiently  represented  by  that 
ofMilL  Mill's  argument  is  stated  thus  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  VlUUarianism  ;  ' '  No  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  general  happiness  is  desirable,  except  that 
each  person,  so  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable, 

*  Apart  from  the  unceiiaiitly  which  is  generaKy  connected  wilh 
the  lapse  of  time.    Allowance  would,  ot  course,  have  to  be  nuwla 

*mSHodi  of  Ethics.  Book  III.,  chap.  xiiL.  §  3. 

*  <?■  $  5.  and  see  below,  §  la 

*  Cf.  Sidgwick's  History  ot  EUiia,  pp.  241-345 

■  i>,  Google 
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desires  his  own  happiness.  This,  however,  being  a 
fact,  we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  which  the  case 
admits  of,  but  all  which  it  is  possible  to  require,  that 
happiness  is  a  good :  that  each  person's  happiness  is  a 
good  to  that  person,  and  the  general  happiness,  there- 
fore, a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons."  He  then 
goes  on  to  argue  that  happiness  is  the  only  good,  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  already  noticed — me.  that  to 
desire  a  thing  and  to  find  it  pleasant  are  but  two  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Now  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  collect  in  a  short  space  so  many  fallacies  as  are 
here  commilled.  Wc  have  already  noticed  the  confu- 
sion in  the  last  point,  due  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  word 
"pleasure."  We  have  also  noticed  the  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  "desirable,"  which  vitiates 
the  first  part  of  the  argument  It  only  remains  to 
notice  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  inference  that  "the 
general  happiness  is  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  per- 
sons." The  fallacy  is  that  which  is  known  in  logic  as 
"the  fallacy  of  composition."  It  is  inferred  that  be- 
cause my  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me,  yours  to  you, 
his  to  him,  and  so  on,  therefore  my  pleasures  +  your 
pleasures  +  his  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me  +  you  -1- 
him.  It  is  forgotten  that  neither  the  pleasures  nor  the 
persons  are  capable  of  being  made  into  an  aggregate. 
It  is  as  if  wc  should  argue  that  because  each  one  of  a 
hundred  soldiers  is  six  feet  high,  therefore  the  w  hoi  0 
company  is  six  hundred  feet  high.  ,  The  answer  is  tlir.t 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  soldiers  stood  on  one 
another's  heads.  And  similarly  Mill's  argument  would 
hold  good  if  the  minds  of  all  human  beings  were  to  bo 
rolled  into  one,  30  as  to  form  an  aggregate.  But  as  it 
is,  "  theai^egate  of  all  persons"  is  nobody,  and  con- 
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sequently  nothing  can  be  a  good  to  him.     A  good  must 
be  a  good  for  somebody.' 

Dr.  Sidgwick's  proof  is  of  a  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter. He  considers  universalistic  Hedonism  to  be 
established  in  the  very  same  way  as  Egoistic  Hedonism 
is  established,*  He  thinks  that  he  has  shown  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  in  ilself  desirable. 
This  being  the  case,  pleasure  is  always  to  be  chosen. 
And  in  the  choice  of  pleasure,  reason  bids  us  be  im- 
partial. The  greatest  attainable  pleasure  is  always  to 
be  selected.  In  choosing  our  own  pleasures,  the  future 
.  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  the  present. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  pleasures  of  others  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  our  own.  It  might 
be  thought  that  in  this  way  Dr.  Sidgwick  had  over- 
thrown egoistic  Hedonism,  and  shown  universalistic 
Hedonism  to  be  the  only  reasonable  Hedonistic  system. 
But,  for  some  reason  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
ho  does  not  consider  this  to  be  the  case.  So  far  as 
can  be  made  out,  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  what  is 
primarily  our  good  is  our  own  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  a  secondary  way  that  we  discover  that  the  pleasure 
of  others  ought  to  be  equally  regarded.  Now  this 
secondary  discovery  cannot  overthrow  the  first  primary 
truth.  Hence  we  are  bound  still  to  regard  our  own 
pleasure  as  a  supreme  good.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick considers  that  there  is  a  certain  contradiction  or 
dualism  in  the  final  recommendations  of  reason.  We 
are  bound  to  seek  our  own  greatest  pleasure,  and  yet 
we  arc  bound  also  to  seek  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
aggregate  of  sentient   beings.     Now  these  two  ends 

1  Cf.  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies,  p.  leg. 

*J/«Ift<Niio/£(Ji(f%  Book  111.,  chap. xiiL,{3. 
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may  not,  and  probably  will  not,  coincide.  There  is 
thus  a  conflict  between  two  different  commands  of 
reason.  This  conflict  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sidgwick 
as  "the  Dualism  of  Practical  Reason."'  But  if  there 
is  any  force  in  this  consideration,  it  seems  as  if  we 
might  carry  it  further,  and  say  that  there  is  a  similar 
conflict  between  the  pursuit  of  our  own  greatest  plea- 
sure at  a  given  moment  and  the  pursuit  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  life  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
a  given  moment  that  appears  to  be  primarily  desirable. 
At  any  given  moment  what  seems  desirable  is  the 
satisfaction  of  our  present  wants.  Consequently,  on 
the  same  principle  we  might  say  that  we  are  bound  to 
seek  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  given  moment  no  less 
than  the  greatest  pleasure  of  our  whole  life.  There 
would  thus  be  three  kinds  of  Hedonism  instead  of  two 
— the  Cyrenaic  view  being  recognised  as  well  as  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Benthamite.  However,  it  is  per- 
haps scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  which  form  of 
Hedonism  is  the  most  reasonable,  as  they  seem  all  to 
be  based  on  a  misconception. 

Two  points  may  be  noted  with  regard  to  universal- 
istic  Hedonism.  In  the  first  place,  it  used  to  be  de- 
scribed as  Utilitarianism,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
inculcate  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useful.  But  it  is  now 
seen  that  pleasure  is  not  more  useful  than  any  other 
possible  end  ;  and  the  name  has  consequently  been 
dropped  in  scientific  writings — though,  for  shortness, 

iPor  Dr.  Sidgwick's  view  on  this  point,  set  his  Methods  of  Ethics, 
concluding  chapter.  Prof.  Gizycki,  who  is  to  a  large  extent  a  fol- 
lower of  Dr.  Sidgwick,  does  not  accept  his  doctrine  on  this  paint 
See  his  criticism  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Methods  of  Etkiesiatiin 
lutemationalJoumalofEthks  for  October,  189a 
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the  term  is  still  often  useil  as  a  designation  of  the  school. 
In  the  second  place,  the  cnil  of  universalistic  Hedonism 
used  to  be  described  as  being  the  attainment  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  was,' that  if  we  had  to  choose  between  a 
great  happiness  of  a  sjnall  number  and  a  smaller  hap- 
piness of  a  great  number,  we  ought  to  preferthe  latter, 
even  if  the  total  happiness  were  less.  But  it  is  now 
recognised  that  if  pleasure  is  to  be  regarded  as  (be 
good,  we  are  bound  to  choose  the  greatest  pleasure, 
even  if  it  should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  person, 
instead  of  being  distributed  over  a  large  number. 
Accordingly,  this  phrase  has  also  been  abandoned' 

§9.  General  Criticism  of  Hedonism,  (a)  Pleasure 
and  Value. — ^\'e  see  now  the  general  foundation  on 
which  the  Hedonistic  theory  of  Ethics  rests.  It  may 
be  based  either  on  a  psychological  theory  of  the  object 
of  desire  or  on  a  theory  of  value.  The  former  basis 
has  been  perhaps  sufficiently  discussed ;  but  on  the 
latter  some  remarks  must  still  be  added. 

The  general  point  of  view  is  that,  though  our  desires 
may  often  bo  directed  to  other  objects  than  pleasure, 
yet,  when  we  set  ourselves  calmly  to  consider  the 
matter,  we  sec  that  pleasure  is  that  which  alone  con- 
stitutes the  value  for  us  of  the  objects  of  our  cxperi- 

1  In  so  far  aa  it  had  any  definite  meaning.  The  phrase  seems  lo 
have  been  Irequenlly  employed  without  any  definite  meaning  being 
attached  lo  it  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  point  in 
Edgeworth's  Mathetiiafical  Psychics,  p.  117  sqq. 

s  U  should  be  observed  lliat  Benlham  himself  seems,  in  his  later 
years,  lo  have  discarded  the  expression  "of  the  greatest  number.* 
His  reasons  for  doing  so  (which  are  not  very  clearly  explained)  may 
be  found  in  Burton's  Inlroduclion  to  Benlham's  Works,  pp.  i3  and  jg, 
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ence.  A  psychosis  (to  use  Prof.  Huxley's  term,' 
adopted  by  recent  psychologists),  i.  e.  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, is  valuable  for  us  exactly  in  proportion  as 
it  is  pleasant.  Consequently,  though  the  impulse  of 
desire  may  sometimes  move  towards  the  less  pleasant 
of  two  possible  objects  ;  and  though,  therefore,  we 
cannot  say  that  our  desires  are  always  moved  simply 
by  the  calculation  of  pleasure  ;  yet,  when  we  reflect 
calmly,  and  from  a  purely  egoistic  point  of  view,  we 
see  that  the  only  reasonable  ground  of  preference  be- 
tween two  psychoses  is  that  the  one  is  more  pleasurable 
than  the  other.  Hence,  though  it  is  not  true  that  we 
always  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  ourselves  the 
pleasantest  of  possible  psychoses,  yet  we  ought  (i.  e. 
it  is  reasonable)  to  secure  for  ourselves  the  most  plea- 
sant, so  long  as  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure  ? 
of  any  one  else  :  and,  in  general,  we  ought  to  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  pleasures  of  all 
psychoses,  present  and  future,  as  great  as  possible. 

Now  it  is  true,  I  think,  that  pleasure  may  fairly  be 
described  as  a  sense  0/  value.*     Mr.  Bradley  has  said  1 

■  Huriey's  Hume,  p.  62. 

^Cf.  Dewey's  Psycholo£y,  p.  id  I  mean  that  it  is  truer  to  call 
pleasure  a  sense  of  value  than  lo  represent  it  as  constiluling  value. 
But  even  to  call  it  a  sense  of  value  involves  a  kind  of  anticipation. 
In  sensuous  pleasure,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  be  said  lo  have 
any  consciousness  of  value.  The  general  subject  of  the  relation 
between  pleasure  and  value  is.  however,  too  complicated  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  I  have  made  some  attempt  lo  deal  with  it  in  a  Note  on 
Valueat  theend  of  Chap.  IV.  oi  my  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy. 
Cf.  a!so  '■  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Value  "  in  Mind,  New  Series,  Vol. 
IV.,  no.  Id 

*  Ethical  Studies,  p.  234.  Mr.  Bradley  has  since  abandoned  this 
view.  The  element  of  truth  in  it  saems  to  lie  in  the  fact  Ihat 
[ileasure  consists  in  a  certain  harmony  of  the  content  of  conscious- 
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that  pleasure  is  essentially  "  the  feeling  of  self-real  ised- 
ness."  Exception  might  be  taken  to  this,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  feelings  of  ani- 
•  mats,  or  to  the  more  animal  pleasures  of  men.  But  at 
any  rate  we  may  say  that  the  feeJhig  of  pleasure  is  the 
accompaniment  of  objects  which  have  a  certain  value ' 
for  the  consciousness  to  which  (hey  are  presented.  It 
is  of  some  importance,  I  think,  to  remember  that  it  ia 
the  objects,  not  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  that  have 
value — the  feeling  of  pleasure  being  the  sense  of  value, 
not  the  na/ue  itself;  but  with  this  point  we  need  not 
here  trouble  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems  at  least  plausible  to 
say  that,  though  pleasure  is  not  the  direct  object  of 
desire,  and  though  it  is  not  even  in  itself  that  which 
has  value  for  us,  yet  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  measure 
o/vitlue ;  just  as  the  degrees  of  a  thermometer,  though 
not  themselves  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
heat ;  or  as  a  token  currency,  though  of  little  value  in 
itself,  may  serve  to  measure  the  values  of  commodi- 
ties. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  plausible  view.  But  it  evidently 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  pleasures  are  all  of  the 
same  sort ;  just  as  the  power  of  money  to  serve  as  a 
measure  of  the  values  of  goods  rests  on  the  assumption 
of  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  currency.     If  the  sense 

ness  with  the  form  of  unity  nithin  which  it  [alls.  But  (hia  form  of 
unity  need  not  be  a  delinite  consciousness  of  self  and  its  realization. 
1  Wherein  this  value  consists,  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. It  may  lie,  as  many  psj-chologisls  have  supposed,  in  a  certain 
heightening  of  genera]  vitality  or  of  particular  vital  functions.  On 
the  Renenil  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  their  place  in  our 
conscious  life,  the  siodent  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Slout't  AMolylie 
PiychoUsy,  chap.  xiL,  at  lo  bis  Manual,  pp.  334-l4a 
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of  value  which  we  have  in  pleasant  feeling  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  values  which  we  re<isonabl7 
attach  to  the  different  objects  that  are  presented  to  our 
consciousness,  this  implies  that  the  values  are  always 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  always  presented,  so  to 
speak,  before  the  same  court  of  appeal.  Or  (taking  Mr. 
Bradley's  phrase)  if  pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  self-rea- 
lisedness,  then  in  taking  pleasure  as  the  measure  of 
our  self-realisation,  we  assume  that  it  is  always  the 
same  self  that  is  realised.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  Be- 
fore considering  this  point  any  further,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  by 
Mill. 

{b)  QuaOiy  of  Pleasures. — ^We  may  say  briefly  that 
the  Hedonistic  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
all  pleasures  are  capable  of  being  quantitatively  com- 
pared—that it  is  always  possible  to  determine  with 
regard  to  two  pleasures,  or  two  sums  of  pleasures, 
which  is  the  greater  and  which  is  the  less.  On  this  point 
a  serious  difScuity  was  raised  '  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  pleasures  differ  not  merely  in 
quantity  but  also  in  quality — that  some  pleasures  are 
preferable  to  others,  not  because  as  pleasures  they  are 
greater,  but  because  they  are  of  a  more  excellent  kind. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hedonistic 
theory  must  be  abandoned,  for  it  is  then  no  longer  true 
that  pleasure  is  the  only  desirable  thing.  One  pleasure 
is,  on  this  view,  more  desirable  than  another,  not  on 
account  of  its  nature  as  pleasure,  but  on  account  of 
some  other  quality  that  jt  possesses,  beyond  its  mere 

1  UHlilariaHism,  chap.  ii.  He  did  not,  indeed,  raise  the  point  as  a 
difficulty,  but  rather  as  indicating  a  ^vay  out  of  a  difRcully.  But 
evidently  it  ia  a  difficulty  from  the  Hedonistic  point  of  view. 
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pleasantness.  Further,  if  we  admit  differences  of 
quality,  it  becomes  impossible  to  place  pleasures,  and 
sums  of  pleasure,  in  any  precise  order  of  desirability. 
Qualities  cannot  be  estimated  against  quantities,  unless 
in  some  way  they  can  be  reduced  to  quantities — and 
this,  on  Mill's  supposition,  is  not  the  case.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  there  really 
are  qualitative  differences  among  pleasures.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  recur  to  some  of  the  points  that 
were  discussed  in  a  former  chapter. 

(c)  Kinds  of  Pleasure. — At  the  beginning  of  Book  I. 
we  distinguished  between  appetites  and  desires,  and  we 
pointed  out  also  that  desires  may  belong  to  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  universes.  Now  just  as  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  different  kinds  of  desire,  so  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  which 
accompany  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  When  an 
appetite  is  satisfied,  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  simple 
and  immediate.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  feeling  that  the  term 
pleasure  is  perhaps  most  properly  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the  satis- 
faction of  desire  is  of  a  more  intellectual  or  reflective 
character,  and  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  described  as 
happiness.  Human  desire  involves  the  more  or  less 
direct  consciousness  of  an  end,  and  in  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  its  satisfaction  there  is  also  a  more  or  less 
direct  consciousness  of  an  end  attained.  These  feel- 
ings vary  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse within  which  we  are  living  at  the  time  when  the 
desire  is  satisfied.  The  feelings  of  satisfaction  that 
belong  to  the  universe  of  self-interest  are  very  different 
from  those  that  belong  to  the  universe  of  duty  ;  those 
that  belong  to  the  universe  of  animal  enjoyment  are 
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very  different  from  those  that  belong  to  the  universe 
of  poetic  or  religious  emotion.  Carlyle  has  suggested  • 
that,  in  the  case  of  such  higher  universes  as  these,  the 
feeling  ought  to  be  described  rather  as  blessedness* 
than  as  happiness.  At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  we 
use  different  words  for  the  different  universes,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  feelings  in  question  are  of  very  different 
characters.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  different  self  that  is 
realised  in  each  of  these  cases ;  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
realisedness  is  consequently  different  Or,  to  put  it  in 
the  other  form  that  we  have  used,  the  sense  of  value 
in  each  case  is  a  sense  of  value  for  a  different  judge. 
We  are  estimating,  as  it  were,  sometimes  in  gold, 
sometimes  in  silver,  and  sometimes  in  copper.  Now 
it  might  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  common 
denominator  for  these  :  but  this  common  denominator 
does  not  seem  to  be  supplied  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
itself. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  is  apt  to  pre- 
sent itself  at  this  point.  It  is  apt  to  be  thought  that 
what  is  different  in  these  different  cases  is  not  the 
feeling  itself,  but  merely  the  object  on  which  the 
feeling  depends.  This  is  the  point  that  we  have  next 
to  consider. 

(rf)  Pleasure  inseparable  from  its  Object. — Pleasure, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  an  entity,  having  an  ex- 
istence by  itself,  independently  of  the  object  in  which 
pleasure  is  felt,  or  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  to 

^Sartor  Rcsarfus,  Book  II.,  chap.  ix. 

■Splnozaaisoseemsto  use  the  term  ^nffVnifo  inthiasense.  This 
form  of  happiness  is  found,  according  to  Spinoza,  in  the  ''  Intellec- 
tual Love  ol  God,'  i.  e.  in  the  apprecialion  of  the  universe  as  the 
realization  of  a  spiritual  principle.  Cf.  also  Janet's  Theory  of  MoreUt, 
Book  I.,  cbap.  OL 
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which  that  object  is  presented.  It  is  an  element  in  a 
total  state  of  consciousness,  and  is  entirely  relative  to 
the  other  elements  in  that  state.  It  is  the  inner  side 
of  that  of  which  the  other  elements  may  be  said  to 
form  the  outer  side.  The  sharp  distinction  that  we 
are  apt  to  draw  between  an  object  of  consciousness 
and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  accom- 
panies it,  is  due  largely  to  an  inadequate  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  object  which  is  presented  to  our 
consciousness.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pleasure  which 
accompanies  the  hearing  of  a  musical  performance. 
The  pleasure  here  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the 
music  which  we  hear.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  music  which  we  hear  is  not  the  total  object 
that  is  before  our  consciousness.  The  hearing  of  the 
music  is  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  ideas  which  it 
calls  up  in  our  minds.  It  is  accompanied  also  by 
other  ideas  which  were  passing  through  our  minds 
before  the  music  commenced.  The  object  which  is 
before  our  consciousness  is  a  complex  total  of  in- 
numerable thoughts  and  images.  Now  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  not  this  complex  total ;  but  neither  can  it 
be  said  to  be  anything  that  is  separable  from  that 
total.  It  is  the  inner  side  to  which  that  total  corre- 
sponds as  the  outer  side.  Given  that  total,  we  could 
not  but  have  that  feeling  of  pleasure.  Change  that 
total,  and  our  feeling  of  pleasure  must  also  be 
changed.  The  total  content  of  our  consciousness  In 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music  is  different  from  the  total 
content  in  reading  a  novel  or  witnessing  a  dramatic 
performance:  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  also  different 
The  feeling  and  the  object  to  which  it  corresponds  are 
like  the  two  sides  of  a  curve.     They  are  distinguishable 
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from  one  another ;  yet  they  are  inseparable,  and  the 
one  necessarily  varies  with  the  other.' 

(e)  Pleasures  cannot  be  Summed. — It  follows  from 
this  that  there  cannot  be  any  calculus  of  pleasures — 
i.  e.  that  the  values  of  pleasures  cannot  be  quanti- 
tatively estimated.  For  there  can  be  no  quantitative 
estimate  of  things  that  are  not  homogeneous.  But, 
indeed,  even  apart  from  this  consideration,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  confusion  in  the  Hedonistic  idea 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  a  greatest  sum  of  pleasures. 
If  pleasure  is  the  one  thing  that  is  desirable,  it  is  clear 
that  a  sum  of  pleasures  cannot  be  desirable  ;  for  a 
sum  of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure.  We  arc  apt  to  think 
that  a  sum  of  pleasures  is  pleasure,  just  as  a  sum  of 

I  Dr.  Sidgwick  has  replied  to  this  objection,  as  staled  by  Green. 
"  It  I3  someUmes  said,"  he  remarks  {Melliodso/Elhks.Book  II., chap, 
ii..  S  2,  note)  "that  'pleasure  as  feeling,  in  distinction  from  its  con- 
ditions which  are  not  feelings,  cannot  t>c  conceived.'  This  is  true  in 
aceriain  sense  of  (he  word 'conceive';  but  not  in  any  sense  which 
would  prevent  us  from  taking  pleasure  as  an  end  of  rational  action. 
To  adopt  an  old  comparison,  il  is  neither  more  nor  less  true  Ifaan  (he 
statement  that  an  angle  cannot  be  '  conceived '  apart  from  its  sides. 
We  certainly  cannot  form  thenotionof  an  angle  without  the  notion  of 
sides  containing  it ;  but  this  does  not  preventus  from  apprehending 
with  perfect  definiteness  the  magnitude  of  any  angle  as  greater  or  less 
than  that  of  any  other,  without  any  comparison  of  the  pairs  of  con- 
taining sides.  Similarly  we  cannot  form  a  notion  of  any  pleasure 
existing  apart  from  some  '  condilions  which  are  not  feelings ' ;  but 
this  is  no  obstacle  to  our  comparing  a  pleasure  felt  under  any  given 
conditions  with  any  other,  however  otherwise  Conditioned,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  equal  or  unequal :  and  we  require  no  more  than  this  lo 
enable  us  to  take  'amount  of  pleasure'  as  our  standard  in  deciding 
between  alternatives  of  conduct"  But  this  reply  seems  to  involve  a 
misconception  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  crilicism.  The  length 
of  the  aides  makes  no  difference  to  the  size  of  the  angle  ;  whereas 
Green's  argument  is  that  (he  nature  of  Ihe  objects  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  we  feel 
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numbers  is  a  number.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the 
case.  A  sum  of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure,  any  more 
than  a  sum  of  men  is  a  man.  For  pleasures,  like  men, 
cannot  be  added  to  one  another.  Consequenfly,  if 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  desirable,  a  sum  of 
pleasures  cannot  possibly  be  desirable  If  the  Hedon- 
istic view  were  to  be  adopted,  we  ought  always  to 
desire  the  greatest  pleasure — i.  e.  we  ought  to  aim  at 
producing  the  most  intense  feeling  of  pleasure  that  it 
is  possible  to  reach  in  some  one's  consciousness.' 
This  would  be  the  highest  aim.  A  sum  of  smaller 
pleasures  in  a  number  of  different  people's  conscious- 
nesses, could  not  be  preferable  to  this ;  because  a  sura 
of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure  at  all.  The  reason  why 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  is  that  we 
habitually  think  of  the  desirable  thing  for  man  not  as 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  but  as  a  continuous  state  of  hap- 
piness. But  a  continuous  state  of  happiness  is  not  a 
mere  feeling  of  pleasure.  It  has  a  certain  objective  con- 
tent. Now  if  we  regard  this  content  as  the  desirable 
thing,  we  do  not  regard  the  feeling  of  pleasure  as  the 
one  thing  that  is  desirable ;  i'.  e.  we  abandon  Hedonism. 
(/)  Mailer  wilkout  Form. — We  may  sum  up  the  de- 
fects of  Hedonism  by  saying  that  it  has  the  opposite 

1  Just  as,  if  our  object  were  to  produce  the  greatest  man  (instead 
of  the  greatest  pleasure),  Falataff  would  have  to  be  preferred  to  the 
whole  of  his  ragged  company.  We  may  calculate,  no  doubt,  that 
nine  tailors  make  a  man  ;  but  that  is  only  on  the  assumption  that 
our  object  is  not  man  as  such,  but  the  fulGlment  of  certain  fundions 
of  a  man.  It  might  be  said  that  in  a  number  of  men  there  19  more 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone  than  in  oue.  But  this  is  to  measure  flesh, 
blood,  and  t>one,  not  men.  So  it  is  possible  that  in  a  number  o[ 
pleasant  experiences  there  is  more  of  something  than  there  is  in 
one.    But  they  are  not  a  greater  pleasure. 
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fault  to  that  which  we  found  in  the  system  of  Kant 
Kant's  principle  of  self- consistency  gave  us  form  with- 
out matter — the  mere  form  of  reason,  with  all  the  par- 
ticular content  of  the  desires  left  out.  Hedonism, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  matter  without  form.  It 
talces  up  all  the  desires  as  they  stand,  and  regards  the 
satisfaction  of  all  as  having  an  equal  right,  in  so  far  as 
the  pleasant  feeling  accompanying  the  satisfaction  is 
equally  intense  and  lasts  equally  long.  This  view 
ignores  the  fact  that  what  we  really  seek  to  satisfy 
is  not  our  desires  but  ourselves ;  and  the  value  of  our 
satisfactions  depends  on  the  liind  of  self  to  which  the 
satisfaction  is  given — i.  e.  it  depends  on  the  universe 
within  which  the  satisfaction  is  received.  It  may  be 
mere  animal  pleasure  :  it  may  be  human  happiness  : 
it  may  be  saint-like  bliss.  To  consider  it  in  this  way 
is  to  consider  our  desires  with  reference  to  their /orffi 
—with  reference  to  the  universe  in  which  they  have  a 
place.  Hedonism  ignores  this  form.  It  looks  on  our 
desires  and  their  gratifications  simply  as  quantities 
of  raw  material.  It  regards  our  wants  as  so  many 
mouths  to  be  filled,  and  the  pleasures  of  their  satisfac- 
tion as  30  many  lumps  of  sugar  to  go  into  them.  It 
is  matter  without  form.' 

1  For  further  criticism  on  Hedoniam,  I  may  refer  to  Bradley's 
Ethical  Studies,  Essay  III.,  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Book  [II., 
chap.  I.,  and  Book  IV.,  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.,  Sorley's  Ethics  of  Natural- 
ism, Part  1.,  chap,  iii,  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  Book 
II.,  Part  I.,  chap,  v.,  §  2,  Janet's  Theory  of  Morals,  Book  I.,  chap,  iv., 
Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  pp.  14-67,  Muithead's  Elements  of  Ethics, 
Book  III.,  chap,  i.  See  also  Watson's  Hedonistic  Theories  front 
AiisUppus  to  Spencer,  and  the  article  by  Prof.  James  Scth,  "  U 
Pleasure  the  Summum  Bonum  ?'  in  the  International  Journal  of 
E('ifcs,Vol.VI.,  no.4.  Forafuller  statement  of  my  own  view  on  this 
subject,  I  may  refer  to  my  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  cbap.  iv. 
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§  10.  Relation  of  Happiness  to  thb  Self. — But 
(hough  we  thus  seem  bound  to  reject  the  Hedonistic 
theory,  we  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  hap- 
piness. If  happiness  is  not  exactly  "our  being's  end 
and  aim,"  it  is  yet  certain  tliat  we  cannot  attain  the  end 
of  our  being  without  attaining  happiness.  All  that  we 
have  to  insist  on  is  that  in  seeking  happiness  we  must 
observe  exactly  wh.tt  kind  of  happiness  it  is  that  we 
seek.  Happiness  is  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  being 
who  enjoys  it.  The  happiness  of  a  man  is  different  from 
the  happiness  of  a  beast  :  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man 
is  different  from  the  happiness  of  a  fool.  What  con- 
stitutes our  happiness,  in  fact,  depends  on  the  universe 
in  which  we  live.  The  smaller  our  universe,  the  more 
easily  is  our  happiness  attained 

"  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do. 
Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  hij>h  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it." 

"  It  is  indisputable,"  as  Mill  says,*  "  that  the  being 
whose  capacities  of  enjoyment  are  low,  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  having  them  fully  satisfied  ;  and  a  highly 
endowed  being  will  always  feel  that  any  happiness 
which  he  can  look  for,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  is 
imperfect.  But  he  can  learn  to  bear  its  imperfections 
if  they  are  at  all  bearable ;  and  they  will  not  make  him 
envy  the  being  who  is  indeed  unconscious  of  the  im- 
perfections, but  only  because  he  feels  not  at  all  the 
good  which  those  imperfections  qualify.  It  is  better 
to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied ; 
better  to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied." 
What  is  important,  then,  is  not  that  we  should  seek  the 
■  UtUitaiianvim,  chap.  iL 
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greatest  sum  of  happiness,  but  the  best  kind  of  happi- 
ness. "We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,"  said 
George  Eliot,'" — such  as  goes  along  with  beingagreat 
man — by  having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  weil  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort 
of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it  that  we 
can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because  our  souls  see 
it  is  good."  The  nature  of  the  highest  happiness,  then, 
depends  not  on  its  being  the  greatest  sum,  but  on  its 
belonging  to  the  highest  kind  of  character.  That  is, 
it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  self,  on  the  nature 
of  the  universe  within  which  we  habitually  live.  To 
attain  the  highest  happiness,  then,  we  must  live  habit- 
ually in  the  highest  kind  of  universe,  and  the  desires 
that  belong  to  that  universe  must  be  satisfied. 

g  11.  Self-realisation  as  the  End, — We  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  little  farther  on  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning  oE  this  chapter.  For  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  we  propounded  the  question,  how  we  were  to 
distinguish  a  higher  universe  from  a  lower;  and  this 
question  is  still  unanswered.  We  have  only  been 
enabled  to  see  th.it  quantity  of  pleasure  cannot  furnish 
the  criterion,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  criterion 
rather  in  the  nature  of  the  character  itself.  We  see,  in 
fact,  that  the  end  must  consist  in  some  form  of  self- 
realisation,  t.  e.  in  some  form  of  the  development  of 
character — that  the  end,  in  short,  ought  to  be  described 
rather  as  pa^ction  than  as  happiness.  What  per- 
fection or  self-realisation  consists  in,  wo  must  endea- 
vour to  find  out  in  the  following  chapter. 

■  Epitocue  lo  llamola.  f-.  , 
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AS  PBRFECTIOK. 

§1.  Application  OF  Evolution  TO  Morals. — ^Theidea 
that  the  end  at  which  we  are  to  aim  is  the  realisation 
of  the  self  or  the  development  of  character,  leads  us  at 
once  to  regard  the  moral  life  as  a  process  of  growth. 
Although  this  idea  has  often  been  applied  to  the  moral 
life  in  former  ages,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  recent  times  that 
the  conception  has  been  made  prominent.  The  whole 
idea  of  growth  or  development — the  idea  of  "evolu- 
tion," as  it  is  often  called— may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
discovery  of  the  present  century.  It  was  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  Hegel  and  Comte  ;  it  was  applied 
by  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  others,  to  the  origin  of 
species  ;  while  Mr.  Spencer  nnd  others  have  extended 
its  applications  to  the  origin  of  social  institutions, 
forms  of  government,  and  the  like,  and  even  to  the 
formation  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  With  these 
applications  we  are  not  here  concerned.  We  have  to 
deal  only  with  the  application  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
to  morals.  And  even  with  this  application  we  have  to 
deal  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  with  the  fact  that  the  moral  life  of  individuals 
and  nations  undergoes  a  gradual  growth  or  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  years  or  ages.  This  is  a  fact  of 
moral  history,  whereas  herd  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  theory  of  that  which  is  essential  to  the  very 
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nature  of  morality.  When  we  say,  then,  that  the  idea 
of  evolution  is  applicable  to  the  moral  life,  we  mean 
that  the  moral  life  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  growth  or 
development.  The  sense  in  which  it  is  so  will,  it  is 
hoped,  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

§  2.  Development  of  Life. — We  may  say,  to  begin 
with,  that  what  we  mean  is  this.  There  is  in  the 
moral  life  of  man  a  certain  end  or  ideal,  to  which  he 
may  attain,  orof  which  he  may  fall  short ;  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  life  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end 
or  ideal,  and  the  gradual  attainment  of  it.  We  may 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  reference  to  the  forms  of 
animal  life.  Among  animals  there  are  some  that  we 
oaturaliy  regard  as  standing  higher  in  the  scale  of  being 
than  others.  Wejudge  them  to  be  hi;jher  by  reference 
to  a  certain  {it  may  be  a  somewhat  v.iguc)  standard 
that  we  have  in  our  minds — whether  it  be,  as  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  standard  of  adaptation  to  their 
environment,  or  the  standard  of  approximation  to  the 
human  type,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Now  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  there  Js  a  continuous 
development  going  on  throughout  the  species  of  animal 
existence,  the  main  significance  of  tliis  development 
will  lie  in  the  evolution  of  forms  of  life  that  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  standard  or  ideal  type. 
Similarly,  the  evolutionary  theory  of  Ethics  is  the  view  - 
that  there  is  a  standard  or  ideal  of  character,  and  that 
the  significance  of  the  moral  life  consists  in  the  grad- 
ual approximation  to  that  type. 

§  3.  Higher  and  Lower  Views  of  Development. — In 
all  development  there  is  a  beginning,  a  process,  and  an 
end.  The  developing  thing  starts  from  a  certain  level 
and  moves  onwards  towards  a  higher  level.     Now  in 

•ogle 
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general  what  is  presented  to  us  is  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end,  but  the  process.  The  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life  do  not  often  come  before  our  notice,  and 
the  nature  of  the  lowest  of  all  is  quite  obscure.  Nor 
do  we  know  what  possibilities  there  may  be  of  still 
further  development  in  the  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
starting-point  and  the  goal  arc  alike  concealed  from 
us  :  wc  see  only  the  race.  So  it  is  also  with  the  moral 
life.  The  earliest  beginnings  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness are  hidden  in  obscurity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  scarcely  form  a  clear  conception  of  a  perfectly 
developed  moral  life.  We  know  it  only  in  the  course 
of  its  development  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  process  except  by  reference  cither  to  its 
beginning  or  to  its  end.  And  we  may  endeavour  to 
understand  it  by  reference  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
Other,  Hence  there  arc  two  possible  methods  of  inter- 
preting the  moral  life,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment. We  may  explain  it  by  reference  to  its  begin- 
ning or  to  its  end.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more 
natural  method ;  as  it  is  most  usual  to  explain  pheno-  ' 
mena  by  their  causes  and  mode  of  origination.  But 
further  consideration  -seems  to  show  that  this  is  in  reality 
the  lower  and  less  satisfactory  method.  Let  us  con- 
eider  briefly  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  two  methods, 
§4.  Explanation  by  Beginking.  ^It  seems  most 
natural  at  first  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  moral  life 
by  tracing  it  back  to  its  origin  in  the  needs  of  savages, 
or  even  in  the  struggles  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  wc  explain  ordinary  natural  phenomena, 
such  as  the  formation  of  geological  strata,  and  even  the 
growth  and  decline  of  nations.  We  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  or  as  near  to  the  beginning  as  we  can  get, 
h;Tc 
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and  trace  the  causes  that  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  development  of  the  object  of  our  study. 
We  do  not  inquire  what  the  end  of  it  will  be.  To 
inquire  into  this  would,  in  gjeneral,  throw  little,  if  any, 
light  upon  its  actual  condition.  Ought  not  the  develop- 
ment of  morals  to  be  studied  in  the  same  way?  The 
answer  seems  clear.  The  science  of  Ethics,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  occupies  quite  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  origins  and 
with  the  tracing  of  history,  but  with  the  determination 
of  ideals  and  the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
these  ideals  influence  conduct  Now  the  ideal  lies  at 
the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning.  In  dealing  with 
natural  phenomena  we  are  concerned  primarily  with 
what  IS,  and  secondarily  with  the  way  in  which  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is.  In  Ethics,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  Iinow  what  is.  ■ 
"Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be."  It  is  what 
he  hopes  to  be  that  determines  the  direction  of  his 
growth.  The  meaning  of  this,  however,  may  become 
clearer  if  we  direct  attention  for  a  little  to  the  theory  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  recent  writers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  moral  life  by  tracing 
it  back  to  its  origin. 

§  5.  Mr.  Herbert  Spbncer's  View  of  Ethics. — Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  theory  on  this  subject  is  contained 
In  a  very  interesting  book  entitled  The  Data  of  Ethics* 
To  give  any  complete  account  of  the  contents  of  that 

'  /.  t.  what  U  in  Ihe  purely  natural  history  sense,  in  which  we  say 
that  the  lion  u,  while  the  unicorn  is  not  In  the  deeper  sense,  of 
coarse,  Ethics  a  concerned  with  what  is — viz.  with  wliat  man's  fun- 
damental nature  if.    Cf.  above,  chap.  iiL  of  the  present  Book,  {  3. 

■  NowPart  L  of  his  larger  txMk,  r/wfnn£i;^hV0/£aict  1 
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book  ivouid  be  quite  impossible  here ;  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  indicating  its  drift '  Mr.  Spencer 
begins  by  trying  to  determine  what  we  mean  by  con- 
duct, and  what  we  mean  by  calling  conduct  good  or 
bad.  He  examines  this  question  by  going  back  to  the 
life  of  the  lower  animals.  In  all  life  there  is  what  may 
be  called  conduct,  and  in  all  life  it  may  be  good  or 
bad.  Now  the  essence  of  life,  as  seen  in  its  lowest 
forms,  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  in  "the 
continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
relations  " — i.  e.  the  constant  effort  of  an  organism  to 
adnpt  itself  to  i(s  environment.  All  conduct  tends 
either  to  promote  or  to  hindersuch  adaptation.  In  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  promote  it,  it  is  good  :  in  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  hinder  it.  it  is  bad.  Good  conduct  produces 
pleasure,  because  it  brings  the  organism  into  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  Dad  conduct  produces  pain. 
Nearly  all  conduct  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 
Perfectly  good  conduct  would  be  tJiat  which  produces 
only  pleasure  with  no  accompanying  pain.  But  con- 
duct is  relatively  good  when  it  tends  on  the  whole  to 
produce  a  surplus  of  pleasure  over  pain — i'.  e.  when  it 
tends  on  the  whole  to  produce  a  more  perfect  ad- 
justment of  organism  to  environment.  The  supreme 
moral  end  is  to  help  on  the  process  of  development, 
which  consists  in  a  more  and  more  perfect  adjustment 
of  internal  relations  to  external  relations. 

§  6.  Criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  View. — Now  this 
theory  is  in  many  ways  suggestive.  It  helps  to  bring 
the  study  of  the  moral  life  into  co-ordination  with  the 
study  of  life  generally ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  development  of  modern  scientific  thought, 
1 C/.  Sidgwick'a  UisU>ry  ofEUiies,  pn  35t-^. 
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which  leads  us  to  believe  (hat  there  are  no  absolute 
divisions  between  the  various  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
and  that  we  are  never  likely  to  fully  understand  any 
one  of  these  objects  without  bringing  it  into  relation 
to  all  the  rest  Yet  a  little  reflection  seems  to  show 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  involves  a  kind  of  Strrepor 
KpoTtpov,  or  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  For  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  development  of  our  lives 
means  a  continuous  process  of  adjustment  to  our 
environment  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  certain  sense 
8uch  a  process  is  conttnuaily  going  on.  The  progress 
of  our  knowledge  means  that  wc  are  constantly  adjust- 
ing our  ideas  more  and  more  to  the  objective  realities 
of  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  advance  of  the  arts 
means  that  we  are  gradually  learning^  to  adjust  our 
modes  ofilife  to  the  necessities  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  conditions  of  the  external  world.  And  so  in 
morals,  in  so  far  as  wc  can  claim  to  have  "  sweeter 
manners,  purer  laws  "  than  our  forefathers,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  wider  ideas  of  what  is  required  of  us,  and  are 
more  conscientious  In  meeting  these  requirements,  all 
this  means  that  we  are  adjusting  our  modes  of  life 
more  and  more  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But 
what  exactly  is  implied  in  this  adjustment?  Does  it 
not  imply,  above  everything,  that  we  have  certain  ■ 
ends  that  we  set  before  ourselves  to  be  attained  i 
When  we  say  that  two  things  are  not  adjusted  to  one 
another,  we  implythat  we  have  some  idea  of  a  relation 
in  which  the  two  things  ought  to  stand  and  in  which 
at  present  they  do  not  stand.  In  a  sense  everything  is 
adjusted  to  everything  else.  Death  is  an  adjustment 
A  living  being  is  conscious  of  a  certain  want  of  adjust- 
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scientific  man  perceives  that  his  ideas  are  not  fully 
adjusted  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  he  pursues  know- 
ledge in  order  that  he  may  adjust  them  more  com* 
pletely ;  but  a  stone  is  adjusted  to  its  environment 
without  the  need  of  any  such  effort"  The  scientific 
man  is  aware  of  a  want  of  adjustment  simply  because 
he  is  aware  of  an  unattained  end — in  other  words, 
because  he  brings  an  Ideal  with  him  to  which  the  world 
docs  not  conform.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  surely  we 
ought  to  turn  the  statement  the  other  way  about  We 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  deficiency  of  living  beings, 
which  the  development  of  their  lives  is  gradually 
removing,  consists  In  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
adjusted  to  their  environment ;  but  rather,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  self-conscious  beings,  that  the  deficiency 
consists  in  the  fact  that  their  environment  is  not 
adjusted  to  them.  For  it  is  not  in  the  environment,  but 
in  themselves,  that  the  standard  lies,  with  reference  to 
which  a  deficiency  is  pronounced.  If  a  man  were 
content  to  "let  the  world  slide,  "he  would  soon  enough 
become  adjusted  to  his  environment ;  it  is  because  be 
insists  on  pursuing  his  own  ends  that  the  process  of 
adjustment  is  a  hard  one.  It  is  because  he  wants  to 
adjust  his  environment  to  himself;  or  rather,  because 
he  wants  to  adjust  both  himself  and  his  surroundings 
to  a  certain  ideal  of  what  his  life  ought  to  be.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  indeed,  it  would  often 
be  as  true  to  say  that  they  adjust  their  environment 
to  themselves  as  that  they  adjust  themselves  to  their 
environment  In  any  case,  adjustment  seems  to  have 
no  meaning  unless  we  presuppose  some  ideal  form  of 
adjustment,  some  end  that  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
'  C/  Prof.  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Froiress,  pp.  371-3.  , 

ogle 
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sciously  sought  But  if  so,  then  it  is  surely  rather  with 
(he  idea  of  this  end  that  we  ought  to  start  than  with 
the  mere  idea  of  the  process  of  adjustment,  in  which 
the  end  is  presupposed.  Though  it  seems  natural  to 
hegin  at  the  beginning  in  our  explanation  and  move 
on,  through  the  process,  to  the  end ;  yet  since  in  this 
case  it  is  the  end  by  which  the  process  is  determined, 
it  is  rather  at  the  end  that  we  ought  to  begin,  ■ 

§7.  V'Bws  OF  OTHER  EVOLUTIONISTS. — Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most  other  writers 
of  the  evolutionist  school  by  the  distinctness  with 
which  he  recognises  an  ultimate  and  absolute  end  to 
which  conduct  is  directed.  Although  he  begins  his 
explanation  from  below,  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  life,  he  yet  leads  up  to  the  concep- 
tion of  an  absolute  end.  Hence  he  insists  on  the 
need  of  treating  Ethics  from  a  teleological  point 
of  view*;  and  indeed  carries  his  conception  of  an 
ultimate  end  so  far  that  he  even  propounds  the  idea 
of  an  absolute  system  of  Ethics,  not  relating  to  the 
present  world  at  all,  but  rather  to  a  world  in  which 
the  adjustment  to  environment  shall  have  been  com- 
pletely brought  about'  Most  other  evolutionists  have 
repudiated  this  absolute  Ethics,*  and  have  also  avoided 
the  statement  of  any  absolute  end  to  which  we  are 
moving.     Thus,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  seems  to  content 

1  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  Spencer's  doctrine,  see  Sor- 
ley's  Elhia  of  Naturalism,  especially  pp.  303-230,  Alexander's  Moral 
Order  and  Progress,  pp.  266-277,  Muirhead's  EUments  of  Ethics,  pp. 
136-1591  suitl  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  pp.  67-78,  and  pp.  142-146 

'  Data  of  Ethics,  pp.  304-5. 

*  See  Dr.  Sidgwick's  account  of  this,  History  cfEthics.p.  356. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  430,  Alexander's 
Uoral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  37a  1 
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himseir  with  the  idea  of  health  or  efficiency.  "  A  moral 
rule  is  astatement  of  a  conditioci  of  social  welfare,"' 
Virtue  means  efSciency  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  social  equilibrium,*  This  theory  does  not  require 
any  view  of  an  ultimate  end  to  which  society  ismov* 
iiig ;  but  simply  takes  society  as  it  finds  it,  and  r^ards 
its  preservation  and  equilibrium  as  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at.*  Prof.  Alexander  adopts  a  view  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Thushcsays,*  "An  act  orperson 
is  measured  by  a  certain  standard  or  criterion  of  con- 
duct, which  has  been  called  the  moral  ideal  This 
moral  ideal  is  an  adjusted  order  of  conduct,  which  is 
based  upon  contending  inclinations  and  establishes 
an  equilibrium  between  them.  Goodness  is  nothing 
but  this  adjustment  in  the  equilibrated  whole,"  This 
view  of  Ethics  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  animal  life  which  was  set  forth  by 
Darwin.  According  to  Darwin's  view,  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  species  takes  place  by  means  of  a 
"strugglefor  existence,  "in  which  "the  fittest  "survive. 
This  process  is  commonly  referred  to  as  one  of  "nat- 
ural selection."  In  the  same  way,  the  view  of  Mr. 
Stephen  and  Prof,  Alexander  is  that  In  the  moral  life 
there  is  a  process  of  natural  selection  in  which  the 
most  efficient,  or  the  most  perfectly  equilibrated  type 
of  conduct   is   preserved.     The   connection   between 

1  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  45a  '  Ibid.,  pp.  75-*I,  &c. 

■  C/.  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stephen's  theory  in  Sidgwick's  History 
of  Ethics,  p.  257.  Of  course,  on  such  a  view,  any  actual  stale  of 
society  is  regarded  as  being  only  partly  in  equilibrium ;  and  the  end 
aimed  at  may  be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  perfect  eguitibrium.  But 
the  writers  rcferredtodo  not  attempt  to  give  any  positive  account  of 
what  would  be  involved  in  such  an  equilibrium. 

•  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  399, 
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this  theory  and  that  of  Darwin  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  Prof.  Alexander  in  a  recent  article  on  ' '  Natural 
Selection  in  Morals  " ' ;  and  as  this  seems  to  me  to 
contain  perhaps  the  best  summary  statement  that  we 
have  in  English '  of  the  attempt  to  explain  morality 
from  below,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  briefly 
its  general  scope  and  gist, 

§  8.  Natural  Selection  in  Morals, — "Natural  Selec- 
tion," says  Mr.  Alexander,^  "  isa  name  for  the  process 
by  which  different  species  with  characteristic  structures 
contend  for  supremacy,  and  one  prevails  and  becomes 
relatively  permanent."  In  the  case  of  animal  life  the 
struggle  is  primarily  one  between  different  individuals 
or  sets  of  individuals,  some  of  which  die  out,  while 
the  "  more  fit  "  survive.  It  is  not  exactly  so  in  morals. 
"The  war  of  natural  selection  is  carried  on  in  human 
affairs  not  against  weaker  or  incompatible  individuals, 
but  against  their  ideals  or  modes  of  life.  It  does  not 
suffer  any  mode  of  life  to  prevail  or  persist  but  one 
which  is  compatible  with  social  welfare."*  What 
happens  in  the  animal  world  is  that  certain  individuals 
or  sets  of  individuals  happen  to  be  born  with  peculiar 
natural  gifts.  These  gifts  turn  out  to  be  such  as  make 
them  more  fit  to  survive  than  other  individuals  ;  and 
accordingly  they  do  survive,  and  transmit  their  char- 
acteristics to  their  descendants,  while  their  less  favoured 

<  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  vol.  ii..  Na  4  (July,  1SS2),  pp.  4C9- 
439.  Cf.  ai^Prol.  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  Book  III., 
chap,  iv.,  where  the  same  point  is  brought  out 

'An  even  more  extreme  instance  of  an  attempt  toexpl^n  morality 
from  below,  and  on  very  similar  lines,  will  tiefound  ina  recent  Ger- 
man work  entitled  Ein/riiu^^indjtfitfiira/wiiMnsc^iaflby  Dr.  GeOTg 
SinuneL 

'  Loc.  at.,  p.  431.  *  IbitL,  p.  42& 
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rivals  die  out.  In  the  case  of  morals,  however,  we 
are  dealing  "not  with  animals  as  such,  but  with 
minds."'  In  such  cases  "we  have  something  of  the 
following  kind.  A.  person  arises  (or  a  few  persons) 
whose  feelings,  modified  by  more  or  less  deliberate 
reflection,  incline  him  to  a  new  course  of  conduct. 
He  dislikes  cruelty  or  discourtesy,  or  he  objects  to  see- 
ing women  with  inferior  freedom,  or  to  the  unlimited 
opportunity  of  intoxication.  He  may  stand  alone  and 
with  only  a  few  friends  to  support  him.  His  proposal 
may  excite  ridicule  or  scorn  or  hatred  ;  and  if  he  is  a 
great  reformer,  he  may  endure  hardship  and  obloquy, 
or  even  death  at  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  persons 
whom  he  offends.  By  degrees  his  ideas  spread  more 
and  more ;  people  discover  that  they  have  similar 
leanings;  they  are  persuaded  by  him ;  their  previous 
antagonism  to  him  is  replaced  by  attachment  to  the 
new  mode  of  conduct,  the  new  political  institution. 
The  new  ideas  gather  every  day  fresh  strength,  until 
at  last  they  occupy  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  persons, 
or  even  of  nearly  all,"'  "  Persuasion  and  education", 
in  fact,  without  destruction,  replace  here  the  process 
of  propagation  of  its  own  species  and  destruction  of 
the  rival  ones,  by  which  In  the  natural  world  species 
become  numerically  strong  and  persistent. "  "  Persua- 
sion corresponds  to  the  extermination  of  the  rivals  " ; 
for  "the  victory  of  mind  over  mind  consists  in  persua- 
sion."* Thus,  then,  the  origin  of  moral  ideals,  like  the 
origin  of  species,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  process  of  nat- 
ural selection. 

§  9.  Nbed  of    Teleology. — Now   there    can   be  no 

1  Ibid.,  p.  430l  *  Loe.  dt.,  p.  414,  *  Ibid.,  p.  43a 
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doubt  that  all  this  is  very  suggestive  and  instructive ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  account  of 
the  moral  ideal,  it  labours  under  a  fatal  defect.  It  is 
a  mere  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  the  moral  life.  ■ 
Now  in  dealing  with  animal  life  we  may  be  content 
with  a  mere  natural  history.  In  this  case  we  do  not 
want  to  know  much  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
species  that  exist  and  that  have  existed,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  led  them  to  survive  or  perish. 
We  are  not  much  interested  to  inquire  what  right  man 
has  to  extirpate  the  wolf,  or  how  we  are  to  justify  the 
extermination  of  the  mammoth  or  the  survival  of  the 
ape.  We  are  not  specially  in  terested  in  the  relative  values 
ofdifferent  species  of  animal  life.  But  it  is  just  with  the 
question  of  value  that  Ethics  is  concerned.  We  wish 
to  know  the  ground  0/  preference  of  one  kind  of  con-  ' 
duct  over  another;  and  it  is  nosolution  of  this  problem 
to  say  that  the  one  kind  has  succeeded  in  driving  out 
the  other.  This,  indeed,  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander himsclt  "A  new  plan  of  life,"  he  .says,  "is 
not  made  good  because  it  succeeds  ;  its  success  is  the 
stamp,  the  t'mprimalur  affixed  to  it  by  the  course  of 
history,  the  sign  that  it  is  good."  '  Butthis  admission 
is  of  little  value  ;  for  when  he  is  asked  what  it  is,  then, 
that  makes  it  good,  what  is  the  common  characteristic 
that  makes  ideals  morally  valuable,  he  can  only  answer 
"that  that  common  characteristic  consists  in  that  such 
a  plan  of  life  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  ; 
that  under  it  the  society  reacts  without  friction  upon 

1  Loc  dL,  p.  41S.  Sometimes,  I  think,  Mr.  Alexander  forgets  this, 
Thus,  in  his  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  307,  he  saya — "  Evil  is 
simply  Ihat  which  has  been  rejected  and  defeated  in  the  struggle 
with  the  soo<i-" 
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its  surroundings,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  that  in 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed  society  can  with 
this  ideal  so  live  that  no  part  of  it  shall  encroach  upon 
the  rest,  that  the  society  can  be  in  equilibrium  with 
Itself." '  But  why  should  wo  desire  that  society  should 
be  in  equilibrium  with  itself?  What  is  it  that  makes 
this  condition  valuable  to  us?  This  iathe  question 
which  we  are  forced  to  ask ;  and  it  is  a  similar  question 
that  recurs  in  connection  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  with  all  similar  theories.  These  writers  answer 
questions  of  natural  history  instead  of  questions  of 
Ethics,*  What  they  say  may  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  way  in  which  the  moral  life  has  developed,  but 
does  not  answer  the  question — Why  are  we  to  choose 
that  Ufe?  Why,  we  may  ask,  for  instance,  should  wo 
not  seek  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society,  instead 
of  promoting  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  could  only  be 
given  by  showing  that  that   equilibrium   is  a  good, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  419  Cf.  also  Prof.  Alexander's  article  on  "  The  Idea  of 
Value,"  in  Mind,  voL  L,  Ka  i  (Jan.,  1892),  especially  pp.  44-4S. 

1  This  point  is  very  fully  brought  out  in  Sorlcy's  Elhii:s  of  Natural- 
ism, Part  II.,  chap,  ijl  A  short  passage  may  here  be  quoted 
(pp.  170-1).  "A  man  might  quite  reasonably  ask  why  he  should 
adopt  as  maxims  of  conduct  the  laws  seen  to  operate  in  nature. 
The  end,  in  this  way,  is  nol  made  to  follow  from  the  natural  function 
of  man.  It  is  simply  amodein  which  theeventsof  the  world  occur; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  give  a  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  as 
his  end  by  the  individual  agent  To  him  there  may  be  no  sufficient 
ground  of  inducement  to  become  'a  self-conscious  agent  in  the 
evolution  of  the  universe,'  From  the  purely  evolutionist  point  of 
view,  no  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  difRcully.  It 
seems  really  to  go  no  deeper  than  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  lo  Boswell, 
when  the  latter  plagued  him  to  give  a  reason  for  action  :  '  Sir,'  said 
he,  in  an  animated  tone, '  il  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life,'  *  Cf. 
Sidgwick's  MelHods  of  Elhks,  p,  Sj,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Eikia, 
pp.  i49-i3f* 
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Similarly,  we  may  ask — Why  may  we  not  set  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  stream  of  development 
which  Mr.  Spencer  traces?  Here  again  the  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  found  by  showing  that  the  stream 
of  development  is  leading  to  something;  which  we  re- 
cognize as  good — sometliing  that  can  serve  as  an  ideal 
for  our  moral  nature.  If  this  can  be  shown,  then  we 
may  start  from  that  ideal.  That  ideal  then  becomes 
the  explanation  of  the  process,  instead  of  the  process  „ 
being  an  explanation  of  it.  We  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  development  because  we  are  seeking  that  ideal. 
The  end,  and  not  the  beginning,  is  thus  taken  as  the 
principle  of  explanation. ' 

§10.  Explanation  by  End. — Even  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  animal  life  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
(he  idea  of  teleology  ought  not  to  be  introduced. 
Indeed  even  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view  of  evolution  there 
is  a  kind  of  teleology.  The  whole  life  of  animals  is 
regarded  as  a  continual  struggle  after  a  perfect  adjust- 
meni  That  is  the  ideal  by  which  the  whole  process  is 
explained.  And  it  is  possible  that  on  a  deeper  view  of 
evolution  the  meaning  of  the  process  might  be  seen  to 
have  a  still  more  profoundly  teleological  significance. 
So  at  least  Emerson  thought — 

'■  Striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  /orm.' 
So  also  Aristotle  and  Ilcgcl  thought.'     But   however 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  essentia!  point  in  the  argument  of  Prof. 
Huxley's  famous  Romanes  Lecture  (Evolulian  and  Ethics).  But 
Prof.  Huxley  partly  obscures  Ihe  point  by  drawing  an  unreal  anti- 
thesis between  Ihe  processes  of  nature  and  the  activities  of  the 
moral  life.  Cf.  also  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan's  Habit  and  Instinct, 
pp.  271  and  335,  and  Seth's  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  I, 

■  It  is  still  more  remarkable  (though  perliaps  nut  so  consistent)  to 
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this  may  be  with  regard  to  animal  life,  and  to  the  life 
of  nature  generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
must  apply  teleological  ideas  in  Ethics.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  explicitly  stated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  himselt  But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  moral  life  from  behind  cannot  be 
of  much  avail.  We  must  explain  it  rather  by  what 
lies  in  front  of  us,  by  the  ideal  or  end  that  we  have 
in  view.  How  this  maybe  done,  may  be  indicated 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  work  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  thinkers  in  recent  times  who  have 
attempted  it — the  late  Professor  T.  11.  Green. 

§11,  Greek's  View  of  Ethics. — Green's  doctrine  is 
stated  in  his  great  work  entitled  I'rolegomena  lo  Ethics, 
probably  the  most  considerable  contribution  to  ethical 
science  that  has  been  made  in  England  during  the 
present  century."  Green  taught  that  the  essential 
element  in  the  nature  of  man  is  the  rational  or  spiritual 
principle  within  him.  Man  has  appetite,  as  animals 
have,  and,  like  them,  he  has  sensations  and  mental 
images;  but  these,  and  everything  else  in  man's 
nature,  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  reason. 
His  appetites  are  not  met-e  appetites ;  his  sensations 
are  not  mere  sensations.  In  his  appetites  there  is 
always  more  or  less  explicitly  present  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  end — i.  e.  they  are  desires  and  not  mere  appe- 
tites.*   In  his  sensations  there  is  always  more  or  less 

find  such  a  pronounced  materialist  as  Diihring  objecting  strongly 
to  llie  Darwinian  attempt  to  explain  evolution  by  the  mere  struggle 
for  existence,  and  urging  the  adoption  ot  a  more  teleological  view 
See  his  Cursus  dcr  Pbilosophie,  It.  iii. 

'  The  account  of  Green's  doctrine  contained  in  Sidgwick's  Hislory 
cfEikics  (pp.  259-560)  is  unhappily  verv  inadequate. 

*  I  may  say  that  Green  seems  lo  me  to  exaggerate  the  extent  Ut 
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explicitly  present  the  element  of  knowledge — i.  e.  they 
are  perceptions  and  not  mere  sensations.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  man  is  rational,  self-conscious,  spirituat 
This  is  the  essential  fact  with  regard  to  man's  nature. 
Green  points  out,  indeed,  that  even  in  animal  life,  and 
even  in  inanimate  nature,  we  must  assume  the  presence 
of  a  rational  principle — ^just  as  Mr.  Spencer  poiiits  out 
that  even  in  animal  life  there  is  present  the  principle  of 
adjustment  But  in  nature  the  presence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  implicit.  We  must  believe  that  it  is  tliere,  but 
it  is  concealed  or  imperfectly  manifested.  In  man  it  is 
explicit ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  becoming  explicit.  And  • 
the  significance  of  the  moral  life  consists  in  the  con- 
stant endeavour  to  make  this  principle  more  and  more 
explicit — to  bring  out  more  and  more  completely  our 
rational,  self-conscious,  spiritua!  nature.  How  exactly 
this  is  to  be  done.  Green  admits,  it  is  not  easy  to 
«nswer,  just  because  our  rational  nature  is  not  yet 
completely  developed.    The   moral   life  is  to  be  ex- 

which  animal  appetites  are  transmuted  in  human  consciousness. 
Perhaps,  however,  my  own  statement  above  (Book  I.,  chap,  L,  %  3) 
contains  an  exaggeration  on  the  opposite  side.  At  any  rate,  the  main 
point  here  ia  that  the  essence  of  man  consists  in  his  rational  nature, 
not  in  anything  that  he  has  in  common  with  a  mere  animal  (if  there 
Is  any  mere  animal).  What  exactly  is  involved  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  is  a  difficult  question.  It  seems 
absurd  to  deny  them  perception.  It  is  hard  even  to  suppose  that 
they  are  without  perceptual  images.  Else  how  does  the  ox  know 
his  master's  crib  ?  How  does  the  bird  construct  its  nest  ?  There 
seems  to  be  involved  in  such  cases  not  only  an  apprehension  of  the 
object  before  them  but  an  anticipatory  image  of  what  is  about  to  be. 
And  indeed  this  seems  to  be  required  even  tor  Darwin's  earthworms 
{Vegetable  Mould,  chap.  ii.).  But  all  this  lies  beyond  our  present  sub- 
ject. Reference  may  be  made  to  Lloyd  Morgan's  Animal  Lijt  and 
InttUigmct  (especially  chapter  ix.),  to  Wumll's  I'lmian  and  AMtmal 
P^habgy,  pp.  350-366,  and  to  Stoat's  Manual,  pp.  264-266>       hwIc 
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plained  by  its  end ;  but  as  we  have  not  reached  the 
end,  we  cannot,  in  any  complete  form,  give  the  ex- 
planation. Still,  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent  sec 
in  what  way  our  rational  nature  has  been  so  far  de- 
veloped, and  in  what  direction  we  may  proceed  to 
develop  it  more  fully. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  Green's  point  of  view; 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  furnish  us  with  an  answer 
to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out — vis.  the  ques- 
tion how  we  are  to  determine  which  is  the  higher  and 
which  is  the  lower  among  our  universes  of  desire. 
Green's  answer  is — the  highest  universe  is  that  which  is 
most  completely  rational.  The  meaning  of  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  somewhat  more  fully  considered,  in 
relation  to  the  point  of  view  that  we  have  already  tried 
to  develop. 

§  12.  The  True  Selp. — We  have  seen  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  universes  within  which  a  man  may 
live.  In  some  of  these  men  live  only  for  moments  at 
a  lime :  in  others  they  live  habitually.  Some  of  them 
are  universes  within  which  no  abiding  satisfaction  can 
be  found.  The  universe  of  mere  animal  enjoyment 
is  of  this  nature.  Its  pleasures  soon  pall  upon  the 
appetite.  In  others  we  find  that  we  have  a  more  per- 
manent resting-place.  Now  the  nature  of  the  universe 
within  which  a  man  habitually  lives  constitutes,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  character  or  self  If  he  chances  to  be 
led  into  some  other  universe  by  a  sudden  impulse 
or  unexpected  temptation,  the  mnn  scarcely  considers 
himself  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions  within  that 
universe.  He  says  that  he  was  no/  himsel/"  when  he 
acted  so.     He  was  not  within  his  own  universe. 

But  there  is  no  limited  universe  within  which  we  can 
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find  permanent  satisfaction.  As  we  grow  older,  we  get 
crusted  over  with  habits,  and  go  on,  with  little  misgiv- 
ing, within  the  universe  to  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed.  But  if  the  universe  is  an  imperfect  one, 
we  are  not  without  occasional  pricks  of  conscience — 
i  e.  we  sometimes  become  aware  of  a  higher  universe 
within  which  we  ought  to  be  living, 

"Just  when  we  are  safesl.  there's  a  sunset-toDch, 

A  fancy  Irom  a.  f9ower-bell.  some  one's  death, 

A  chorus^endiiig  from  Euripides — 

And  that's  enough  tor  fifty  hopes  and  fears, 

As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self, 

To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul." ' 

On  such  occasions  we  begin  to  feel  that  even  in  the  life 
that  we  ordinarily  live  we  are  nol  oursehes.  There  is 
a  want  of  permanence  in  our  habitual  universe,  just  aa 
there  is  in  those  into  which  we  find  ourselves  occa- 
sionally drifted  by  passion  and  impulse.  Just  as  we 
do  not  feel  satisfied  in  these,  but  escape  from  them 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  and  declare  that  we  were  not 
ourselves  when  we  were  in  them  ;  so  we  become  con- 
scious at  times  that  even  in  our  habitual  lives  there  is 
something  unsatisfying,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  frost 
of  custom  we  would  make  our  escape  from  these  also, 
and  declare  that  in  them  also  we  are  not  ourselves. 
Where,  then,  is  the  universe  within  which  we  should 
find  an  abiding  satisfaction  ?     What  is  the  true  self  } 

The  true  self  is  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  the  / 
rational  self.  It  is  the  universe  that  we  occupy  in  our 
moments  of  deepest  wisdom  and  insight.  To  say  fully 
what  the  content  of  this  universe  is,  would  no  doubt, 
as  Green  points  out,*  be  impossible.  The  content  of 
1  Browning— Buho>  BJougram's  Apohgy, 
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the  universe  of  rational  iiisig'ht  is  as  wide  as  the  uni- 
verse of  actual  fact  To  live  completely  in  that  uni- 
verse would  be  to  understand  completely  the  world  in 
which  we  live  and  our  relations  to  it,  and  to  act  con- 
stantly in  the  light  of  that  understanding.  This  we 
cannot  hope  to  do.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  promote  this  understanding  more  and  more  in  our- 
selves and  others,  and  to  act  more  and  more  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  this  understand- 
ing.    So  to  live  is  to  be  truly  ourselves. ' 

§  13.  The  Real  Meaning  of  Self-consistency. — From 
this  point  of  view  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
real  significance  of  the  Kantian  principle,  that  the 
supreme  law  of  morals  is  to  be  self- consistent.  This 
law,  as  we  pointed  out,  seemed  to  supply  us  with  a 
mere  form  without  matter.  It  is  not  so,  however,  if 
we  interpret  the  statement  to  mean  not  merely  that  we 
are  to  be  seif-consisltnl,  but  that  we  are  to  be  consistent 
with  /he  se7/—i.  e.  with  the  true  self.  For  this  principle 
has  a  content,  though  the  content  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  discover.  Kant's  error,  we  may  say,  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  understood  the  term  Reason  in  a  purely 
abstract  way.  He  opposed  it  to  all  the  particular  con- 
tent of  our  desires  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  reason  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  world  which  it  interprets.  The  uni- 
verse of  rational  insight  is  the  universe  in  which  the 
whole  world — including  all  our  desires — appears  iu  its 
true  relations.     To  occupy  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 

>  For  some  criticisms  on  the  idea  of  self-realization,  see  the  vala- 
able  article  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor  in  the  IntenutUonat  Jourttalof 
Ethics.  Vol.  VI„  no.  J.  Mr.  Taylor's  objections  do  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  bear  upon  the  theory  as  explained  above  and  as  developed 
In  the  following  Book. 
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therefore,  is  not  to  withdraw  from  all  our  desires,  and 
occupy  the  point  of  view  of  mere  formal  self-consist- 
ency ;  it  13  rather  to  place  all  our  desires  in  their  right  ■ 
relations  to  one  another.  The  universe  of  rational  in- 
sight is  a  universe  into  which  they  can  all  enter,  and 
in  which  they  all  find  their  true  places.  Dirt  has  been 
defined  as  "matter  in  the  wrong  place  "  :  so  moral  evil 
may  be  said  to  consist  simply  in  the  misplacement  of 
desire.  The  meaning  of  this  will,  it  is  hoped,  become 
somewhat  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

§  14.  Tub  Real  Meaning  of  Happiness. — Just  as  we 
are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  categorical  imperative  of  self-consistency,  so  we 
ought  now  to  be  able  to  understand  more  fully  the  true 
significance  of  the  principle  of  happiness.  The  error 
in  the  conception  of  happiness,  as  formerly  interpreted, 
lay  in  its  being  thought  of  simply  as  the  gratification 
of  each  single  desire,  or  of  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  desires.  We  now  see  that  the  end  is  to  be  found/ 
rather  in  the  systematisation  of  desire.  Now  happi- 
ness, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  distinguished 
from  transient  pleasures,  consists  just  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  realisation  of  such  a  systematic  content. 
It  is  the  form  of  feeling  which  accompanies  the  har-  i 
monious  adjustment  of  the  various  elements  in  our  1  j 
lives  within  an  ideal  unity.  Happiness,  therefore,  in 
this  sense,  though  not,  properly  speaking,  the  end  at 
which  we  aim,  is  an  inseparable  and  essential  element 
in  its  attainment' 

§  15.  TRANSITION  TO  Applied  Ethics. — We  have  now 

'  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  Spinoza  says,  that  "happiness  [beatitado'} 
is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself,"—!,  c,  it  is  an  essential 
aspect  in  the  attainment  of  the  right  point  of  view. 
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seen,  in  a  g^eneral  way,  what  the  nature  of  the  moral 
ideal  is,  and  how  the  various  imperfect  conceptions  of 
this  ideal  find  their  place  within  what  seems  to  be  the 
true  one.  We  now  see,  in  short,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, what  is  the  true  significance  of  the  ethical  ought. 
We  see  that,  if  it  is  to  be  described  as  an  "  imperative" 
at  all,  it  is  at  least  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  is  apt  at 
first  to  be,  as  a  command  imposed  upon  us  from  with- 
oui  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  true 
self  within  us,  passing  judgment  upon  the  self  as  it 
appears  in  its  incomplete  development.  Conscience, 
from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be  simply  the 
sense  that  we  are  not  ourselves  ;  and  the  voice  of  duty 
is  the  voice  that  says,   "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

But  statements  of  this  sort  are  still  apt  to  seem  rather 
empty  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  can  bring  them  into 
some  sort  of  relationship  to  the  concrete  content  of 
I  life.  Accordingly,  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  con- 
I  sider  the  way  in  which  the  concrete  moral  life  may  be 
I  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  general  principle  which 
'  has  now  been  laid  down.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  in  such  a  book  as  this,  in  the  most  cursory 
and  superficial  fasJiion.  But  some  indication  of  the 
kind  of  way  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  a 
more  comprehensive  work,  may  at  least  be  found  sug- 
gestive and  helpful.  Before  we  proceed  to  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  exact  sense  in  which 
ethical  principles  are  capable  of  application  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  practical  life.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 


p:hy  Google 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   AUTHORITY   OF   THE   MORAL    STANDARD. 

5  1.  The  General  Problem  of  Authority. — In 
considering  the  nature  of  the  moral  standard,  we  have 
had  to  deal  incidentally  with  the  character  of  the 
authority  which  according  to  different  theories  is 
claimed  for  it.  But  it  seems  desirable  now  to  add 
something  on  this  particular  point.  As  the  moral 
standard  is  one  that  claims  the  absolute  devotion  of 
the  human  will,  it  is  evident  that  its  authority  must 
be  recognized  as  supreme  and  unquestionable;  and 
we  have  accordingly  already  felt  ourselves  to  be 
justified  in  criticizing  certain  views  of  the  moral 
standard  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  no  adequate 
motive  for  obedience  to  the  principles  that  are  involved 
in  it.  This  defect  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  view 
which  rests  moral  obligation  on  the  law  of  God;  since 
the  mere  might  of  a  supreme  being  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  voluntary  obedience. 
The  same  defect  appears,  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
in  the  theory  that  appeals  simply  to  the  process  of 
evolution  ;  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
moral  life  to  oppose  itself,  if  necessary,  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  things.  The  consideration  of  such  ob- 
jections, however,  leads  us  to  inquire  more  delinitely 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  authority  on  which  moral 
principles  must  be  based. 

•ogle 
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g  3.  Different  Kinds  of  Authority. — In  dealing 
with  this  subject,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recur  to  the 
distinction  that  has  already  been  drawn  between  is, 
must,  and  ought.  A  certain  kind  of  authority  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  each.  Even  in  an  "  is  "  there  is  often  a 
compelling  power.  "  Facts  "  are  said  to  be  "  stubborn 
things."  Carlyle  was  particularly  fond  of  emphasizing 
the  absurdity  of  contending  against  actualities.  It 
would  be  futile  for  human  beings  to  endeavour  to 
train  themselves  to  walk  constantly  on  their  heads; 
and  many  other  actions,  not  on  a  surface  view  quite  so 
absurd,  may  be  equally  impossible.  If  a  man  offends 
persistently  against  the  general  conditions  of  health, 
his  sin  is  sure  to  find  him  out;  and  such  sin  may 
be  described  as  a  failure  to  recognize  the  existing 
circumstances.  But  even  in  such  instances  the  com- 
pelling power  is  perhaps  more  properly  to  be  described 
as  a  "must"  than  as  a  simple  "is."  We  do  not  in 
such  instances  perform  actions,  or  abstain  from  actions, 
in  mere  obedience  to  a  natural  tendency,  as  a  stone 
falls  to  the  ground,  or  as  an  animal  follows  its  instincts. 
Rather  we  do  or  abstain,  in  general,  with  a  certain 
foresight  of  the  inconvenient  consequences  that  would 
otherwise  result.  We  recognise  that  we  must  or  that 
we  must  not.  We  do  not  simply  feel  impelled.  A 
better  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  simple  "  is" 
in  human  action  might  be  found  in  certain  conventional 
practices — in  rules  of  fashion,  local  customs,  profes- 
sional etiquette,  and  the  like.  The  "  correct  thing  "  in 
such  cases  means  little  more  than  what  the  "  compact 
m.ijority "  does.  Particular  people  follow  the  custom, 
as  a  sheep  follows  its  leader.     They  do  things  simply 
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because  they  are  done.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  more  or  less 
explicit  consciousness  of  some  ground  for  the  action. 
It  is  done,  it  may  be,  >from  fear  of  public  opinion,  or 
from  a  conviction  that  eccentricity  is  undesirable.  In 
the  former  case  there  is  a  "must,"  in  the  latter  an 
"ought."  On  the  whole,  a  careful  consideration  of 
such  cases  seems  to  show  that,  ia  all  action  that 
is  distinctively  human  (as  opposed  to  animal  impulse 
or  instinct),  one  or  other  of  these  (a  "must"  or  an 
"  ought ")  is  the  compelling  force. 

Now,  taking  the  "must"  and  the  "ought"  as  the 
two  great  moving  forces  in  human  action,  there  might 
be  some  convenience  in  limiting  the  use  of  the  term 
"authority,"  at  least  in  its  ethical  application,  to  the 
latter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  chiefly  used 
by  Bishop  Butler,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  give  it  a  clear  meaning  in  ethical 
literature.^  But  we  must  remember  that  the  term  is 
also  commonly  used  with  reference  to  the  "is"  and 
the  "must,"  as  well  as  the  "ought."  An  appeal  to 
"authority"  means  sometimes  simply  an  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  views  that  have  been  expressed  on 
a  particular  point ;  though  even  in  this  case  there  is 
generally  an  implied  conviction  that  the  people  whose 
views  are  referred  to  have  some  claim  to  be  heard, 
that  there  are  reasons  why  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  the  most  correct,  or  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  and  that,  if  their  views  diverge,  they 
should  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.     Again,  in  law 

'  Butler's  second  Stmioti  maj  be  rererred  to  as  the  iBotl  etaaktu  on 
thispcoDL 
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and  politics,  the  "authority"  for  an  action  may  simply 
refer  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  or  the 
penalties  which  can  be  inflicted  in  connection  with  it. 
But  even  legal  and  political  powers  are  seldom  regarded 
as  authoritative  without  some  degree  of  conviction  that 
they  represent,  on  the  whole,  justice  as  well  as  might. 
In  strictly  moral  matters,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  clear 
chat  we  cannot  recognize  any  authority  that  is  merely 
of  the  nature  of  force.  But  the  more  fully  this  is 
recognized,  the  more  urgent  does  it  become  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  binding  power  that  is  contained 
in  the  moral  standard. 

§  3.  Various  Views  of  Moral  AuTHORrrv. — We 
have  already  noticed  the  chief  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  incidentally  seen 
what  is  the  kind  of  authority  that  is  claimed  by  each. 
But  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different 
views  on  this  particular  point  more  definitely. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  moral  standard  is  either  that  of  an 
external  law,  that  of  an  inner  law,  or  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  an  end.  The  first  is  seen 
in  views  that  refer  us  to  a  law  of  God,  a  law  of  Nature, 
or  a  law  of  some  political  or  social  power.  The  second 
appears  in  the  doctrine  of  a  law  of  conscience  or  reason. 
The  third  is  found  in  the  various  doctrines  that  set  up 
some  form  of  pleasure  or  perfection  as  the  end  of  action. 
But  the  nature  of  the  authority  docs  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  nature  of  the  standard.  It  is  possible 
to  maintain  that  the  criterion  of  right  is  of  one  kind, 
while  the  power  that  binds  us  to  its  pursuit  is  of 
another.     Thus,  Paley  r.;garded  pleasure  as  the  end 
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of  action,  but  set  up  the  will  of  God  as  the  supreme 
authority  for  its  pursuit.  And  Utilitarians  in  general 
distinguish  the  ultimate  end  from  the  sanctions  which 
bind  us  to  follow  it.  Similar  divergences  may  also  be 
found,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  in  some  other 
schools.  Thus,  Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  taken  the 
well-being  of  society  as  the  end,  but  the  "  moral  sense  " 
as  the  authority.  Accordingly,  it  seems  worth  while 
at  this  point  to  consider  the  different  theories  of 
authority  a  little  more  in  detail. 

§  4.  The  Authority  of  Law. — We  have  already  in- 
dicated the  chief  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  view  which 
rests  the  authority  of  the  moral  principle  on  some  form 
ot  external  law — a  view  which  has  not  much  support 
from  ethical  theory,  but  a  great  deal  from  popular  con- 
viction. We  have  traced  the  growth  from  customary 
obligation,  through  state  law,  to  the  law  of  a  divine 
commandment  But  there  is  probably  no  type  of 
ethical  theory  in  modern  times  that  would  seek  to  rest 
moral  authority  exclusively  on  any  such  external  sources. 
There  have,  however,  been  several  attempts  in  modern 
ethics,  and  especially  in  modern  English  ethics,  to  rest 
moral  obligation  to  a  large  extent  upon  a  legal  basis. 
In  recent  times  this  tendency  has  been  speoially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Utilitarian  school,  with  whom  the  so-called 
"Sanctions"  of  morality  have  played  a  very  important 
part.  These  Sanctions,  whether  in  the  rudimentary 
form  conceived  by  Paley,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  form 
set  forth  by  Bentham  and  Mill,  are  external  forces, 
carrying  an  authority  of  that  non-moral  kind  which 
we  have  characterised  as  a  "  must."  Some  special 
consideration  of  these  will  here  be  in  place. 
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§  5.  The  Sanctions  of  Morality. — Thia  term  has 
been  introduced  into  Ethics  in  consequence  of  the 
strongly  jural  way  in  which  the  subject  has  frequently 
been  treated.'  A  sanction  means  primarily  a  ratifica- 
tion,* Hence  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  that  which 
ratifies  or  gives  force  to  the  laws  of  a  state — i.e.  the 
punishment  attached  to  their  violation.  The  meaning 
of  the  term  has  been  extended,  chiefly  by  Utilitarian 
writers,  to  anything  that  gives  force  to  the  laws  of 
Duty-^i#.  to  the  motives  by  which  men  are  induced 
to  fulfil  their  obligations.  According  to  the  Utilitarian 
writers,  the  only  motives  are  fear  of  pain  and  hope 
of  pleasure.  And  the  pains  and  pleasures  may  present 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus,  there  is 
frequently  a  physical  pain  as  a  consequence  of  the 
violation  of  Duty.  Again,  there  are  the  pains  of  social 
disapproval,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  approbation  of 
our  fellow-men.  The  pains  of  Hell  and  the  pleasures 
of  Heaven  have  also,  at  certain  periods  of  human 
history,  provided  motives  to  right  conduct  Now,  if 
the  view  of  Ethies  indicated  in  the  present  handbook 
is  to  be  accepted,  all  this  is  not  of  much  ethical  im< 
portance.  The  right  motive  to  good  conduct  is  the 
desire  to  realize  the  highest  end  of  human  life ;  *  and 

'  C/.  Sidgwick's  Hillary  tf  Btkitt,  pp.  8-IO. 

•  E^.  "The  Pragmatic  Sanction."  II  is  derived  from  the  Lalin 
'  tauclto,  tnA  meiDi  pcimaiil/  "the  act  of  binding,"  or  "thai  which 

serves  to  bind  a  man."     C/.  Bentham's  PrineifUi  of  Morals  aad  Ltgif 
latien,  chap,  iii.,  netc  lo  }  ii. 

*  It  ii  EOTceljf  necc<isaTy  to  repeat  that  this  motive  need  not  be 
eonsdouslf  present.  {€/.  above,  p.  197-)  In  a  particular  good  action 
the  motive  U  at  a  rule  simply  ibe  interest  in  some  particular  good 
to  be  a^Ieved,      But  the  uliimaie  jus'.;iii.a:ioa  uf  our  iu'.ecest  in  a 
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what  this  is  we  have  already  seen.  That  we  may  be 
moved  to  act  rightly  in  other  ways  is  a  fact  rather 
.  of  psychological,  historical,  or  sociological,  than  ol 
strictly  ethical  interest  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  fact 
of  some  importance  for  jurisprudence,  education,*  and 
practical  politics.  Since,  however,  the  consideration 
of  these  external  motives  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  some  further  remarks 
on  this  point  seem  to  be  called  for. 

If  the  theory  of  Universahstic  Hedonism  is  accepted, 
and  if  this  theory  is  made  to  rest  on  the  basis  ot 
Psychological  fledonism,  it  becomes  important  to  con- 
sider the  motives  by  which  the  individual  is  led  to  seek 
the  general  happiness.  His  primary  desire,  according 
to  this  view,  is  for  his  own  greatest  happiness ;  and  he 
can  be  induced  to  seek  the  general  happiness  only  by 
being  led  to  see  that  the  conduct  which  leads  to  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number "  is  in  the 
long  run  identical  with  that  which  leads  to  his  own 
greatest  happiness.  Now  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Sanctions  that  this  identity  -is  shown.  As  Bentham 
puts  it,*  the  general  happiness  is  the  final  cause  of 
human  action ;  but  the  efficient  cause  for  any  given 
individual  is  the  anticipation  of  his  own  pleasure  or 

particulM  good  consists  in  th«  &ct  that  it  b  «n  element  in  the  general 
good ;  and  our  iolerest  in  a  particular  good  requires  rrequcnlljr  to  be 
modifitsl  and  corrected  Ytj  reference  to  ihls. 

■  Sanctions,  as  alrcuiy  noted  (above,  p.  312),  are  of  use  as  helping 
to  (brm  habits  of  gooH  willing  and  good  conduct  \  though  this  use 
of  them  should  be  gradually  decreased  till  the  neccssit;  for  them 
disappears.  Q.  Miss  GilHland's  paper  on  "  Pleasure  and  Pain  in 
Education,"  pp.  301-3. 

'  PriHtiflti  b/  Alaraii  ami  I^g-'ilaltM,  cliap.  iii. 

•ogle 
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pain.  "The  happiness  of  the  individuals,  of  whom  a 
community  is  composed,  tliat  is,  their  pleasures  and 
their  security,'  is  the  end  and  the  sole  end  which  the 
legislator  ought  to  have  in  view;  the  sole  standard, 
in  conformity  to  which  each  individual  ought,  as 
far  as  depends  upon  the  legislator,  to  be  ma(k  to 
fashion  bis  behaviour.  But  whether  it  be  this  or 
anything  else  that  is  to  be  done,  there  is  nothing 
by  which  a  man  can  ultimately  be  made  to  do  it, 
but  either  pain  or  pleasure,"  Accordingly,  Bentham 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  pain 
and  pleasure  which  may  be  made  to  serve  as  motives 
to  the  adoption  of  those  forms  of  conduct  which  it 
is  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  general  happiness, 
that  men  should  be  induced  to  follow.  These  various 
kinds  of  pain  and  pleasure  are  what  he  calls  the 
Sanctions. 

Bentham  enumerates  *  four  classes  of  such  Sanctions, 
which  he  calls  the  physical,  the  political,  the  moral,  and 
the  religious.  If  the  pleasure  or  pain  comes  simply  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  is  not  attached  to 
our  actions  by  the  will  of  any  individual,  such  a  source 
of  motives  is  called  a  physical  sanction.  The  pains 
following  from  drunkenness  are  an  example.     It,  on 

'  Bentham  does  not,  ol  couiM,  mean  that  the  principle  of  security 
ii  to  be  T^udcd  as  an  independent  end  in  addition  to  pleasore.  He 
only  mentioDS  il  as  the  indispensable  conditioa  of  the  certainty,  dara- 
tion,  and  fecundity  of  our  pleasures.  Cf,  his  PrintipUs  tf  Iht  Civil 
Codt,  Tart  II.,  chap.  vii.  Of  all  the  principles  subordinate  to  utility, 
there  was  none  to  which  he  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  that 
of  security. 

*  Princifltt  ef  Msrah  attd  LfgiiUaieH,  chap  ill  Cf.  also  Princi^ 
1^ Ltgulafwn,  chap,  vii,  and  Sidgwick'tijrM/tffy^.fMwv, pp.  140-245. 
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the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  or  pain  is  attached  to  an 
action  by  the  will  of  a  sovereign  ruler  or  government, 
it  is  called  a  political  sanction ;  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  judicial  punishment  If  it  is  attached  to  an 
action  by  the  will  of  individuals  who  are  not  in  a 
position  of  authority,  it  is  called  a  mora/  {popular) 
sanction;  as  when  a  man  is  "boycotted"  or  "loses 
caste."  Finally,  if  it  is  attached  to  an  action  by  the 
will  of  a  supernatural  power,  it  is  called  a  religious 
sanction ;  as  in  the  case  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  or  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  representative  of  the  Divine  will  on  earth.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  Bentham's  own  examples.' 
"  A  man's  goods,  or  his  person,  are  consumed  by  fire. 
If  this  happened  to  him  by  what  is  called  an  accident, 
it  was  a  calamity :  *  if  by  reason  of  his  own  imprudence 
(for  instance,  from  his  neglecting  to  put  his  candle  out), 
it  may  be  styled  a  punishment  of  the  physical  sanction  ; 
if  it  happened  to  him  by  the  sentence  of  the  political 
magistrate,  a  punishment  belonging  to  the  political 
sanction ;  that  is,  what  is  commonly  called  a  punish- 
ment :  if  for  want  of  any  assistance  which  his  neighbour 
withheld  from  him  out  of  some  dislike  to  his  moral 
character,  a  punishment  of  the  moral  sanction :  if  by 
an  immediate  act  of  Gotfs  displeasure,  manifested 
on  account  of  some  sin  committed  by  him,  or  through 
any  distraction  of  mind,  occasioned    by  the    dread 

'  PrinnfUt  t/  Aferati  aiti  Ltgialalwn,  chap,  iii.,  5  ix, 
'  Id  thii  case,  of  conile,  it  is  not  ■  lanrtim  at  all ;  doce  It  Is  not 
leeaided  as  a  result  of  anr  particulu  kind  of  condnct,  and  cooKquently 
does  not  leive  as  an  inducement  to  the  afoitUnce  of  »b.j  paiticnlar 
kind  of  condncL 
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of  such    displeasure  a  punishment  of  the  religious 
sanction." 

J.  5.  Mill  accepted  all  these  sanctions,  but  character- 
ized th«n  all  as  "  external" ;  and  held  that  we  ought  to 
recognize,  in  addition  to  them,  the  "  internal "  sanction 
of  Conscience — ix.  (he  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  moral 
sentiments.*  All  the  other  sanctions  are  to  a  large 
extent  "physical"  Indeed,  Bentham  himself  says:* 
"Of  these  four  sanctions  the  physical  is  altc^ther, 
we  may  observe,  the  groundwork  of  the  political  and 
the  moral ;  so  is  it  also  of  the  religious,  in  as  far  as  the 
latter  bears  relation  to  the  present  life.  It  is  included 
in  each  of  those  other  three.  This*  may  operate  in  any 
case  (that  is,  any  of  the  pains  or  pleasures  belonging 
to  it  may  operate)  independently  of  them*',  none  of 
them  can  operate  but  by  means  of  this.  In  a  word, 
the  powers  of  nature  may  operate  of  themselves ;  but 
neither  the  magistrate,  nor  men  at  large,*  can  operate, 
nor  is  God  in  the  case  in  question  supposed  to  operate, 
but  through  the  powers  of  nature."  What  Mill  calls 
the  "  internal "  sanction,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
rest  on  physical  conditions,  but  is  purely  psychological 
or  subjective;  though  the  particular  way  in  which  it 

'  Ulililariatlism,  chap.  iiL,  p.  41  sqq, 

'  Printiplei  ef  Merait  and  Ltgiilatian,  ch«p.  uL,  $  ri. 

'  The  physical  sanction. 

'  The  other  Ihree  sanctions. 

*  It  might  be  urged  that  the  caoiul  Mmctlon  sotnetimei  takei  the 
font)  simply  of  an  expres&ioi)  of  opinion.  The  Tear  of  aitverte  pubUc 
opinion  is  often  one  of  the  stiongetl  fonnx  of  this  sanction.  But  I 
suppose  Bentham  would  say  that  even  in  this  case  the  expressioD  of 
the  opinion  takes  place  "  through  the  powers  of  nature,"  vis.  thioi^ 
vibrations  of  sound  or  light 
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is  developed  is,  no  doubt,  afiected  by  the  external 
environment  in  which  our  lives  are  passed.* 

Though  this  sanction  is  distinguished  by  Mill  as 
"internal,"  yet,  in  a  sense,  it  is  just  as  external  as  the 
others.  All  may  be  called  internal,  since  all  involve 
the  subjective  experience  of  pain,  actual  or  prospective. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  are  external,  in  the  sense  that 
the  pain  is  connected  with  some  law  not  definitely 
recognised  as  the  law  of  our  own  being.  If,  however, 
Conscience  is  definitely  regarded  as  the  law  of  our 
nature,  it  ceases  to  be  merely  of  the  nature  of  a 
sanction,  and  becomes  a  real  moral  authority.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  it  is  conceived,  for  instance,  by 
Bishop  Butler.* 

5  6.  The  Authority  of  Conscience. — The  force  of 
conscience,  from  Mill's  point  of  view,  lies  simply,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  its  sting,  in  its  power  of  malEing 
itself  a  nuisance.     The  Intuitionists,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  FrofeuOT  Sidgwick  notes  ijiistary  ej  Ethics,  p.  242,  ruA)  tbal  «*eii 
Benthsm,  in  one  of  lua  letteis  ta  Dumont,  refers  lepaiately  to  what  are 
ordinarily  called  moral  sentiments  as  "  sympathetic  and  antipathetic 
SBDCtions."  He  thus  partly  anticipated  Mill.  But  there  is  no  official 
recognirion  of  these  sauctions  in  his  published  writings.  The  reason  is 
probably  that  Bentham  had  a  supteme  contempt  fat  such  sympathetic 
and  antipathetic  sentiments.  See  his  Principle  of  Merali  and  Ltgisla- 
lieit,  chap,  a.,  §  xi,  itele. 

*  An  CKcellcDt  account  of  the  Sanctions  will  be  found  in  Fowler's 
Progressnii  Maralily,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  [/  also  Sidgwick's  Methods  gf 
Ethia,  Book  II.,  chap,  v.,  and  concluding  chapter ;  and  Muirbead's 
EUmOitl  of  Ethics,  pp.  101-4.  It  should  be  observed  thai  the  nie  of 
terms  is  not  quite  uniform.  Bentham's  Putilical  Sanction  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  Ltga!  Sanction  ;  and  his  Moral  or  Popular  Sanction  is 
(rcquenlly  described  as  the  Sixial  Sanction  j  while  ihe  term  "Moral 
Sanction"  is  reserved  for  Mill's  Internal  S.tnction.  This  use  of  tbe 
terms  leemi  preferable  to  Beniham's. 
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represent  conscience,  in  general,  as  having  an  authority 
which  is  independent  of  any  such  power.  The  attitude 
of  Butler  on  this  point  is  particularly  striking.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  he  represents  man's  nature  as  a  con- 
stitution, in  which  conscience  is  the  supreme  authority. 
"  Thus  that  principle,"  he  says,^  "  by  which  we  survey, 
and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own  heart, 
temper  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as 
what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence — which  may 
be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites — but 
likewise  as  being  superior,  as  ftom  its  very  nature 
manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others,  inso- 
much as  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty, 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction, 
superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself;  and  to  preside  and 
govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of 
man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength  as  it  has  right, 
had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world."  "But  allowing,"  he 
says  again,'  "that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of  right 
within  himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  '  What  obligations 
are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it  ? '  I  answer : 
it  has  been  proved  that  man  by  his  nature  ts  a  law  to 
himself,  without  the  particular  distinct  consideration  of 
the  positive  sanctions  of  that  law;  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which  we  feel,  and  those  which  from  the 
light  of  reason  we  have  ground  to  believe,  are  annexed 
to  it  The  question  then  carries  its  own  answer  along 
with  it.  Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law  is  its  being 
the  law  of  your  nature.  T  hat  your  conscience  approves 
■  Strmen  II.  ■  Scnmm  III. 
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or  and  attests  to  such  a  course  ot  action,  is  itself  alone 
an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not  only  offer  itself 
to  shew  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise 
carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural 
guide." 

If,  however,  we  ask  more  definitely  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  authority  of  conscience,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  any  clear  account  of  it  without  reference 
to  the  idea  of  an  end.  Butler  himself,  in  seeking  to 
explain  the  nature  of  its  authority,  compares  it  with 
that  which  belongs  to  "  reasonable  self-love."  "  Sup- 
pose a  brute  creature,"  he  says,  "  by  any  bait  to  be 
allured  into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He 
plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to 
gratify  his  appetite :  there  is  an  entire  correspondence 
between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action ;  such 
action  therefore  is  natural.  But  suppose  a  man,  fore- 
seeing the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should  rush 
into  it  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratification,  he  in  this 
instance  would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as  did  the 
brute  creature :  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  nature  of  man  and  such  an 
action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art ;  which 
disproportion  arises,  not  from  considering  the  action 
singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences,  but  from  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent.  And  since 
such  an  action  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  nature 
of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense 
unnatural;  this  word  expressing  that  disproportion. 
.  .  ,  Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  con- 
science, we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  superior 
nature  of  one  inward  principle  to  another ;  and  see  that 
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there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite  distinct 
from  degrees  of  strength  and  prevalcncy."  But  it 
seems  clear  that  the  authority  which  is  claimed  for 
reasonable  self-love  in  this  instance  rests  on  the  idea 
of  an  end.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  us  simply  to 
follow  our  appetites  and  instincts,  like  brute  beasts, 
because  we  have  definite  ideas  of  ends  that  we  pursue, 
and  know  the  means  that  may  be  expected  to  secure 
them.  If  the  authority  of  conscience  is  of  this  nature,  it 
is  not  the  authority  of  a  blind  faculty,  but  the  authority 
of  reason  itself.  This  view  is  not  definitely  brought 
out  by  Butler,  but  appears  quite  distinctly  in  Kant. 

§  7.  The  Authority  or  Reason. — KaiUJs  the  writer 
who  has  most  explicitly  accepted  reason  as  the  only 
ultimate  authority  in  the  moral  life,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  school  of  modern  idealism.  But 
in  reality  the  same  authority  was  adopted,  (hough  in 
a  somewhat  less  explicit  form,  by  nearly  all  the  Greek 
moralists,  and  especially  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Stoics ;  and,  in  more  modern  times,  by  the 
Cartesians  and  by  some  of  our  own  British  writers 
And,  in  recent  times,  there  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  if  any  ultimate  authority 
is  to  be  found  for  the  moral  life  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
found  in  reason.  Even  Utilitarianism,  as  represented 
by  Sidgwick,  Gizycki,  and  others,  has  come  round  to 
this  view.  The  only  flourishing  school  at  the  present 
time  which  does  not  accept  this  position  is  the  school 
of  biological  evolution ;  and  this  ia  the  kind  of  excep- 
tion that  proves  the  rule,  since  writers  of  this  school 
deny  in  general  that  any  ultimate  authority  can  be 
found  for  the  moral  life  at  all.     According  to  them. 
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morality  has  merely  a  dt  facto  justification,  and  the 
development  of  the  species  may  transform  and  even 
abolish  it.  Simmel,  for  instance,  represents  moral 
principle  simply  as  the  will  of  the  "  compact  majority." 
It  is  the  dominant  tendency  ol  what  "is,"  not  an 
"ought"  or  even  a  "must."  A  moral  scepticism  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  the  only  real  alteraative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  reason. 

§  8>  The  Absoluteness  or  the  Moral  AirrHORiTY. — 
It  is  apt  sometimes  to  seem  as  if  the  authority  of  the 
moral  standard  becomes  less  absolute  the  more  it  is 
refined  and  made  strictly  moral.  A  few  written  rules, 
whether  of  a  state  or  of  some  divine  lawgiver,  seem 
to  carry  a  direct  and  indisputable  authority,  especially 
if  they  are  sanctioned  by  heavy  penalties,  such  as  the 
prison  or  the  gallows  or  bell  fire.  Hence  writers  who 
are  specially  desirous  of  enforcing  moral  principles, 
such  as  Carlyle,  tend  to  throw  them  into  the  form  of 
divine  commandments^  and  to  emphasize  the  penalties 
for  their  neglect.  In  comparison  with  such  laws,  a 
simple  injunction  to  do  what  is  reasonable,  because  it 
is  reasonable,  seems  weak  and  ineffective.  Even  Kant's 
"  categorical  imperative  "  carries  no  terrors  with  it ;  for 
the  sting  of  conscience  may  be  suppressed.  And  still 
less  does  there  seem  to  be  any  strong  binding  force  in 
such  an  idea  of  an  end,  as  we  have  sought  to  put 
forward  in  the  present  Manual.  The  realization  of  a 
rational  universe  seems  strangely  remote;  and,  if  we 
fail  to  realize  it,  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect 
that  we  shall  be  Hedged  or  burnt  or  jeered  at,  or  suffer 
any  serious  detriment  to  mind  or  body  or  estate. 
Where,  then,  is  the  authority  of  this  standard  7 
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But  no  one  who  truly  realizes  to  himself  what  the 
standard  means,  is  likely  to  argue  in  this  way.  Some 
illustrations  from  similar  cases  of  development  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  moral  authority,  in  its  highest 
form,  is  stronger,  not  weaker,  than  it  was  tn  its  more 
primitive  modes  of  presentment.  A  child  who  is  set 
to  draw  simple  lines  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
or  to  learn  the  alphabet  and  elementary  combinations 
of  letters,  may  appear  to  be  under  a  strict  authority, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  great  artist  or  poet 
enjoys  unbounded  licence.  But  is  this  really  so  ? 
Has  the  word  of  the  master  anything  like  the  con- 
straining force  on  the  child  that  the  ideal  of  beauty 
has  on  (he  artist  or  poet  ?  The  one  law,  no  doubt,  is 
simple  and  definite,  and  carries  with  it,  perhaps,  an 
explicit  reward  or  punishment  The  other  may  be 
hard  to  define,  impossible  to  exhaust,  and  it  may  have 
no  reward  but  the  joy  of  creation,  no  penalty  but  the 
pain  of  failure.  Yet  surely  it  is  on  the  great  artist 
that  the  sternest  necessity  is  laid.  Again,  the  duty  of 
a  patriotic  soldier  may  be  simple  and  obvious  :  he  has 
but  to  do  or  die,  as  his  officers  may  bid.  The  duty 
of  a  patriotic  statesman  is  far  more  complex.  He  has 
(o  consider,  amid  the  tangle  of  surrounding  conditions, 
what  is  likely  in  the  end  to  be  to  the  highest  interest 
of  his  country ;  and  often  a  dear  answer  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Yet  surely  no  statesman  who  is  truly 
patriotic  would  feel  the  obligation  to  be  any  less  real 
than  that  which  is  laid  on  the  simplest  soldier.  Rather, 
the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake  must  render  it 
vastly  greater.  So  we  may  say  of  conduct  in  general. 
The  more  we  advance  in  the  development  of  the  moral 
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life,  the  less  possible  does  it  become  to  point  to  any 
single  rule  that  seems  to  carry  its  own  authority  with 
it,  to  any  law  that  stands  above  us  and  says  categori- 
cally, You  must  do  this.  What  we  find  is,  more  and 
more,  only  the  general  principle  that  says,  You  ought 
to  do  what  you  6nd  to  be  best.  And  what  is  best  may 
vary  very  much  in  its  external  form,  and  even  in  its 
inner  nature,  with  changing  conditions.  But  this  does 
not  in  any  way  destroy  the  absoluteness  of  the  moral 
standard.  It  still  remains  as  true  as  ever  that  we 
are  bound  to  choose  what  is  right  "  in  the  scorn  of 
consequence,"  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  us  to 
say  at  any  given  point  what  precisely  is  right.  The 
authority,  indeed,  must  come  home  to  us  with  a  far 
more  absolute  power,  when  we  recognise  that  it  is  our 
own  law,  than  when  we  regard  it  as  an  alien  force. 

This  much,  however,  is  true:  that,  as  moral  principles 
cease  to  be  laws  of  a  state  or  of  a  divine  lawgiver  or 
of  a  definite  voice  of  conscience  within  us,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  important  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
concrete  content  of  the  moral  life.  A  few  generalities 
will  no  longer  suffice  for  our  guidance.  This  is,  indeed, 
what  we  find  with  reference  to  the  advance  of  all  the 
more  distinctively  human  sciences.  In  Economics,  for 
instance,  scientific  treatment  began  with  the  formu- 
lation of  a  few  simple  "  laws,"  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  what  is 
really  wanted  is  a  concrete  study  of  the  facts  of  the 
economic  system.  In  the  case  of  Ethics,  the  science 
was  to  a  large  extent  established  on  the  right  lines  at 
a  comparatively  early  point  in  its  development  by 
Aristotle ;  but,  both  before  and  after   his  time,  there 
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have  been  constant  efTorts  to  introduce  an  unreal 
simplification  by  appealing  to  some  rigid  abstract 
standard.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  Hegel  and 
of  the  recent  school  of  development  has  lain  largely 
in  bringing  us  back  again  to  the  more  concrete  point 
of  view  of  Aristotle.  In  the  following  Book  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  value  of  this  point 
of  view  in  enabling  us  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  of  the  moral  life.  Before  we 
proceed,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  life 
in  the  concrete,  it  seems  desirable  to  raise  the  general 
question  of  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  on  practice. 
The  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
moral  standard  varies  a  good  deal  with  different  theories 
of  its  nature ;  and  accordingly*  it  seems  desirable  at 
this  point  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THS  BEARING   OF  THEORY  ON   PRACTICE. 

§  1.  Different  Views.  — As  I  have  already  indicated, 
there  are  different  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  on  the  practical 
life  of  mankind.  According  to  some,  the  aim  of  Ethics 
is  practical  throughout  According  to  others,  it  is  a 
purely  theoretical  study,  with  just  as  little  direct  bear- 
ing on  practical  life  as  astronomy  or  chemistry  or 
metaphysics.  Others,  again,  steer  a  middle  course, 
and,  while  holding  that  its  aim  is  not  directly  practical, 
yet  believe  that  it  has  important  practical  bearings, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  clear  to  us  the  ideal  involved  in 
life.  As  examples  of  the  directly  practical  treatment  of 
Ethics,  we  may  refer  to  most  of  the  earlier  thinkers  up 
to  Plato,  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  to  the  Mediaeval 
Casuists,  to  Bentham  and  most  of  the  modern  Utilita- 
rians, and  on  the  whole  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  This 
view  corresponds  also  to  what  is  probably  the  popuh-jr 
conception  of  the  subject.  Most  men  expect  that  an 
ethical  teacher  will  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do  ; 
and  the  common  phrase  "  the  Ethics  of — "  (Gambling, 
Competition,  Controversy,  &c.)  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  a  statement  of  the  right  attitude  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  certain  departments  of  action.  The 
more  purely  theoretical  view  is  to  some  extent  repre- 
sented by  the  effort  of  Spinoza  to  treat  morals  after  the 
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manner  of  Geometry,  It  seems  also  to  be  the  view 
taken,  though  in  somewhat  different  senses,  by  various 
recent  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Simmel,  and  perhaps  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Mr.  B. 
Bosanquet,"  and  one  or  two  others.  The  middle  course, 
however,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  great  writers 
on  the  subject,  from  Aristotle  downwards ;  t.  e.  these 
writers  have  treated  the  subject  theoretically,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  clearly  indicated  its  bearings  upon 
the  concrete  moral  life. 

Now,  the  view  which  we  ought  to  take  on  this  point 
depends  largely  on  the  general  theory  of  Ethics  which 
we  adopt.  Some  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  nature  of  our  theory  affects  its  bearing  on  practice 
may,  consequently,  be  here  in  place. 

§  2.  Relation  of  Different  Views  to  the  Various 
Ethical  Theories. — From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Moral  Sense  School  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  upon 

1  Simmel's  views  are  tobefoundespecially  inhis£infei7un£tni^v 
Idoralivisscnscha/t,  vol  i,  p.  iii,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  408,  409,  &c.  Mr. 
Bradley'3  most  forcible  statements  on  this  point  are  lo  be  found  in 
his  Ethical  Studies,  pp.  174-S  and  in  hisPrindples  d/ Logic, pp.  247-8. 
For  some  criticisms  on  the  statements  there  given,  I  may  refer  to 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  vol  iiL,  No.  4,  pp,  507  sqq. ,-  and 
tothepaperbyMr.  Hastings  Rashdall  on  "TheLimils  of  Casuistry* 
in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  iv..  Na  4,  pp.  4^  sqq.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  voL 
iv.,  No.  3,  pp.  160-173,  &c  II  is  probable,  however,  that  .Mr.  Bradley's 
statements  are  intended  only  as  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  op- 
posite  extreme  of  those  who  think  that  ethical  science  should  tell 
us  directly  what  we  ought  in  particular  to  da  At  any  rate,  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Bradley  no  longer  holds  to  (he  extreme 
position  indicated  in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  in 
several  others  throughout  the  Elhical  Studies.  From  several  indi- 
cations  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  he  adheres  to  the  view  expressed  by  Mr,  Bradley  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  be  has  ever  given  any  dear  stateoienl  of  tiis  position. 
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practical  life  would  be  exceedingly  slight  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Ethics  is  on  substantially  the 
same  footing  as  jEsthetics.  Now  it  will  be  generally 
allowed  that  Ecsthetic  theory '  has  very  little  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  cultivation  of  taste  or  the  production  of 
works  of  art  Of  course  a  bad  theory  does  sometimes 
corrupt  the  taste  of  a  generation,  and  a  good  theory 
may  help  to  set  it  right  But  the  influence  of  eestbetic 
theory  in  this  way  is  probably  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  particular  views  on  astronomy  or  biology  might 
be.  All  knowledge  affects  practice,  but  not  all  know- 
ledge guides  it ;  and  on  the  whole  aesthetic  theory  does 
not  guide  taste  or  artistic  production.  Similarly,  if 
morality  were  simply  dependent  on  a  kind  of  intuitive 
taste,  the  theory  which  expounded  the  nature  of  this 
taste  would  not  have  much  effect  on  practical  life,  ex- 
cept in  a  comparatively  indirect  way.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  true  of  most  intuitional  theories  of  morals  that,  if 
they  are  accepted,  the  bearing  of  Ethics  on  practical 
life  must  be  of  the  slightest  description,  If  we  know 
what  is  right  by  an  instinctive  perception,  or  by  any 
other  kind  of  direct  insight  the  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  this  insight  can  bring  nothing  to  light  which  is 
not  already  involved  in  the  practice  of  mankind.  A 
rational  theory,  like  that  of  Kant,  on  the  other  hand, 

>  Here,  and  elsewhere,  I  understand  leslhetic  theory  to  be  con- 
cerned with  thestudy  of  the  Beautiful  (whither  found  in  Nature  or 
in  Art).  Some  writera  regard  ^Esthetics  rather  as  the  theory  of 
artistic  production.  In  so  far  33  (here  is  any  such  theory,  it  would 
more  nearly  resemble  Ethics.  But  I  think  it  is  better  to  regard 
.Esthetics  as  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of  the  Beautiful 
rather  than  with  its  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  moral  life  Is, 
from  the  nature  of  this  case,  necessarily  treated  as  a  creative 
activity 

^  17     I 
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would  eeem  to  leave  more  scope  for  practical  applica- 
tion ;  for,  though  the  rational  principles  recognised  by 
such  a  theory  are  Implicit  in  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness of  mankind,  yet  the  making  of  them  explicit  would 
bring  them  into  greater  clearness,  and  so  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  practice. 
It  is  the  Utilitarian  theory,  however,  which  lends  itself 
most  directly  to  practical  application.  According  to 
this  view  there  is  a  definite  end  (the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number)  to  be  aimed  at  in  life;  and 
human  beings  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  this  end  in 
view  in  their  ordinary  actions,  except  in  a  very  vague 
and  blundering  fashion.  Hence  it  would  be  the  aim  of 
ethical  theory,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  bring  the  end 
to  light  and  to  consider  the  means  best  adapted  for  its 
attainment  This  would  apply  also  toany  view  {such 
as  that  of  Socrates),  according  to  which  there  is  soma 
ascertainable  end  (some  summunt  bonum),  to  which 
human  life  ought  to  be  directed,  whether  this  end  be 
,  described  as  Happiness  or  in  any  other  way.  Finally, 
if  we  adopt  the  view  of  development,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  take  up  an  intermediate  position  with  reference 
to  the  applicability  of  ethical  theory  to  practice.  Of 
course  if  any  one  were  to  take  the  view  that  the  process 
of  development  is  inevitable  and  not  open  to  criticism, 
there  would  be  no  scope  for  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice  from  this  point  of  view,  any  more  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  Intuitionism.  If  there 
are  absolute  laws,  either  of  the  nature  of  intuitive  com- 
mands or  of  inevitable  natural  forces,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  moral  life  is  determined,  the  science  of 
Ethics  can  only  stand  by  and  admire  them.  Now 
there  are  some  evolutionists  who  appear  to  take  this 
„H«IC 
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view.  But,  in  general,  the  view  taken  by  those  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  development  is  that  the  develop- 
ment, at  least  in  its  higher  phases,  is  capable  of  re- 
flective guidance,  and,  in  fact,  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  reflection.  Hence,  while  thinkers  of  this 
school  would  be  chary  of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  life 
by  a  reference  to  some  abstract  end,  taken  up  without 
regard  to  the  process  of  its  development,  they  would 
yet  be  ready  to  study  this  process  of  development  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  adequate  to  the  ideal 
that  is  involved  In  it ;  and  this  reflective  criticism  might 
be  expected  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  prac- 
tical life. 

These  general  statements,  however,  are  only  roughly 
true ;  and  we  must  now  try  to  explain  Ihem  some- 
what more  accurately  in  relation  to  the  most  im- 
portant theories. 

§  3.  The  Intuitionist  View. — According  to  the  In- 
tuitionist  view,  we  apprehend  immediately  that  cer- 
tain lines  of  action  are  right  and  others  wrong.  On 
the  most  stringent  interpretation  this  means  that  there 
can  never  be  any  real  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  "An  erring  conscience  is  a  chimera,"  The 
study  of  moral  principles  cannot,  therefore,  lead  us  to 
any  truth  which  was  not  known  before  ;  and  scien- 
tific Ethics  is  simply  an  intellectual  luxury.  This 
stringent  view,  however,  has  seldom  been  taken  by 
Intuitionists.  They  have  generally  believed  that 
Conscience  can  be  to  some  extent  educated.  They 
have  also  sometimes  held  that  even  intuitive  moral 
principles  may  come  into  collision,  and  that  reflectioa 
is  required  in  dealing  with  such  cases  of  conflict 
Casuistry  is  not  unknown  among  Intuitionists, 
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Again,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  more  rational  Intuitionisfs  '  (i.  e.  those 
represented  by  the  line  of  thought  extending  from 
Cudworth  to  Kant),  the  function  of  Ethics  would 
naturally  be  regarded  as  more  directly  practical ; 
since  the  principle  of  morals  is,  from  this  point  of 
view,  one  that  is  capable  of  reflective  analysis.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  Kant  himself  did 
not  regard  Ethics  as  being  practical  in  this  sense. 
For,  though  Kant  held  that  the  Categorical  Imperative 
is  capable  of  reflective  analysis,  yet  he  also  held  that 
it  is  so  simple  and  obvious  in  its  application,  that  it 
is  used  by  all  rational  beings,  without  the  need  of  re- 
flective analysis.  In  fact,  it  was  Kant  who  put  for- 
«'ard  the  dicittm  that  "an  erring  conscience  is  a 
chimera."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Kant  also 
held  that  there  are  no  real  cases  of  moral  conflict, 
and  that,  consequently,  casuistry  is  an  absurdity. 
The  laws  of  duty  are  absolute,  and  admit  of  no  ex- 
ceptions. Kant,  indeed,  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
quite  the  most  stringent  of  all  Intuitionists.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  true  that  those  who  accept  a 
rational  principle  as  their  standard  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  reflective  analysis  from  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

§  1.  The  Utilitarian  View, — From  the  Utilitarian 
point  of  view,  the  moral  life  is  conceived  as  directed 
towards  a  definite  end — vh.  the  attainment  of  pleasure, 
and,  more  definitely,  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
of  all  sentient  creatures.  So  far,  then,  as  this  end 
can  be  precisely  determined,  and  the  means  to  its 
attainment  definitely  ascertained,    it  would  be  possl- 

>  If  they  ace  to  be  called  IntuidonUts.    See  above,  chap,  iil,  $  ux 
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ble  to  calculate  what  course  of  action  is  the  best  under 
any  assignable  conditions.  The  task  of  Ethics  would 
thus  become  a  quite  directly  practical  one.  But,  even 
from  the  Utilitarian  standpoint,  this  view  is  subject  to 
considerable  qualification.  Even  the  Utilitarians  hardly 
conceive  that  it  falls  within  the  province  of  Ethics  to 
invent  a  morality  for  mankind.  It  would  be  unfair, 
at  any  rate,  to  attribute  80  crude  a  misconception  to 
any  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  ideas  of  the 
school  J.  S,  Mill,  in  particular,  has  expressly  guard- 
ed against  it,  by  the  statement  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  results  of  the  moral  experience  of  raankhid 
to  the  Nautical  Almanack  which  is  used  in  navi- 
gation. He  explains  that,  all  through  the  course  of 
human  life,  men  have  been  testing  the  consequences 
of  various  lines  of  action,  and  the  results  of  this 
experience  are  summed  up  in  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  The  ethical  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
"plain  man,"  finds  his  Almanack  already  calculated, 
and  only  requires  to  use  it.  Mill  conceives,  however, 
that  these  calculations  have  been  somewhat  roughly 
made,  and  have  not  been  carried,  so  to  speak,  to 
many  places  of  Decimals.  The  ethical  philosopher 
will  endeavour  gradually  to  revise  and  extend  them. 
Dropping  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  largo 
body  of  moral  truths  which,  from  the  Utilitarian  point 
of  view,  may  be  accepted  as  embodying  the  best  ex- 
perience of  the  race  ;  but,  since  the  race  has  not  been 
consciously  guided  by  Utilitarian  considerations,  it 
has  not  always  summed  up  its  results  quite  accurately 
in  the  moral  precepts  that  have  come  to  be  recognised 
as  binding.  The  finer  distinctions  have  been  blurred, 
and  the  more  remo'e  consequences  ignored.      Henco  . 
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reflection  on  the  moral  end  may  enable  us  to  intro- 
duce considerable  corrections  Into  the  judgment  of 
common-sense  morality.' 

§6.  Thb  Evolutionist  View. — When  thus  qualified, 
the  Utilitarian  view  on  this  point  is  not  substantially 
different  from  that  commonly  adopted  by  the  Evolu- 
tionists— at  least  by  those  who  take  a  definitely 
teleological  view  of  the  process  of  development 
From  this  point  of  view,  as  from  that  of  Utilitarianism, 
there  is  a  definite  end  in  view,  though  it  may  be  an 
end  that  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  formulate. 
The  greater  compleiity  of  the  end,  however,  tends  to 
introduce  greater  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  best 
means  to  its  attainment ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  development  brings  with  it  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  fruits  of  past  experience,  as  embodied 
in  the  traditions  and  intuitions  of  the  race.  The 
iC/.  Fowlerand  Wilson's  Priwci^icio/Jtforals,  Part  I.,  pp.  118-19. 
"  What  is  most  of  all  important  to  ttie  practical  moralist  is,  Ihat  hi». 
tury  will  familiarise  him  witli  tlic  idea  of  development  or  evolution, 
shewing  him  that  institutions  or  habits  are  not  acddental  in  their 
origin,  or  mere  deiicea  of  the  legislator  ;  that  they  have  grown  up 
for  the  most  part  by  virtue  of  tendencies  in  human  nature  modified 
and  directed  by  external  circumstances,  and  that  these  tendencies 
should  be  understood  by  all  who  seek  to  direct  Ihem.  This  con. 
sideration  will  teach  us  the  precaution  necessary  in  dealing  with 
prevalent  ideas  and  customs,  and  prevent  us  from  making  attempts 
to  modify  them  without  due  preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
studying  the  circumstances  in  which  moral  ideas  or  rules  had  their 
origin,  we  stiall  be  better  able  to  see  whether  they  are  Euitable  to 
the  present  condition  of  mankind,  or  whether  the  necessity  for 
them  has  ceased.  History,  in  short,  enables  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  present ;  it  enables  u9  to  some  extent  to  anticipate 
the  future,  and  the  knowledge  which  it  supplies  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  all  wise  attempts  at  moral  and  social  improvement' 
It  is  thus  that  the  careful  Utilitarian  recognises  the  necessity  of  th« 
■tody  of  the  actual  course  of  concrete  moral  development.  1 
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Evolutionist  is,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  less  prone 
than  the  Utilitarian  is  to  imagine  that  it  is  possible 
by  reflection  to  introduce  definite  improvements  into 
the  morality  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  perhaps  shown  himself  more  ready  than  most  to 
sugigest  practical  conclusions ;  but  this  is  not  so 
much  because  he  thinks  it  possible  to  improve  upon 
the  results  of  experience  as  because  he  thinks  that  the 
experience  of  the  race  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  quite  definite  intuitions  as  to  natural 
rights,  Ac,  though  the  perversity  of  the  human  race 
leads  it  very  frequently  to  neglect  these  intuitive 
truths.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  views  on  this  point  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  consistent 

There  are,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  other  writers 
of  the  Evolutionist  school  who  do  not  hold  that  it  is 
possible  to  formulate  any  definite  end  to  which  the 
process  of  development  may  be  regarded  as  lending. 
According  to  these  writers,  there  is  a  gradual  process 
of  Evolution,  and  various  forms  of  moral  action  and 
moral  judgment  arise  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  clear  account  of  its  ultimate  goal. 
It  must  be  taken  simply  as  we  find  it ;  and  the  forms 
of  action  and  of  moral  judgment  must  be  taken  along 
with  the  rest.  The  study  of  Ethics,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  simply  a  part  of  the  wider  study  of  Psychology 
and  Sociology,  and  hence  is  simply  a  study  and  in- 
terpretation of  facts.  This  is  the  view,  in  particular, 
of  Dr.  Simmel,  who  ridicules  the  attempts  of  what  he 
calls  the  Monistic  Moralists  to  give  an  account  of  any 
single  principle  by  which  the  moral  life  is  guided.  It 
is  merely  a  struggle  of  opposing  forces,  and  the  result- 
ing moral  system  expresses  nothing  but  the  tendencies 
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of  the  "compact  majority."  But  this  is  not  so  much 
a  theory  of  Ethics  as  a  theory  of  its  impossibility.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  such  a  view  is  taken,  ethical  tlieory 
would  have  no  practical  appHcation,  just  as  it  has  none 
according  to  the  purely  Intuitionist  view.  When  we 
enter  the  region  of  absolute  Law  as  the  foundation  of 
morals — whether  it  be  that  of  God,  of  Conscience,  of 
Reason,  or  of  a  blind  struggle — we  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  regulative  principles  based  on  an  ideal. 

§  6.  The  Idealistic  View. — How  does  the  matter 
stand,  finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more 
idealistic  theory  of  development?  From  this  stand- 
,.  point  the  process  of  development  is  conceived  in  a 
more  distinctly  leleological  fashion  than  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  biological  evolution  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  end  in  view  is  more  complex  and  more  diffi- 
-cult  to  define.  The  unfolding  of  the  capabilities  of 
mankind,  the  realisation  of  the  rational  Universe — 
phrases  such  as  these,  though  they  have  a  quite  defi- 
nite and  intelligible  meaning,  hardly  serve  to  furnish 
us  with  a  clear-cut  end  to  the  attainment  of  which 
definite  means  may  be  adopted.  If  such  an  end  were 
not  one  that  is  naturally  and  inevitably  adopted  by 
mankind,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  to  impose  it 
upon  them.  Besides,  as  the  ideal,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  not  thought  of  as  an  external  end,  but  as  the 
unfolding  of  the  essential  nature  of  mankind,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  unfolding  itself  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  human  history.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  the  ideal  would  be  found  in  human  life  by  the 
psychologist  and  the  sociologist,  as  well  as  by  the 
student  of  Ethics ;  the  difference  being  that  the  former 
are  not  specially  concerned  with  it,  and  find  it  only  as 
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one  fact  among  others,  while  the  student  of  Ethics 
makes  it  his  special  business  to  examine  it.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  idealism,  therefore,  more  than  from 
most  others,  it  must  be  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  not  ■ 
the  business  of  Ethics  to  invent  a  new  morality  for  the 
world.  If  it  were  not  true  that  ' '  morality  is  the  nature 
of  things,"  no  amount  of  reflection  could  ever  make  it 
so.  At  the  same  time,  this  ought  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  student  of  Ethics  accepts 
the  world  as  he  finds  it.  Like  the  poet,  he 
"  Look9  at  all  things  as  they  are 
Bui  through  a  kind  of  glory." 
He  looks  at  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  which  is 
developing  through  it.  Taking  the  world  as  it  stands 
at  any  particular  time,  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  a 
homogeneous  whole.  It  is  a  struggling,  developing 
process,  in  which,  as  the  Persians  put  it,  there  is  a 
continual  conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  Light 
and  Darkness.  The  student  of  Ethics,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Idealism,  is  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of 
.  this  struggle.  He  looks  for  the  evidence  of  the  triumph  ■ 
of  Light.  In  what  direction  this  triumph  will  come, 
he  will  hardly  undertake  to  prophesy  ;  but,  in  his 
study  of  life  and  history,  of  the  contest  between  the 
Family  and  the  State,  Individualism  and  Socialism, 
Law  and  Freedom,  the  ideals  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  Greeks,  he  is  interested  to  watch  not  simply  the 
direction  in  which  at  any  time  things  are  moving,  in 
the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  opposing  forces,  but  rather 
in  trying  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  movement, 
i.e.  its  bearing  upon  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  ideal 
which  it  involves.  To  study  it  in  this  way  is  at  the 
same  time  to  criticise  it 
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There  are  thus  two  sides  in  the  idealistic  view  of 
Ethics.  On  the  one  hand,  it  looks  to  the  ezperieuce 
of  mankind  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  looks  to  the  ideal. 
Without  the  former  it  would  be  empty;  without  the 
latter  it  would  be  blind.  And  on  the  whole  all  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  have  kept  their  eyes  upon  both  aspects.  But 
some  writers  have  tended  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  The  typical  instances  of 
the  two  methods  are  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plato  seems, 
at  least  to  the  superficial  view,  to  be  perpetually  con- 
structing ideal  Republics  and  ideal  types  of  life,  with 
but  little  reference  to  the  concrete  facts  of  human 
development."  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  seems — 
again  to  the  superficial  view — to  throw  aside  the  ideal 
as  not  xpaxrdv  xai  xnjTdv  AvSpt&x^,  and  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  virtues  and  institutions  of  the  Greek 
State,  as  he  found  it  beside  him.  Hegel,  in  more 
modem  times,  has  seemed  to  lend  himself  to  both 
forms  of  misunderstanding.  Some  have  regarded  him 
as  a  father  of  revolutionists,'  who  created  a  world  out 
of  his  inner  consciousness,  without  regard  to  fact  and 
history ;  others  have  scoffed  at  him  as  an  upholder  of 
the  s/a/us  quo,  who  simply  accepted  the  world  as  he 
found  it.}     But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children ; 

>  That  Plato  waa  not  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams,  but  a  true  inter- 
preter of  the  moral  life  of  his  time,  ia  well  brought  out  by  Hegel  in 
\m  History  of  Philosophy  iTvi  Philosophy  of  Right 

*  The  Socialists  and  Nihilists  used  to  be  fond  of  claiming  Hegel  as 
their  founder.    They  seem  to  have  abandoned  (hia  view  now. 

*  Fries  said  of  Hegel  that  his  political  viewa  were  grown  "  not  in 
the  garden  of  science,  but  on  the  dunghill  of  servility.'  In  some- 
what the  same  way  Goethe  was  called  the  Friend  of  the  powers 
that  be  {Freund  des  Bestehendtn).   Tbe  coDtnsioa,  in  the  case  of 
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and  the  opposition  between  these  different  aspects  of 
truth  is  wholly  superficiaL  The  ethical  idealist  takes 
the  world  as  he  finds  it ;  but  he  takes  it  to  bring  out 
its  significance,  and  so  to  criticise  it.  He  brings  an 
ideal  to  bear  upon  it,  but  the  ideal  is  one  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  facts  themselves.  The  seeming  opposi- 
tion is  a  real  identity ;  and  Aristotle  is  not  the  enemy 
of  Plato,  but  his  interpreter. 

§7.  SuMKARi  OF  Results. — On  the  whole,  then,  we 
see  that  there  are  three  views  of  the  way  in  which 
Ethics  bears  on  practical  life  : — 

(1)  There  is  the  view  that  it  has  essentially  no 
bearing  upon  it  at  all.  This  is  the  view  of  (he  more 
extreme  Intuitionists,  whether  perceptional  or  rational ; 
of  those  evolutionists  who  believe  that  no  end  can  be 
discovered  in  the  process  of  development ;  and  perhaps 
also  of  a  few  idealists. 

(j)  There  is  the  view  that  Ethics  is  directly  practical. 
This  13  the  view  chiefly  of  the  Utilitarians,  but  partly 
also  of  all  those  who  think  that  some  definite  end  can 
be  formulated  for  mankind,  which  is  not  involved  in 
the  process  of  human  development  itself 

(3)  There  is  the  view  that  Ethics  has  for  its  primary 
function  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  moral  life 
in  relation  to  the  ideal  that  is  involved  in  it,  and  that 
this  process  is  at  the  same  time  a  criticism  of  it.  The 
41ui:4-  of  these  views  is  of  course  the  one  that  is  here 

Hegel,  arises  mainly  frran  not  appreciating  his  distinction  between 
the  Actual  (WirSiicA)  and  Ihe  Existent.  He  held  that  the  Actual  is 
Rational,  but  he  meant  by  the  Actual,  not  what  is  at  any  time  found 
existing,  but  the  underlyingspiril  by  which  tile  movement  of  history 
is  carried  on.  It  is  the  business  of  Ethics  to  bring  this  dearly  to 
UgbL 
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adopted  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  what  has  now  been  said, 
the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  on  the 
essentially  normative  character  of  ethical  science  may 
perhaps  become  more  intelligible. 

§  8.  CoHPAKisON  BETVBEK  Exutcs  AND  LoGic — Perhaps 
a  comparison  between  Ethics  and  Logic,  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  help  in  some  degree  to  make  my 
meaning  clearer.  The  essential  similarity  between 
these  two  sciences  has  been  already  indicated.  Now, 
it  is  possible  to  take  different  views  of  I^gic,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  particular  science,  just 
as  it  is  possible  to  take  different  views  of  Ethics,  in  its 
bearing  upon  practical  life.  It  may  be  held  that  it  is 
the  business  of  Inductive  Logic  to  lay  down  the  rules 
to  be  observed  by  the  particular  sciences  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature.  This  is  on  the  whole  the  view 
suggested  by  Mill,  just  as  on  the  whole  the  corre- 
sponding view  of  Ethics  is  suggested  by  him.  Or 
again,  such  a  Logic  as  that  of  Hegel,  in  which  the,  ideas, 
of  Quantity,  Substance,  Cause,  &c.,  are  dealt  with  in 
their  relationship  to  one  another,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  (and  has  been  supposed  to  be)  an  effort  to  deduce 
these  ideas  i  priori,  without  any  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  they  emerge  in  our  experience.  Such  views 
of  Logic  would  be  on  a  par  with  the  view  of  Ethics 
according  to  which  it  is  its  business  to  invent  a  system 
of  morality.  But  most  logicians  would  now  admit 
that  the  methods  of  the  sciences  have  to  be  first  dis- 
covered by  the  sciences  themselves,  and  that  the  ideas 
used  by  them  (Quantity,  Substance,  Cause,  Ac),  could 
never  be  known  by  us  if  they  did  not  inevitably 
emerge  in  the  course  of  our  experience.  So  also  it 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  content  of  the  moral  life  is 
o,o;;lc 
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developed  in  the  course  of  human  experience,  and  does 
not  wait  for  the  science  of  Ethics  to  invent  it 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Logic  simply  accept 
the  methods  of  the  sciences  as  it  finds  them,  and  simply 
arrange  the  ideas  of  which  the  sciences  make  use? 
This  view  also  seems  to  be  incorrect  Logic  seeks  to 
bring  out  the  significance  of  those  methods  and  ideas, 
and  to  test  their  validity.  In  this  way  it  at  once 
justifies  them  within  their  proper  sphere,  and  brings 
out  their  limitations.  It  does  not  invent  ideas  and 
methods  for  the  sciences,  but  it  certainly  criticises  those 
that  it  finds,  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  of  truth  and  con- 
sistency which  it  finds  hi  them.  So  with  Ethics.  It 
does  not  invent  the  Family  and  the  State,  or  the  ideas 
of  Love  and  Truth,  or  the  laws  about  Life  and  Pro- 
perly. Still  less  does  it  seek  to  overturn  these  ideas 
and  institutions.  It  finds  them  in  the  concrete  world 
with  which  it  deals;  and  it  seeks  to  understand  them 
in  the  light  of  the  ideal  of  human  development,  to 
which  they  have  reference.  It  thus  at  once  shows 
their  significance,  and  indicates  their  limitations.  For 
the  "plain  man"  such  an  institution  as  the  Family  or 
Private  Property  is  apt  to  seem  an  eternal  and  inviolable 
fact  in  the  moral  life ;  and,  if  he  is  taught  to  doubt 
about  this,  by  being  shown  that  they  have  had  a 
history,  and  have  not  always  existed  in  the  form  in 
which  they  now  appear,  he  is  apt  to  become  confused, 
and  to  think  that  the  significance  of  those  elements  in 
human  life  has  been  destroyed.  The  student  of  Ethics 
should  be  able  to  see  the  significance  and  value  of  such 
institutions,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  able  to  put 
them  in  their  proper  place  as  elements  in  a  whole.     It 

ogle 
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is  in  this  form  of  critical  insight  that  the  study  of  Ethics 
has  practical  value. 

§  9.  The  Treatment  or  Applied  Ethics. — In  the 
light  of  those  observations,  we  are  now  able  to  proceed 
to  the  treatment  of  Applied  Ethics.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  concerned  with  the  pure  theory,  i  e.  with  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  standard  or  ideaL 
Now,  a  treatise  on  Ethics  frequently  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  discussion  of  this  point ;  and,  if  our 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  standard  had  been  some- 
what different  from  what  it  is,  this  might  possibly  have 
sufficed  for  our  purpose.  If  we  had  adopted  an  in- 
tuitional view,  there  could  have  been  hardly  any 
Applied  Ethics  to  deal  with.  If  we  had  adopted  a 
Utilitarian  view,  the  applications  would  have  consisted 
in  working  out  the  Calculus  in  various  directions  ;  and 
however  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  this  might  be,  the 
general  principle  of  it  at  least  would  have  been  so 
obvious,  that  we  might  fairly  havebeen  dispensed  from 
the  working  of  it  out.  But  for  any  one  who  adopts  the 
point  of  view  of  development  a  treatment  of  Ethics 
which  made  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  concrete  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  principle 
involved,  would  be  little  short  of  an  absurdity.  Hence, 
this  part  of  the  subject  has  generally  been  a  prominent 
one  with  those  writers  who  adopt  the  point  of  view 
of  Development  It  is  so,  for  instance,  with  Aristotle, 
in  whose  Nicomachean  Ethics  the  concrete  life  of  the 
citizen  is  sketched  with  considerable  fulness,  and  who 
seeks  to  complete  the  subject  by  a  consideration  of  the 
State  and  Education  in  his  treatise  on  Politics.  It  is 
so  also  with  Hegel,  whose  chief  work  on  Ethics  (the 
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Philosophy  of  Right)  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
the  concrete  moral  life. 

In  dealing  with  this  concrete  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  student  must  guard  against  two  possible  miscon- 
ceptions, which  have  perhaps  already  been  sufficiently 
indicated,  but  which  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  and  em- 
phasize once  more. 

(i)  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the 
concrete  elements  of  the  moral  life  are  to  be  extracted 
by  some  sort  of  alchemy,  out  of  the  general  principle. 
The  task  of  Ethics  would  indeed  be  a  hard  one  if  it  had 
to  invent  the  moral  life  as  well  as  to  interpret  it  But 
happily  there  were  some  good  men  in  the  world  before 
there  were  books  on  Ethics  ;  and  even  now  that  many 
books  have  been  written.  Heaven  help  the  hapless 
mortal  who  gets  his  ideas  of  the  moral  life  from  them  I 
We  can  leam  what  the  moral  life  is  by  living  it,  and 
there  is  no  other  way,  It  is  only  after  it  has  been  lived 
that  the  science  of  Ethics  can  step  in,  and  explain  what 
it  means.  No  doubt  in  thus  explaining  it,  it  is  at  tlie 
same  time  criticising  it ;  and  a  moral  life  that  has  been 
sutijected  to  criticism  (like  a  book  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism)  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  was 
before.  But  the  student  must  altogether clearhismind 
of  any  sort  of  notion  that  may  linger  in  it,  that  in  the 
chapters  which  follow  a  brand-new  moral  life  is  to  be 
unfolded  before  his  wondering  eyes.  Even  a  treatise 
on  medical  science  does  not  teach  us  to  breathe  with 
our  ears.  Wc  leam  to  breathe  before  we  study  physi- 
ology or  hygienics,  and  to  live  before  we  study  Ethics; 
and,  on  the  whole,  after  we  havestudied  them,  breathe 
and  live  very  much  as  we  did  before.  We  learn  such 
things  by  action  and  experience.  If  a  man  is  "  a  fool 
Eth.  10    'S'*-' 
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or  a  physician  at  forty,"  it  is  certain  that  he  is  a  muff  or 
a  moralist  at  a  still  more  tender  age ;  and  the  reflec- 
tive analysis  of  life  can  only  teach  him  to  do  a  little 
more  carefully  and  exactly  (It  may  be,  only  a  little  more 
pedantically)  what  in  the  main  he  did  before. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  must  equalljr 
guard  against  the  opposite  misconception,  that  in  study- 
ing the  content  of  the  moral  life  we  regard  it  simply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Sociology.  To  the  Student 
of  Sociology  the  immoral  life  is  on  the  whole  as  inter- 
esting as  the  moral  life  (Simmelsays  '  it  ismore8o),and 
degeneration  is  as  interesting  as  development.  For  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  life  is  interesting  only  in  the  light 
of  its  ideal.  We  do  not  care  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what 
it  signifies.  Hence  also  our  method  of  treatment  is 
different.  We  do  not  aim  at  a  statement  of  the  course 
through  which  the  moral  life  has  passed  in  the  che- 
quered career  of  its  history,  but  rather  at  an  account 
of  its  most  significant  aspects.  In  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  it,  we  nright  perhaps  be  led  to  arrange  it,  after 
the  manner  of  Hegel,  in  the  order  of  its  dialectical 
development.  But  in  an  introductory  account  like  the 
present  a  somewhat  less  systematic  arrangement  may 
suffice. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  now  had  enough  of  these  pre- 
liminary observations  and  warnings.  Let  us  plunge, 
as  best  we  can,  into  our  account  of  the  concrete  moral 
life. 

i  See  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol  III.,  no.  4.  So  also  in 
physiology  and  psychology,  patholo)!ical  stales  are  often  more 
enlightening  than  those  that  are  normaL 
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THE  SOCIAL  UKirr. 

§  1.  The  Social  Self. — We  have  seen  that  the  true 
self  is  the  rational  self.  We  must  now  try  to  under- 
stand what  this  means.  And,  first  of  all,  we  have  to 
add  that  the  true  self  is  the  social  self.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  spoken  of  the  in'Iividual  almost  as  jf  he  might 
be  an  isolated  and  indepencV^nt  unit  But  every  individ- 
ual belongs  to  a  social  system.  An  isolated  individual 
is  even  inconceivable.  Aristotle  said  truly  that  such  a 
being  must  be  "e:lher  a  beast  or  a  god."*  Such  a 
being  could  have  no  ideal  self.  He  must  either  have 
realized  his  ideal  like  a  god,  or  have  no  ideal  to  realize 
lilteabeast  For  our  ideal  self  finds  its  embodiment 
in  the  life  of  a  society,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
it  is  kept  before  us.  Not  only  so,  but  even  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  ideal  seems  to  demand  a  society.  For 
to  have  a  perfectly  rational  self  would  involve  that  our 
universe  should  have  a  perfectly  rational  content 
Now  the  only  possible  universe  with  a  rational  content 
seems  to  be  a  universe  of  rational  beings.     Hence  we 

>Po/i(<cs,  I.  iL  14:  "He  who  ia  unable  tolive  in  society,  or  who  has 
DO  need  because  he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  must  be  either  a  beast 
oragodrt»*.-»iiri.>- 
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must  go  even  beyond  the  saying;  of  Aristotle,  and  say 
that  even  a  God  must  be  social.  Even  a  God  must 
have  a  rational  universe  in  relation  to  Himself,  and 
must  consequently  create,  or,  in  Hegelian  phrase, 
go  out  of  Himself  into  a  world  of  rational  beings. 
But  this  is  perhaps  too  abstruse  a  subject  to  be  more 
than  hinted  at  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say  that  it  is  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men  that  we  find 
our  ideal  life.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  '  The  "  I  *' 
or  ideal  self  is  not  realized  in  any  one  individual,  but 
finds  its  realization  rather  in  the  relations  of  persons  to 
one  another.  It  embodies  itself  in  literature  and  art, 
in  the  laws  of  a  state,  in  the  counsels  of  perfection 
which  societies  gradually  form  for  themselves. 

§2.  Society  A  Unity. — Society,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  unity — in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  as 
an  oi^anic  unity.  The  parts  of  it  are  necessary  to  each 
other,  as  the  parts  of  an  animal  organism  are  ;  and  it 
is  in  all  the  parts  in  relation  to  one  another,  rather  than 
in  any  one  of  them  singly,  that  the  true  life  is  to  be 
found.  "We  are  membersoneof  another."  Theideal 
life  of  one  requires  others  to  complement  it,  and  it  is 
by  mutual  help  that  the  whole  develops  towards  per- 
fection.    This  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  sequel' 

1 1  do  not  mean  to  imply  Ihal  this  saying  was  originally  intended 
to  bear  the  sense  here  ascritted  to  iL  But  I  think  it  has  frequently 
been  used  by  religious  men  lo  eicpresa  that  consciousness  of  unity, 
and  of  elevation  into  a  higheruniverse,  which  arises  when  a  number 
of  men  gather  together  in  a  common  spirit  and  with  a  common  aim 
for  the  advancement  of  their  moral  lives.  Clifford's  "tribal  self* 
contains  a  similar  idea.    (See  atMve  p.  115.) 

*  Sec  Mctions  11  and  ta  t>elow.  The  present  section  Is  Mtendad 
only  as  a  preliminary  statement 
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§  3.  Egoism  and  Altruism. — This  fact  leads  us  to  in- 
troduce a  certain  modification  into  the  view  of.  the 
moral  life  that  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present 
point.  We  have  spoken  of  the  great  end  of  the  moral 
life  as  self-realization.  But  since  an  individual  is  a 
member  of  a  social  unity,  his  supreme  end  will  be  not 
simply  the  perfecting  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  To  a  great  extent  the 
one  end  will  indeed  coincide  with  the  other.  Yet  there 
appears,  at  least  primh  facie,  to  be  a  certain  possibility 
of  conflict.  Now  when  we  seek  simply  our  own  in- 
dividual ends,  this  attitude  is  called  Egoism ;  while 
the  term  Altruism  is  used  to  denote  devotion  to  the 
ends  of  others.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  consider 
the  precise  relation  of  these  two  attitudes  to  one 
another, 

§4.  Mr.  Spencer's  Conciliation. — A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,'  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  how  a  con- 
ciliation may  be  effected  between  the  two  attitudes. 
He  points  out  that  either  of  them,  if  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, is  self-destructive.  If  every  one  were  to  seek 
only  his  own  ends,  this  would  be  a  bad  way  of  secur- 
ing the  ends  even  of  any  one  individual.  For  each 
one  stands  frequently  in  need  of  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  every  one  were  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  good  of  others,  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  good  of 
others.  For  if  each  one  neglected  himself,  he  would 
deteriorate  in  his  ability  to  help  others.  This  point  is 
worked  out  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  Mr,  Spencer, 

1  Daia  of  Ethics,  chaps.  xL  and  xiv.  Cf.  Stephen's  Science  o/EttJa, 
chap.  vL,  Dewey's  OuBines  of  Ethics,  pp.  70-1,  and  Muirhead's, 
Elements  oj  EHucs.pp.i^t'i  1 
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and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  should 
aim  at  is  neither  pure  Egoism  nor  pure  Altruism,  but  a 
compromise  between  them.  He  thinks  also  that  the 
more  completely  society  becomes  developed,  the  more 
will  the  two  ends  tend  to  become  identical. 

§  6.  Self-realizatiok  through  Self-sacrifice. — The 
truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  there  is  even  less 
opposition  between  Egoism  and  Altruism  than  that 
which  Mr.  Spencer  recognizes,  We  can  realize  the  true 
self  only  by  realizing  social  ends.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must  negate  the  merely  individual  self,  which,  as 
we  have  indicated.  Is  not  the  true  sel£  We  must  real- 
ize ourselves  by  sacrificingourselves.'  The  more  fully 
wc  so  realize  ourselves,  the  more  do  we  reach  a  uni- 
versal point  of  view — i.  e.  a  point  of  view  from  which 
our  own  private  good  is  no  more  to  us  than  the  good 
of  any  one  else.  No  doubt  it  must  always  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  more  thought  for  our  own  individual 
development  than  for  that  of  any  one  else;  because 
each  one  best  understands  his  own  individual  needs, 
and  has  the  best  means  of  working  out  his  own  nature 
to  its  perfection.  But  when  this  is  done  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole,  it  ia  no  longer  properly  to  be  de- 
scribed as  Egoism.  It  is  self-realization,  but  it  is  self- 
realization  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  In  such  self- 
realization  the  mere  wishes  and  whims  of  the  private 
self  have  been  sacrificed,  and  we  seek  to  develop  our- 
selves in  the  same  spirit  and  for  thcsamccnds  as  those 
in  which  and  for  which  we  seek  to  develop  others. 
When  we  live  in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  opposition 
between  EgoismandAltruism ceases.     Weseek neither 

>  Cf.  Caird's  He&l.  pp.  iio-JiS. 
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our  own  good  simply  nor  the  good  of  others  simply, 
but  the  good  both  of  ourselves  and  of  others  as  mem- 
bers of  a  whole.  Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  might  be  better  to  describe 
the  ultimate  end  as  the  realization  of  a  rational  uni- 
verse, rather  than  as  self-realization, 

S  6.  Ethics  a  Part  of  Politics. — We  must  recognize, 
in  short,  that  man  is,  as  Aristotle  expressed  it,  "a  po- 
litical animal,"  '  and  that  Ethics  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily treated  except  as  a  part  of  Politics — i.  e.  as  a  part 
of  the  study  of  Society.  Our  duties  and  our  virtues 
are  at  every  point  dependent  on  our  relations  to  one 
another.  This  fact  was  more  clearly  recognized  by 
some  of  the  ancient  Greek  thinkers  than  it  has  been 
by  many  in  modem  times — for,  in  modern  times,  partly 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  Christianity,"  we  have 
come  to  think  more  of  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  way  in  which  Ethics  was  regarded  by 
riato  and  Aristotle. 

5  7.  Plato's  View  OF  Ethics. — Plato  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  studying  his  life  in  relation  to  society, 
that,  in  his  study  of  Ethics,  instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  characteristics  of  a  virtuous  life  in  an  individual, 
he  endeavoured  first  to  determine  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  state.  Having  found  what  these  are,  he 
considered  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  infer  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  man.  Accordingly, 
the  great  ethical  treatise  of  Plato  is  the  Republic,  in 

i«noA.r.rfi»ff,i--  {Folilics,  L  IL  9). 

■  Partly  also,  no  doubt,  because  our  wider  Inlematlonal  relation- 
«hips  liave  made  it  impossible  for  us  toreRard  any  one  aodal  Bystem 
n  a  complete  ana  exduaive  unity  in  itselL 
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which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  an  ideal  state.  It  seemed 
to  him — ill  accordance  with  a  classification  that  was 
current  among  the  Greeks — that  there  were  fmir  grp^t 
.Yirtueajequired  for  the  existence  of  an  ideal  state,  vis. 
WNsdpm,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice ;  and  he 
thought  thaTTTy  observing  exactly  the  significance  of 
these  virtues  in  the  ideal  state,  he  was  able  to  see  also 
what  their  exact  significance  must  be  in  the  life  of  the 
individual.' 

§8.  Aristotle's  View  of  Ethics. — Aristotle  was  not 
less  convinced  than  Plato  of  the  essentially  social 
nature  of  man.  He  began  his  great  treatise  on  Ethics 
i — perhaps  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  written — 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Ethics  is  a  part  of 
Politics ;  *  and  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  occupied 
with  an  investigation  of  the  virtues  that  are  required 
in  a  good  citizen  of  a  state  such  as  he  found  in  Greece, 
and  especially  in  Athens.  He  did  indeed  think  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  life,  what  he  called  the  contem- 
plative or  speculative  life  (what  we  might  call  the  life 
of  science,  or  the  life  of  the  student),  which  was  essen- 
tially higher  than  the  life  of  political  activity ;  but  ho 

•  Pot  a  fuller  account  of  Plato's  Elhica,  sec  Sldgwick's  History  of 
Ethics,  pp.  35-SL  Plato's  Republic  is  a  book  of  such  interest  and 
Importance  that  every  student  ought  to  Rnd  some  opportunity  of 
reading  it  H  has  been  admirably  translated  both  byjowettand  by 
Davies  and  Vaughan.  In  connection  with  this,  Dr.  Bosanquet'3 
Companiaa  la  Plabi's  Republic  s,ho\s\&hy  all  means  be  used. 

*  In  the  wide  sense  in  which  the  term  Politics  was  used  by  the 
Greeks.  Perhaps  in  modern  limes  we  should  rather  say  that  Ethics 
is  a  part  of  Social  Philosophy.  I  have  discussed  this  point  in  my 
Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  p.  48.  On  the  relation  between 
Ethics  and  Politics  the  student  may  profitably  consult  Sidf^ck's 
Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  T.,  chap.  iL  Se«  also  Muirbead's  ElcitKnti 
af  Ethia,  Book  1.,  chap,  iii,  S  14 
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considered  that  even  this  higher  life  must  be  built  up 
on  a  basis  of  civic  virtue.' 

S  9,  Cosmopolitism, — ^The  best  Ethics  of  the  Greeks, 
then,  was  based  on  the  conception  of  the  State,  as  the 
sphere  within  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
realized.  It  was  only  after  the  best  days  of  the  Greek 
state  were  over,  when  everything  was  beginning  to  be 
crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  Rome,*  that  the  Stoica 
began  to  speak  of  a  icolcrela  roD  xoa/io!},  and  to  think  of 
the  virtuous  man  (or  "the  wise  man,"  as  they  called 
him)  as  one  who  is  bound  by  no  particular  social  ties, 
but  lives  an  independent  life  of  his  own.  Even  the 
Stoics,  however,  recognized  that  the  good  man  is  a 
citizen  ;  but  they  said  that  he  ought  to  be  "  a  citizen 
of  the  world,"  not  of  any  particular  community.  In 
this  way  his  social  relations  were  made  so  vague  that 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  might  be  altogether  ignored. 
There  was  a  great  elevation  in  much  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics;  but  its  want  of  any  definite  recognition 
of  social  relationships  made  it  cold  and  hard,  and  some- 
what destitute  of  .content.  And  often  it  was  inflated 
with  a  certain  false  pride  in  the  independence  of  the 
individual. 

§  10.  Chkistian  Ethics. — Christianity  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  to  some  extent  in  the  same  direction  as 
Stoicism.1  It  also  was  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and 
it  also  tended  to  insist  on  the  independent  life  of  the 
individual*    Each  one    must   "  work    out  his    own 

>  Sec  Sidgwicirs  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  Si-ja 
«  See  Caird's  Heggl,  pp.  304^207,  Zellert  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics,  pp.  15-161  and  Wallace's  Epicureanism,  chap,  i 

•  Sidgwick's  if  isfory  of  Ethics,  pp.  114-117. 

*  Cbristianity  insisted  or  the  dignity  of  man  as  roan  more  strongly 

-ogle 
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salvation,"  and  must  even  forsake  father  and  mother, 
and  all  other  social  relationships,  in  order  to  follow 
after  the  ideal  life.  Christianity  represented  the  ideal 
life  also  as  an  imitation  of  a  divine  personality.  Still, 
this  was  only  one  aspect  of  Christianity.  It  was  no 
less  emphatic  in  its  insistence  on  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  "members  one  of  another,"  and  that  in  order  to 
attain  perfection  we  must  recognise  our  essential  unity 
both  with  each  other  and  with  God  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  Christianity  had  to  malce  its  way  in  an 
adverse  world  rendered  it  necessary  at  first  to  insist 
somewhat  strongly  on  the  need  of  isolation.  Its  fol- 
lowers had  to  recognize  that  they  were  "not  of  tho 
world, "  in  order  that  they  might  keep  their  ideals  pure. 
But  after  Christianity  had  to  a  great  extent  conquered 
the  world,  the  other  side — the  social  side — began  to 
come  out ;  and  it  is  perhaps  on  that  side  now  that  its 
significance  is  greatest.  Whether  we  look,  therefore, 
to  ancient  or  to  modern  systems  of  morals,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  recognition  of  the  essentially 
social  nature  of  man  plays  a  prominent  part  In  all  that 
is  best  in  them.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  wcl! 
now  to  abandon  the  view  of  the  mere  individual  life 
as  that  which  is  to  be  perfected,  and  to  consider  rather 
what  is  involved  in  the  perfection  of  society. 

S  11.  The  Social  Universe. — We  must,  however,  first 
bring  this  point  of  view  into  relation  to  what  has  been 
already  said  with  respect  to  the  universes  in  which 
men  habitually  live.  The  life  of  every  man,  except  an 
absolute   madman,   constitutes  a  more   or   less  con- 

thaneven  Stoidsm  had  done.  Stoicism  proclaimed  thedignily  only 
of  (lie  wise  man  or  philosopher;  whereas  Christianity  was  preached 
to  "  publicans  and  sinners," 
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sistent  whole.  His  ctctions  fall  within  a  more  or  less 
ordered  scheme  or  plan.  This  whole,  this  plan,  this 
totality  of  ends  which  a  man  pursues,  we  have  agreed 
to  describe  as  the  universe  within  which  he  lives. 
Now  this  universe  is  always  of  a  social  character. 
Even  the  most  original  and  even  the  most  misanthropic 
of  men  cannot  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  social 
environment  by  which  they  are  formed.  They  inevi- 
tably imbibe  something  of  what  has  been  called  "  the 
ethos  of  their  people,"  the  moral  point  of  view  adopted 
by  the  race  or  nation  or  body  of  men  among  whom, 
or  under  the  influence  of  whom,  their  lives  are  spent. 
This  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  pass  their  lives 
supplies  the  main  part  of  that  universe  within  which 
their  desires  find  scope.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
a  man  always,  except  when  in  some  abnormal  state  of 
mind,  thinks  of  himself,  not  as  an  isolated  personality, 
but  as  a  member  of  some  body.  This  fact  is  em- 
phasized even  by  a  writer  in  some  respects  so  indi- 
vidualistic as  Mill.'  "The  social  state,"  he  says,* 
"Is  at  once  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so  habitual 
to  man,  that,  except  in  some  unusual  circumstances  or 
by  an  effort  of  voluntary  abstraction  he  never  con- 
ceives himself  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  body  ; 
and  this  association  is  riveted  more  and  more,  as  man- 
kind are  further  removed  from  the  state  of  savage 
independence.  Any  condition,  therefore,  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  state  of  society,  becomes  more  and  more  an 

1  This  element  in  Hill's  leaching  is  due,  as  he  partly  acknowledges 
two  pages  later,  to  the  study  of  Comte.  C/  his  Autobio^aphy,  chap, 
iv.  Mill  seems  never  to  have  made  any  serious  effort  to  reconcile 
the  elements  which  be  deri^d  from  Comte  with  the  general  tenor 
of  bis  philosophy.  *  Vtilitarianiim,  chap,  iii.,  pp,  iif>-J 
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inseparable  part  of  every  person's  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  which  ho  is  bom  into,  and  which  is  the 
destiny  of  a  human  being. "  For  this  reason,  when  we 
consider  any  large  society  of  human  beings,  bound 
together  by  a  common  language,  a  common  law,  a 
common  religion,  a  common  interest,  we  may  say  in 
a  broad  sense  that  they  all  live  habitually  within  the 
same  universe.  They  will  all  be  distinguished  no 
doubt  by  individual  peculiarities ;  some  of  tliem  will 
be  more  and  some  less  affected  by  the  common  ties ; 
and  even  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day  the 
universe  of  each  will  be  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tions. Still,  speaking  broadly,  what  the  Germans  call 
the  SiUen,  i.  e.  the  moral  habitudes  of  a  man's  time 
and  place,  tend  to  overshadow  the  peculiarities  of  his 
individual  nature,  and  to  have  a  strong  determining^ 
influence  on  his  view  of  life  and  on  his  conception  of 
his  own  vocation.  The  necessity  of  making  himself 
intelligible  to  those  around  him,  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  understanding  them,  and  the  need  of  constantly 
co-operating  with  them,  would  of  themselves  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  a  certain  homogeneity  among 
the  members  of  a  community.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  influences  of  heredity  and  education,  the  force 
is  overwhelming. 

§  12,  Society  an  Organism. — These  considerations 
may  partly  enable  us  to  understand  an  idea  which  has 
become  prevalent  in  recent  times  among  writers  of 
very  diverse  schools — the  idea,  namely,  that  a  society 
of  human  beings  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  organic  unity.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  broadly  speaking,  that  just  as  we  recognize  a 
common  life  animating  all  the  members  of  which  a 
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living  body  is  composed,  so  we  must  acknowledge  a 
similar  unity  among  the  members  of  a  human  society. 
This  idea  has  sometimes  been  presented  in  the  form  of 
an  analogy ;  /.  e.  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  parallels 
between  the  structures  of  human  societies  and  the 
constitutions  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.'  Such 
analogies  are  no  doubt  occasionally  suggestive ;  but 
on  the  whole  they  supply  more  scope  for  ingenuity 
than  for  insight.  The  essential  point  seems  to  be  that 
a  human  personality  is  never  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  is  even  inconceivable  apart  from  certain  relations  to 
other  personalities.  The  positive  content  of  a  man's 
moral  life  depends  on  these  relationships  :  apart  from 
them  it  would  stagnate  and  die,  very  much  as  a  limb 
dies  when  it  is  cut  off  from  its  organic  connection  with 
the  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  whole  of  a 
man's  moral  life,  all  its  purposes,  ail  its  meaning  and 
value,  receive  their  tone  and  colour  from  the  ideals, 
the  institutions,  the  moral  habits,  among  which  his 
life  develops.  This  being  so,  it  is  important,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  moral  life,  not  merely  to  consider  the  life 
of  an  individual  man,  but  to  have  regard  to  the  unity 
within  which  the  main  part  of  his  life  falls.'    That,  in 

1  This  has  been  done,  for  instance,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  In  his 
Principles  of  Sociology,  vol.  i.,  part  ii  ;  and,  in  a  still  more  elaborate 
form,  by  a  German  writer,  Sct^fHe.  in  his  Bau  undLeben  dcs  socialen 
KSrpen,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  {Science  of  Ethics,  p.  126]  thinks  it  pre- 
ferable to  speak  of  "social  tissue'  rather  than  of  a  "  social  organism,' 
because  there  is  no  one  abiding  unity  in  which  individuals  are 
combined,  as  the  parts  are  combined  in  an  animal  organism. 

s  On  the  organic  nature  of  society,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Bradley's  Sliiatl  Siudiis,  pp.  I4;-I53,  Bosanquet's  Phileiepkieal 
Th^my  of  Ihi  Stale,  especially  chapters  vii.  and  viii.,  and  Muirhead's 
EUnienli  ef  Ethics,  pp.  165-173.  I  have  expressed  my  own  view  on 
this  subject  at  greater  length  in  m;  Inlr^duttitn  t»  Social  PhiUtsphy, 
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spite  of  this  unity,  the  individual  has  yet  in  a  sense  a 
private  life  of  his  own  is  a  point  that  we  shall  have  to 
consider  at  a  later  stage. 

§  13.  Why  is  the  Social  Universe  to  be  Preferred  ? — 
Now  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  at  this  point 
— Why  should  the  social  universe  be  preferred  to  the 
universe  of  the  individual  consciousness  ?  The  answer, 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  have  now 
reached,  is  that  the  individual  self  is  in  its  nature  in- 
complete, and  requires  a  larger  whole  for  its  realization. 
Such  a  latter  whole  might  no  .doubt  conceivably  be 
found  in  something  beyond  and  abovehuman  society  ; 
and,  if  we  were  inventing  a  new  morality,  we  might 
have  to  look  about  for  such  a  larger  universe.  But 
if  we  accept  the  point  of  view  of  development,  we 
must  accept  the  only  medium  within  which  any  actual 
process  of  moral  development  can  be  found.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  individual  has  no  reality  apart  from  the 
social  whole,  and  that  it  is  within  that  whole  that  his 
development  takes  place,  the  devotion  to  that  whole 
has  all  the  binding  force  which  belongs  to  devotion  to 
the  Ideal  Self  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  the 
necessary  medium  of  our  evolution,  and  seek  to  per- 
fect ourselves  in  vacuo.  The  further  discussion  of  this 
question,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  metaphysical 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  its  relation  to 
the  social  whole  within  which  it  develops,  and  to  the 
universe  in  general.  Such  a  discussion  would  be 
necessary  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  validity 
of  the  moral  ideal     But  it  lies  beyond  the  province  of 

chap.  iii.  The  student  of  the  present  handbook  will  probably  nnder- 
Hand  this  conception  betta  after  leading  some  of  the  ibUowing 
chapten. 
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a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  enter  into  meta- 
physics. We  can  only  hint  a  little  further,  in  our  con- 
cluding chapter,  at  the  nature  of  the  problem  involved. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
effort  to  bring  out  the  general  significance  of  the  social 
universe  in  its  bearings  on  the  moral  life. 

§  14.  RxLATioN  OF  Conscience  to  the  Social  Unitt, 
The  importance  of  the  social  environment  in  the  forma 
tion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Conscience,  has 
been  noticed  by  a  number  of  recent  writers.  This  is 
emphasized,  for  instance,  by  Mill '  in  his  treatment  of 
the  moral  sanctions.'  Without  endorsing  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  him  and  others,  it  may  at 
least  be  convenient  to  sum  up  at  this  point  what  has 
to  be  said  on  the  nature  of  Conscience,  and  to  indicate 
its  relations  to  our  social  universe. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  there  is  a  certain 
ambiguity — indeed  a  twofold  ambiguity — in  the  use  of 
the  term  "  Conscience. "'  It  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  moral 
judgment  rests  :  at  othertimes  it  expresses  the  principles 
adopted  by  a  particular  individual  :  at  other  times  it 

'  UlililariaHism,  chip.  iiL  Cf.  also  Bradley's  £(Aica/Sfi(di«,  p.  180 
Stephen's  Science  a/  Ethics,  chap,  viil,  Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays 
("On  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Ethics "),  and  Dr.  Sfarcke's  article  on 
"The  Conscience'  in  the  Intematiotial  Journal  of  Elkks,  vol.  il. 
Na  3  (April,  1892),  pp.  342-371  Hegel,  in  his  RecktsphUosothie, 
was,  I  think,  the  first  writer  who  clearly  brought  out  the  social  bear- 
ing ot  Conscience.  Much  of  what  Hegel  aays  on  this  point  will  bo 
found  reproduced,  in  an  excellent  form,  in  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics 
pp.  i8?-i<^ 

^  On  the  meaning  of  the  moral  sanctions,  sec  the  Note  at  the  end  of 

«  See  above,  Book  I„  chap.  VI.  Cf.  also  Hegel's  Philosophy  0} 
Right,  ^ii^fi-tjg.  ^       I 
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means  "  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain  felt  in 
perceiving  our  own  conformity  or  non-conformity  to 
principle. " '  The  last  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient acceptation  of  the  term,*  except  that  I  should 
prefer  to  say  simply  that  it  is  a  feeling  of  pain  accom- 
panying and  resulting  from  our  non-conformity  to 
principle.'  This  sense  of  the  term  is  evidently  closely 
connected  with  the  second  sense  ;  for  the  principles  in 
connection  with  which  an  individual  feels  pain  are  of 
course  the  principles  recognized  by  him.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  sense  a!so  is  not  entirely  excluded  :  for  even  if 
an  individual  is  not  clearly  conscious  of  the  deeper 
principles  of  reason  on  which  the  final  moral  judgment 
depends,  he  will  yet  often  feel  a  vague  uneasiness 
when  he  goes  against  Ihem.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
for  instance,  that  St.  Paul's  conscience  was  entirely 
at  rest  in  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  even  if  he 
did  think  that  he  was  "doing  God  service."  However, 
in  general  no  doubt  the  pain  of  Conscience  accom- 
panies only  the  violation  of  clearly  recognized  duty. 

'  Starcke,  loc.  cil..  p.  348. 

*  Chiefly  because  if  pives  (he  most  definite  meaning.  When  we 
go  beyond  this,  we  land  ourselves  in  almost  hopeless  ambiguities. 

•  The  element  of  mystery  so  often  thought  to  attach  to  Conscience 
h.  I  think,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  often  not  accompanied  by 
any  direct  ^rec^Won  of  "conformity  or  non-conformity  to  principle." 
A  man  has  often  simply  an  uneasy  feeling  of  liaving  gone  wrong, 
without  being  able  to  say  precisely  what  principle  he  has  ^ioIatcd. 
Further,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  correct  to  speakof  a^ensurKof 
Conscience.  Conformity  lo  moral  principle  is  the  nonnal  slate ;  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  neutral  point  Any  violation  of  princi- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  brings  pain.  The  performance  of  duly 
leaves  a  man  still  in  the  position  of  an  "unprofitable  servant.* 
"  Spiritual  pride."  of  course,  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  pleasure  j 
but  should  this  be  described  as  a  pleasure  of  Conscience  ?  I  Ihinlc 
Carlyle  was  right  on  this  point :  "To  say  that  we  have  a  dear  coo- 
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Now  we  have  seen  that  the  principles  of  duty  which 
an  individual  recognizes  are  largely  determined  by  the 
social  universe  which  he  inhabits.  Hence  his  con- 
science also  must  be  largely  determined  by  this.' 
A  man's  conscience,  we  may  say  broadly,  attaches 
itself  to  that  system  of  things  which  he  regards  as 
highest.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  pain, 
analogous  to  that  of  Conscience,  in  connection  with 
every  universe  in  which  a  man  lives,  whether  he 
regards  it  as  the  highest  or  not.  Thus,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  shame*  accompanying  the  violation  of 
rules  of  etiquette  or  good  taste,  or  even  accompanying 
the  consciousness  of  any  physical  defect  or  awkward- 

sdence  is  to  utter  a  solecism ;  had  we  never  sinned,  we  should 
have  had  no  conscience.'  See  his  Essay  on  "  Characterislics." 
Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  gratification  accompanying  the  fulfil- 
ment of  unaccustomed  duties.  If  a  man  gets  drunk  only  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  week,  instead  of  three  times  as  usual,  or  if  he  lelU 
the  truth  when  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  lie,  he  may  feel 
pleased  in  reviewing  his  actioa  But  there  does  not  appear  to  t>e  the 
same  spontaneity  and  immediacy  in  this  feeling  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  corresponding  pain ;  nor  is  its  cliaractec  so  purely  moral 
It  is  more  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  solving  a  difficult  problem.  I  sus- 
pect that,  just  as  (here  is  no  pleasure  of  the  teeth,  corresponding  to 
toothache ;  so  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  pleasure  of  the  con- 
science, corresponding  to  its  characteristic  pain. 

1  Hence  Clifford's  idea  of  a  "  tribal  self  '~a  sell  which  lielongs  to 
a  man's  tritie  or  society,  and  to  which  his  mere  individual  self  is 
subordinate.  Clifford  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  man's  conscience 
is  "  the  voice  of  his  tribal  self  The  pain  of  his  conscience  is  equiv- 
alent to  his  saying  to  himself,  "  In  the  name  of  my  tril>e,  I  hate  my- 
self for  this  treason  which  I  have  done."  See  above.  Book  I., 
chap,  v.,  and  cf,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  157-^ 

'The  Greek  word  iii*i«,  usually  translated  "  shame,"  seems  lo  bo 
very  nearly  equivalent  lo  what  we  understand  by  Conscience,  at 
least  in  one  of  its  aspects.  Cf.  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  334 
and  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3S5-& 

Eih.  SO     vile 
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neas,  even  if  we  are  aware,  not  only  that  the  universe 
within  which  these  things  lie  is  not  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, but  even  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power 
of  our  will  to  avoid  such  deficiencies.  Such  a  feelingj 
might  be  called  a  yuosi'-Conscience. '  0«  reflection  we 
perceive  either  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  such 
shortcomings,  or  that  they  are  not  of  serious  moral 
importance ;  but  the  feeling  at  the  moment  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Conscience  proper.  Some- 
times such  a  feeling  may  even  conflict  with  Conscience. 
Thus,  the  performance  of  duty  may  involve  a  violation 
of  etiquette  ;  so  thnt,  in  whichever  way  we  act,  we  arc 
bound  to  have  the  pain  either  of  Conscience  or  of  guasi- 
Conscience.  Again,  Conscience  sometimes  attaches 
itself  to  a  universe  which  has  been  transcended. 
When  we  have  recently  passed  from  one  universe  to 
another.  Conscience  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
lagged  a  little  behind,  and  to  attach  itself  to  the  older 
universe  rather  than  to  the  newer  one.  "Feeling,"  as 
Mr.  Muirhead  says, '  "is  the  conservative  element  in 
human   life."     It  does  not    attach   itself  to   a  new 

»  An  excellent  illuatralion  of  Ihis  is  given  by  Mr.  Muirhead  {Ele- 
ments af  Elhics,  p.  77)  in  an  extract  from  Proi.  Royce's  Selisious 
Aspect  of  Philosofhy  (pp.  53-4)!  "Vou  ride,  using  another  man's 
season  ticlcet,  or  you  tell  a  white  lie,  or  speak  an  unkind  word,  and 
conscience,  if  a  little  used  to  sucli  things,  never  winces.  But  you 
bow  to  the  wrong  man  in  the  street,  or  you  mispronounce  a  word, 
or  you  tip  over  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  you  agonize  alxiut  your 
shortcoming  all  day  long ;  yes,  from  lime  to  lime  for  weeks.  Such 
an  impartial  judge  is  the  feeling  of  what  you  ought  to  have  done.' 
For  similar  illustrations,  see  Stephen's  Science  of  Elhics,  p.  323,  and 
Spencer's  Principles  0/  Ethics,  p.  337. 

'Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  80.  Cf.  the  saying  of  Mr.  Jacot»,  quoted 
by  Miss  Wedgwood  (The  Moralldeal,  p.  i^),  "  The  thoughts  of  ooo 
generation  form  the  feelings  of  its  n 
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universe,  until  we  have  thoroughly  lived  into  it  and 
made  ourselves  at  home  in  it ;  nor  does  it  sever  itself 
from  an  old  universe,  until  we  have  thoroughly  broken 
off  our  connection  with  if.  Hence  a  man  will  often 
feel  a  pain  of  Conscience,  or  yaasj-Conscience,  in  doing 
an  action  which  his  reason  has  taught  him  to  regard  as 
perfectly  allowable 'or  even  as  a  positive  duty ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  often  be  able  to  violate 
a  recently  discovered  obligation  without  feeling  any 
pain.'  In  general,  however,  the  pains  of  Conscience 
attend  any  inconsistency  with  the  principles  which  we 
recognize  as  highest ;  and  these,  in  general,  are  the 
principles  recognized  as  binding  within  the  social 
universe  in  which  we  habitually  live.' 

With  these  remarks,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  more 
detailed  consideration  of  social  ethics — i.  e.  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  order  within  which  the  life  of 

I "  The  contradiction  between  reason  and  feeling  which  some  of 
us  witt  recollect,  when  first  we  permitted  ourselves  to  take  a  row  or 
attend  a  concert  on  Sunday,  is  a  good  example  from  contemporary 
life  '  (Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  80). 

^  Hence,  partly,  the  frequency  oE  "back-sliding'in  converts  to 
new  principles.  Conscience  does  not  respond  to  their  shortcom- 
ings with  suFlicient  readiness.  It  may  be  noted  here  also  that  it  is 
often  possible  to  stiile  Conscience  by  transferring  ourselves  from 
one  universe  to  another.  Thus,  a  man  may  perform,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fanatical  zeal,  acts  of  cruelty  from  which,  in  his  normal 
slate,  he  would  shrink  in  horror.  Hestifles  Conscience  byescaping 
from  the  universe  in  which  such  acts  are  condemned  into  one  in 
which  they  are  rather  approved,  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
given  by  Macaulay  in  his  account  of  the  slate  of  mind  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  in  sanctioning  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  {History  of  England, 
chap,  iviii). 

•  For  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Conscience,  see  Porter^ 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Part  I.,  chap,  xvi,  Dewey's  Oultiaes  of 
Ethics,  pp.  183-^06,  and  Muirhead's  Elements  0/ Ethics,  pp.  73-S4and 
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the  individual  is  spent,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  to  that  moral  order.  Of  course  this  can  be 
done,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  only  in  the  most  sketchy 
fashion.  But  some  remarks  on  the  ethical  significance 
of  the  recog;nized  moral  institutions,  duties  and  virtues, 
may  be  found  helpfuL 


p:hy  Google 
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CHAPTER  IL 

KORAI.  IHSTITUTIOMS. 

§  1.  The  Social  Imperative.— We  have  seen  to  some 
extent  what  the  nature  of  the  "  ought "  is.  It  is,  as 
we  may  say,  the  law  imposed  by  our  ideal  self  upon 
our  actual  self.  Since,  however,  the  ideal  self  is  the 
rational  self,  and  since  the  rational  self  is  not  realized 
in  isolation,  but  in  a  society  of  human  beings,  it 
follows  that  this  "ought"  is  imposed  on  societies  as 
well  as  on  individuals.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,' 
"we  must  consider  the  ideal  man  as  existing  in  the 
ideal  social  slate";  and  in  considering  such  an  ideal 
we  pass  a  criticism  not  only  on  existing  men,  but  on 
existing  social  states.  Not  only  can  we  say  that  an 
individual  oughlio  act  in  such  and  such  a  way,  but  we 
can  also  say  that  a  society  ought  to  have  such  and  such 
a  constitution.'  In  so  far  as  an  individual  acts  as  he 
ought  to  act,  we  say  that  his  conduct  is  right,  and  that 
he  is  a  good,  upright,  or  moral  man.  In  so  far  as  a 
society  is  constituted  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  say  that  it  is 
a  well-ordered  society,  and  that  its  constitution  is  jusi 
In  each  case  we  compare  actually  existing  men  or 
states  with  the  ideal  of  a  rational  man  and  a  rationally 

1  Data  o)  Ethics,  chap.  xvL,  §  icd 

«It  may  be  asked,  On  whom  is  this  "ought"  imposed?  The 
answer  is,  on  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  more  particularly  on  its 
politidana  and  other  "  active  citizens.' 
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constituted  state.  The  latter  of  these  we  must  now 
briefly  consider.  ■ 

§2.  Justice. — "Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  afterjustice."  *  But  perhaps  it  is  more 
easy  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  it  than  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  it  means.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  can  only 
indicate  its  nature  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general 
way.  For  a  fuller  treatment  reference  must  be  made 
to  works  on  Politics. 

A  just  arrangement  of  society  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  one  in  which  the  ideal  life  of  all  its  members  is 
promoted  as  efScienfly  as  possible.  The  constitution 
of  a  society  is,  therefore,  unjust  when  large  classes  in 
it  are  so  enslaved  by  others  as  to  be  unable  to  develop 
their  own  lives.  It  is  unjust,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  any  class  In  it  so  poor,  or  so  hard-worked,  or  so 
dependent  on  others,  as  to  be  unable  to  cultivate  their 
faculties  and  make  progress  towards  the  perfection  of 

1 A  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  Politics 
or  Social  Philosophy  than  to  Ethics.  But  it  seems  necessary  to 
consider  it  here,  in  so  (ar  as  it  can  be  dealt  wilh  from  a  purely 
ethical  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  points  dealt  with  here  arc  some- 
what more  fully  discussed  in  my  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy, 
chaps.  V.  and  vi.  English  writers  on  Ethics  have,  as  a  rule,  not  given 
mucti  attention  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  cliapter.  Reference 
may,  however,  \x  made  to  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  chap,  iif. 
Porter's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Part  II.,  chaps.  xiiL— xvL,  Rick- 
aby's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Clark  Murray's  Introduction  to  Ethics, 
Book  11.,  Part  II.,  chap.  L  For  fuller  treatment  ti:e  student  must 
consult  such  works  as  those  of  Hoffding  and  Paulsen.  Some  of  the 
points  are  also  referred  to  by  Prof.  Giiycki,  whose  work  has  been 
adapted  for  the  use  of  English  readersby  Dr.  Stanton  CoiL  Hegel's 
Pliilosophie  da  Rechls  must,  however,  still  be  regarded  as  the  model 
for  the  treatment  of  this  whole  subject  It  has  recently  t)een  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Professor  Dyde. 

*The  Greek  word  J...«»vin,,  translated  "righteousness,'  maj 
equally  well  be  rendered  by  "  justig?.' 
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their  nature."  It  is  unjust  when  the  idle  are  protected 
and  set  in  power,  and  the  laborious  are  crushed  down 
and  degraded. 

To  free  society  from  such  arrangements  as  these  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  efforts,  perhaps  the  chief  effort,  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  ;  and  there  are  certainly 
few  things  to  which  a  student  of  Applied  Ethics  should 
give  more  attention  than  the  methods  by  which  this 
has  been  and  may  still  be  done.  The  subject  is,  how- 
ever, much  too  complicated  for  such  an  elementary 
treatise  as  this,  or  indeed  for  any  treatise ;  and  all  that 
we  can  here  do  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  main  points 
that  have  to  be  attended  to  in  constructing  a  just  order 
of  society,* 

§  3.  Law  akd  Public  Opinion. — The  first  thing  to  be 
observed  is  that  a  just  arrangement  of  society  can  be 
only  to  a  certain  extent  enforced.  The  saying  has 
often  been  quoted — 


And  it  is  partly  true,  if  it  be  taken  to  apply  simply  to 
that  which  can  be  directly  and  immediately  accom- 
plished by  positive  laws.     Laws  are  inefficient  when  a 

I  In  a  just  social  state,  every  human  being  must  be  Irealed  as  an 
absolute  end.  It  follows  from  Ihis,  however,  that  no  one  can  l>e 
treated  as  the  atraolule  end :  otherwise  every  one  else  would  be 
treated  only  as  a  means  with  reference  to  this  one:  Hence  ever^ 
one  must  t^e  treated  at  once  as  means  and  as  end. 

s  The  accoonls  of  Justice  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  {Republic 
and  Ethics)  have  never  l>een  Burpasscd,  For  more  modem  discua- 
Eions,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Mill's  Ufilitarianism,  chap,  v, 
Sidgwick's  Jf<rHiDii!  of  Ethics,  "Bixk.  III.,  chap.  v..  and  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Boot  HI.,  chaps,  vi.  and  viL,  and  Stephen's  Science 
ef  Ethics,  clap,  v.,  a  iyy).    See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapttt.! 
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people  is  by  nature  lawless ;  and  when  a  people  has 
become  orderly  or  wise,  laws  may  often  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  abeyance.  The  conditions  of  life  are  con- 
tinually changing,  and  positive  laws  which  were 
beneficial  at  one  time  begin  gradually  to  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  It  is,  consequently,  in  many  departments 
of  life  of  far  more  importance  to  try  to  develop  good 
habits  of  action  and  of  opinion  in  a  people  than  to 
furnish  it  with  hard  and  fast  positive  enactments.' 
Nevertheless,  the  sphere  of  positive  law  is  a  great  one. 
Public  opinion  grows  very  slowly,  and  there  are  always 
considerable  bodies  in  a  community  who  are  unaffecled 
by  it,  unless  it  takes  the  form  of  definite  laws,  with 
punishments  attached.  Sometimes,  after  such  laws 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
repeal  them.  St.  Paul  said  of  the  Jewish  law  that 
it  was  "a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  Christ";  mean- 
ing that  as  soon  as  men  grasped  the  true  meaning  of 
the  moral  ideal  they  could  dispense  with  the  narrow 
injunctions  of  the  law,  which,  nevertheless,  were 
necessary  as  a  preparation.  So  it  is  with  nearly  all 
laws.  They  are  too  rigid  and  formal  for  human  beings, 
as  soon  as  they  attain  to  true  freedom  ;  but  they  are 
necessary  at  first  as  a  check  upon  licentiousness. 
What  men  do  at  first  from  fear,  they  leam  by  and  by 
to  do  from  habit,  and  afterwards  from  conscious  will 
Law  comes  first,  then  habit,  then  virtue.' 

1  This  seems  to  express  the  element  of  truth  In  much  of  what  is 
said  by  Mr.  H.Spencer  in  his  famous,  but  extremely  one-sided  boolc. 
The  Man  versus  the  State.  Some  aspects  of  the  same  point  are 
brought  out,  in  a  marc  guarded  way.in  Aspects  of  the Socittl  Problem, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bosanquet. 

sMr.Muirhead  quotes  (£Ji:ffl(!Bfao/£(/i(cs,  p.  go,note),astoryat>out 
Cotmop  ThirlwaiL  "who  od  one  occasion  became   iovolvedina 
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§  4.  Rights  and  Obligations. — The  forces  of  law  and 
of  public  opinion  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  men's  rights  and  obligations.  These  terms 
are  strictly  correlative.  Every  right  brings  an  obliga- 
tion with  it ;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  obvious  sense 
that  when  one  man  has  a  right  other  men  are  under  an 
obligation  to  respect  it,  but  also  in  the  more  subtle 
sense  that  when  a  man  has  a  right  he  is  thereby  laid 
under  an  obligation  to  employ  it  for  the  general  good. 
This  fact  is  concealed  from  many  men's  minds  through 
a  certain  confusion  between  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. It  is  generally  convenient  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  rights  by  positive  laws  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  generally  convenient  to  enforce  the  corresponding 
obligation.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  thought  that  there  is 
no  obligation  at  all.  For  instance,  it  is  convenient  to  pro- 
tect property  ;  whereas  it  would  be  very  troublesome 
and  dangerous  to  try  to  compel  men  to  use  their  pro- 
perty wisely — and  indeed  any  such  attempt,  beyond 
certain  narrow  limits,  is  almost  bound  to  defeat  its  own 
ends.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  said  that  a  man  "may 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own."  Legally,  he  may; 
but  morally,  he  is  under  the  obligation  to  use  his  own 
for  the  general  good,  just  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  an- 
other's, A  man's  rights,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than 
those  things  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  it 
is  convenient  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  possess. 

diacuasion  with  the  lale  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  the  latter  was  residing  at  Trinity  College,  about  (he 
retention  of  enforced  attendance  at  chapel.  '  It  Is  a  choice,'  said  the 
Bishop,  between  compulsory  religion  and  no  religion  a(  all.'  'The 
distinction,' replied  Thirlwall,  'istoosjbtle  for  my  mental  grasps 
The  same  might  be  said  of  compulsory  morality '  it  is  equivalent 

.ogle 
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And  since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  that  he 
possesses  them,  he  is  bound  to  use  them  for  that  end. 
By  himself,  a  man  has  no  right  to  anything  whatever. 
He  is  a  part  of  a  social  whole ;  and  he  has  a  right  only 
to  that  which  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  he 
should  have.  Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  rights. 

§6.  The  Rights  of  Man.  (a)  Zt/e.— The  first  of 
human  rights  is  the  right  to  live.  This  right  follows  at 
once  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  end  is  a  personal  one 
— a  form  of  self-realization.  If  the  end  which  men 
sought  were  some  impersonal  object,  life  might  reason- 
ably be  sacrificed  to  that.  And,  indeed,  as  the  self  to 
be  realized  is  the  social  self,  the  individual  will  some- 
times be  justi6ed  in  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
his  society.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional.  As  a 
rule,  the  human  good  requires  the  continuance  of  life 
for  its  realization.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the 
sacredness  of  life  should  be  recognized.  In  some  prim- 
itive forms  of  society  even  this  fundamental  right  is 
not  acknowledged.  Children  are  frequently  exposed, 
and  captives  in  war  are  put  to  death  without  hesita- 
tion. And  even  in  partly  civilized  communities  the 
sacredness  of  life  is  sometimes  very  lightly  treated — 
e.  g.  where  the  practice  of  duelling  is  permitted.  In- 
deed if  the  value  of  life  were  fully  appreciated,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  even  war  would  soon  be  abo- 
lished among  civilized  nations.     At  present,  however, 

to  no  morality  at  alL'  Thia  is  of  course  true  ;  yet  compulsory 
morality  may  forman  education  towards  true  morality.  This  would 
also  have  been  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  Thirlwall.  Cf.  HSff- 
ding's  OvUines  of  Psycholofy,  p.  76.  Mr.  Huirbead  notices  the  quali- 
ficatioD  at  a  later  stage,  pp.  i79~iBa 

...Ac 
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it  remains  a  true  maxim.  Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum. 
Again,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  right  of  life  cannot 
be  said  to  be  reallysecurcd  to  all  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity unless  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are 
secured.  The  right  to  live  thus  seems  to  involve  the 
right  to  labour. ' 

The  right  of  life,  like  all  rights,  brings  an  obligation 
with  it — vis.  the  obligation  of  treating  life,  both  one's 
own  and  that  of  others,  as  a  sacred  thing.  He  who 
violates  this  obligation — e,  g.  by  murder — forfeits 
the  right  of  life,  and  may  legitimately  be  deprived 
of  it. 

(fi)  Fretdom. — The  next  right  is  that  of  freedom. 
The  necessity  of  this  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
moral  ideal  has  to  be  realized  by  the  individual  will. 
Hence  the  individual,  in  order  to  realize  his  supreme 
end,  must  be  free  to  exercise  his  will.  The  recognition 
of  this  right  usually  comes  much  later  than  that  of  life.* 
Slavery  existed  long  after  the  stage  at  which  prisoners 

1  This  point  was  emphasized  by  Louis  Blanc  and  some  olher 
socialistic  writers.  The  question  how  tar,  and  by  what  means,  such 
a  right  is  to  be  secured,  must  be  left  to  writers  on  Politics  and  Eco- 
nomics, who  again  must  proliably  hand  it  over  in  the  end  to  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  mankind. 

*  Hegel  remarked  {^Philosophy  of  History,  Introduction)  that  the 
Oriental  nations  recognized  only  that  one  is  free— t  e.  the  Despot ; 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  recogniied  that  some  are  free — viz. 
the  Greek  citizens  themselves — while  Barbarians  were  thought  to 
be  naturally  filled  for  slavery :  while  it  has  beenreserved  for  modem 
times,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  demand  tliat  ail  shall 
be  free.  This  demand  has  been  especially  prominent  since  the  lime 
of  the  Reformation.  Sometimes  it  Is  even  pushed  loanexlrem^^ 
€.  g.  by  Rousseau  and  by  the  Economists  of  the  laissetfaire  schooL 
For  extreme  views  in  recent  tiroes,  see  .4  Plea  for  Lilxrty  and  &^ea- 
Get's  The  Man  versus  the  Stale ,-  and  for  a  crttidsm  o(  these  view& 
lee  Ritchie's  Principles  of  Stale  Interference. 
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of  war  were  put  to  death  ;  and  even  now,  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  conditions  of  contract  wjlli 
regard  lo  labour  and  to  property  are  often  of  such  a 
kind  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  men's  liberty  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives.  Of  course  freedom  in  any  ab- 
solute sense  is  not  possible,  and  ought  not  to  be  aimed 
at.  It  can  never  be  permissible  in  any  well-ordered 
community  that  its  members  should  do  as  they  please. 
The  right  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  is  the  right  of 
having  the  free  development  of  one's  life  as  little  inter- 
fered with  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  social  order. 

The  right  of  freedom  brings  with  it  the  obligation  of 
using  one's  freedom  for  the  attainment  of  rational  ends. 
Milton  rightly  said  of  liberty,  "  who  love  that  must 
first  be  wise  and  good."'  It  is  only  on  this  assump- 
tion that  liberty  can  be  granted  in  a  well-ordered  state. 
Hence  the  slowness  in  the  acquisition  of  freedom  is 
not  without  justification.  Freedom  is  not  a  com- 
modity that  can  be  bought  or  given  :  it  must  be 
earned. 

(.:)  Property. — The  right  of  property  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  right  of  freedom.  Nearly  all 
the  ends  at  which  a  man  can  aim  require  instruments  ; 
and  if  a  man  has  not  the  right  to  use  these  instru- 
ments, his  liberty  of  pursuing  the  ends  is  practically 
rendered  void.  Since,  however,  instruments — espe- 
cially such  instruments  as  the  soil  of  a  country — are 
limited  in  amount,  it  becomes  a  difficult  question  to 

1 C/ also  what  Milton  says  on  this  point  in  his  rcnunio/f/R^  and 
Magistrates,  {  i  s  "None  can  love  freedom  heartily,  but  good  men: 
the  rest  lovenotfreedom.but  licence;  which  never  hath  more  scope 
or  more  indulgence  Ihan  under  tyrants.* 
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decide  how  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  members  of  a  community.  If  their  use  is  reserved 
for  a  few,  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  are  to  a 
certain  extent  deprived  of  their  liberty.  The  discus- 
sion  of  this  question,  however,  must  be  left  to  writers 
on  Politics.  From  a  purely  ethical  point  of  view,  we 
can  only  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, as  a  means  of  securing  the  possibility  of  a  free 
development  of  life. 

The  right  of  property  involves  the  obligation  to  use 
it  wisely  for  the  general  good.  In  communities  where 
the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  cannot  in  the  main  be 
relied  on,  the  right  of  property  cannot  he  granted.  In 
primitive  communities  there  is  practically  no  such 
right.  Everything  is  possessed  in  common.  It  is  only 
as  men  become  civilized  and  educated  that  they  begin 
to  be  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  property  ;  and 
even  then  it  is  usually  necessary  that  the  right  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  misuse.'  Some  writers 
(e.  g.  Plato)  have  thought  that  in  an  ideal  state  there 
ought  to  be  a  community  of  goods,  and  no  right  of 
private  property."     But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake^ 

>  Strictly  speaking,  from  a  purely  etiiical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  any  tind  of  property  except  that 
which  he  haa  made  an  essential  part  of  his  own  being.  Hence  a 
German  writer,  G.  Simmel,  says  pointedly,  "  Ich  habe  wirklich  nur 
das  was  ich  bin"("StrictlyspeaMng  I  possess  nothing  but  what  I 
am  ")  {EinUitung  in  die  MoralwoiCitschaft,  p.  17?).  But  of  courte  it 
would  be  impossible  to  observe  this  principle  in  practical  politics. 
This  does  not,  however,  make  it  any  the  less  important  to  take 
account  of  it. 

»  Sec  his  Republic,  Books  IV.  and  V.  The  precise  extent  to  which 
Plato  intended  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  community  Is  not 
altogether  clear.  For  a  recent  advocacy  of  commtinlsm,  see  Hcnrls's 
Newsfivm  Nowhere. 
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Aristotle  was  probably  right  in  thinking '  rather  that  in 
an  ideal  state  every  one  should  have  the  free  use  of  the 
necessary  instruments,*  but  should  be  taught  to  use 
them  for  the  common  good. 

(rf)  Contract. — Another  important  right  is  the  right  to 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  If  one  man  engages  to 
render  certain  services  to  another,  the  second  has  the 
right  to  receive  these  services.  In  primitive  societies 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  contract.  The  rela- 
tions of  men  to  one  another  are  fixed  almost  from  their 
birth,  and  are  altered  only  by  force.*  Hence  it  has 
been  said*  that  societies  develop  "from status  to  con- 
tract." 

The  right  of  contract  involves  the  obligation  to  enter 
into  no  contracts  except  those  that  can  be  reasonably 
fulfilled  A  man  is  not  at  liberty,  for  instance,  to  con- 
tract himself  into  slavery.*  Nor  is  anyone  entitled, 
even  if  he  were  able,  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  as 
that  of  Faust  with  Mephistopheles.  Hence  the  right 
of  contract,  like  that  of  property,  is  possible  only  in  a 

iPirfi&^IL.v. 

*  Whether  land,  and  other  forms  of  properly  that  are  not  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  multiplied,  can  be  dealt  with  on  (he  same  prin- 
ciple, is  a  much  more  difficult  question. 

•On  the  other  hand,  in  modem  times,  contract  has  become  so 
common  a  method  of  entering  into  relationship,  that  some  writers 
have  been  tempted  to  think  (hat  all  relationships  are  founded  on 
such  engagements.  The  State,  for  instance,  was  &aid  to  rest  on  a 
"social  contract'  Hobl>es  and  Rousseau  were  (he  chief  upholden 
of  this  view.  An  eloquent  attack  was  made  on  it  hy  Burke  in  his 
RefUctions  on  the  Raiolution  in  France.  See  Muirhead's  Elements  of 
Ethics,  p.  177,  note.  There  is  a  good  criticism  in  Hume's  Essayi 
("  Of  the  Original  Contract").  *  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  chap.  v. 

*  Hence  the  fallacy  of  Carlyle's  view,  that  slavery  consists  simply 
in  hiringaman'5  services  for  life.  See  his  LatUr-Day  Pamfhltts.  A 
man  has  no  right  to  contract  away  his  awn  freedom. 
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highly-developed  community,  and  even  then  requires 
considerable  safeguards. ' 

(e)  Education. — The  last  lig-ht  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  notice  here,  13  the  right  of  education.  In  this 
case  the  right  and  obligation  are  so  closely  united  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them.  Every  one, 
we  may  say,  has  both  the  right  and  the  obligation  of 
being  educated  according  to  his  capacity ;  since  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  rational  self. 
This  is  a  right  which  has  been  but  tardily  recognized 
even  in  some  highly-civilized  countries  ;  and  even  now 
in  many  of  them  the  highest  kinds  of  education  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  well-ordered  state  every  one  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  developing  his  faculties  to  the 
best  advantage. 

§  6.  Ultikate  Meaning  of  Rights  and  Obligations. — 
A  little  reflection  may  convince  us  that  the  ultimate 
significance  of  rights  and  obligations  is  simply  this. 
We  have  a  right  to  the  means  that  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  our  lives  in  the  direction  that  is 
best  for  the  highest  good  of  the  community  of  which 
we  are  members ;  and  we  are  under  the  obligation  to 
use  the  means  in  the  best  way  for  the  attainment  ol 
this  end.* 

1  Men  who  are  In  a.  disadvantageous  position  (owing  (o  poverty, 
for  Instance)  arc  apt  to  be  induced  la  form  contracts  on  unfair  con< 
ditions.  It  Is  desirable  that  they  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  guarded 
against  Qua. 

•  01  coone  I  refer  here  to  rights  and  obligations  In  the  ethical 
sense.  To  what  crtent.and  by  what  means,  these  rightsand  obllga- 
(iona  are  fo  be  acknowledgol  and  enforced  In  actual  states,  are 
questions  for  the  political  philosopher.  On  thesesnbjectsreferencv 
may  be  made  to  Sidgwick^  Elementi  of  Politics,  especially  chaps,  iii 
— vi,  and  chap,  il 
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§  7.  Social  Institutions. — There  are  various  ways 
ill  which  men  group  themselves  together  in  a  society ; 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  are  thus  brought  to 
one  another  are  often  of  so  much  ethical  significance 
that  it  is  desirable  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more 
important  of  them. 

(a)  TAe  Family. — ^The  family  is  based  on  natural 
affection.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  provide  adequate 
protection  and  care  for  the  helplessnesD  of  childhood, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an  adequate  sphere 
for  the  highest  forms  of  friendship  and  love.  It  is 
thought  that  as  a  rule  the  former  object  can  be  better 
secured  by  the  affection  of  the  parents  than  it  could  be 
by  any  state  arrangements  ; '  and  that  the  latter  object 
is  best  fulfilled  within  a  narrow  circle.*  The  control 
of  parents,  however,  requires  to  be  in  many  ways 
limited.  Thusitseemsnecessaryto enforce  the  proper 
education  of  children,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
employed  in  unsuitable  work  at  too  early  an  age. 
The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  family  is  pro- 
perly one  of  equality  ;  but  where  this  is  not  secured 
by  mutual  affection,  it  seems  impossible  for  any  state 
regulations  to  prevent  the  subordination  of  one  to  the 
Other,  without  an  intolerable  interference  with  indi- 

1  Plato,  however,  thought  olherwiae.  See  his  Republic,  Book  V, 
*  Among  the  Greeks,  in  fhe  classical  age,  the  highest  forms  of 
friendship  were  practically  always  between  men.  The  low  position 
of  women  prevented  them  from  sharing  in  the  higher  life  of  the 
citizen.  Greek  views  of  the  family  life  are  almost  entirely  vitiated 
by  this  fad ;  just  as  their  view:  r>f  industrial  life  are  vitiated  by  their 
acceptance  of  slavery,  and  by  t!teir  contempt  for  all  forms  of  manual 
labour  except  agriculture.  On  the  Family,  see  Hegel's  Fhilosophy 
of  Right;  also  Rickaby's  Moral  Philosofhy,  Part  II„  chap.  vL.  and 
Dtma'a  Studies  oJFamUy  Life.  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  sobjeci 
In  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Politics  Is  still  iugfily  suggestive 
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Tidual  liberty.  This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  on  which 
it  is  important  to  develop  a  strong  public  opinion.  A 
good  deal,  however,  can  be  done  by  law  in  removing 
disabilities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition 
of  perfect  equality. ' 

(b)  The  Workshop. — Industrial  relations  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  family.  They  are  not 
based  on  mutual  affection  but  on  contract ;  and  they 
are  not  relations  of  equality  but  of  subordination.  No 
doubt,  in  the  family  also  there  is  the  subordination  of 
children  to  their  parents  ;  but  this  is  the  subordination 
of  the  undeveloped  to  the  developed,  of  the  helpless  to 
their  natural  protectors  ;  whereas  in  the  industrial  life 
the  subordination  which  exists  is  not  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  or  development  of  those  who  are 
subordinated,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  external  ends. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  important  to  make  such  re- 
gulations as  will  secure  fairness  of  contract,  and  prevent 
subordination  from  becoming  slavery.  It  has  some- 
times been  made  a  matter  of  regret  that,  as  civilization 
advances,  the  relations  of  men  in  industrial  life  depart 
more  and  more  from  the  type  of  the  family.  Formerly 
the  relation  between  master andapprentice  was  almost 

1  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  objected  (Science  of  Ethics,  citap.  iiL,  §S 
36-39)  to  tl:e  common  practice  of  classing  the  family  along  with 
other  forms  of  social  organization,  on  the  ground  that  it  rests  on 
physiological  necessities,  and  thai  it  is  rather  a  ttasis  than  a  result 
of  political  unity.  For  a  student  of  sociology  or  politics  this  con- 
tention would,  I  think,  have  some  force.  The  ethical  significance  of 
the  family,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  affected  by  it. 
Besides,  the  existence  of  the  family,  in  any  developed  sense  of  the 
term,  seems  to  require  some  kind  of  legator  guasMegal  sanctions, 
enforcing  acknowledged  rights  of  marriage,  whether  in  the  form  of 
polyandry,  polygamy,  or  monogamy.  It  thus  presupposes  social 
organization,  and  varies  with  the  growth  of  that  or^anliatlon. 
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of  a  paternal  character ;  whereas  now,  as  Carlyle  used 
to  say/  there  is  nothing  but  the  "cash  nexus."  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ought  to  be  made  a  matter 
for  regret  A  paternal  relationship  easily  passes  into 
tyranny  when  there  is  no  basis  of  natural  affection.  It 
is  probably  best  that  business  relationships  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  pure  contract  This  may  to  some 
slight  extent  interfere  with  the  development  of  relations 
of  mutual  kindness  and  loyalty  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  helps  to  prevent 
injustice.  The  feelings  of  kindness  are  more  likely  to 
arise  in  men  as  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  than  as 
masters  and  servants  ; '  and  the  practical  offices  of  help 
can  probably  be  better  undertaken  by  society  as  a 
whole  than  by  particular  employers. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  make  the  relation  of  subordination 
less  harsh  Is  Jn  the  highest  degree  desirable.  For  this 
reason  all  forms  of  co-operation  that  are  practicable 
ought  to  be  earnestly  promoted.  The  question,  What 
kinds  of  industry  ought  to  be  encouraged  or  discour- 
aged ?  is  also  largely  an  ethical  question ;  though  the 
methods  by  which  industries  may  advantageously  be 
promoted  or  impeded,  must  be  left  to  be  discussed  by 
economists  and  political  philosophers.  Under  modem 
conditions  of  industrial  life,  industries  are  promoted  or 
retarded  chiefly*  by  changes  in  the  demand  for  the 
objects  produced  by  them  ;  and  these  again  are  brought 

1  SsQbii  Past  and  Present ;  and  cj.  below,  pp.  346^  41a 

1  At  least  in  the  rormer  relationship  Ihey  are  more   likely  lo 

be<;ome  ^dety  diffused  :  perhaps  when  they  do  arise  in  the  latter 

relationship,  ttiey  are  apt  to  be  more  intense. 
•  Setting  a^de  cfaanset  in  natural  conditiont,  and  changei  pr» 
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about  mainly  by  changes  in  men's  tastes,  fashions, 
and  habits  of  life.  Now  in  so  far  as  the  objects  brought 
into  demand  by  such  changes  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  or  maintenance  or  advancement  of  human 
life,  and  in  so  far  as  the  industries  by  which  they  are 
produced  are  not  injurious  to  human  life,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  theirmoral  justification.  The  ethical 
question,  therefore,  arises  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  what  are  called  luxuries,  and  to  the  use  of 
objects  which  can  be  produced  only  by  means  of 
dangerous  or  deleterious  processes.  And  the  question 
which  thus  arises  can  be  answered  only  by  balancing 
the  advantages  which  such  objects  bring  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  supreme  end  of  life  against  the  loss 
occasioned  by  their  injurious  effects.  ■ 

(c)  The  Civic  Communily. — If  men's  business  relations 
are  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  undertake  those 
more  paternal  functions  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  left  to  the  care  of  individuals.  This  is  partly  the 
business  of  the  central  government;  but  to  a  great 
extent  it  can  be  more  conveniently  managed  by  each 
district  for  itself.  The  care  which  has  to  be  exercised 
over  the  citizens  consists  in  such  matters  as  the  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  arrangements  (including  baths,  and 

duced  by  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  with  which  Elliica  is 
only  very  indireclly  concerned  (since  the  question,  how  far  men 
should  be  allowed  to  make  and  utilize  new  discoveries  can  scarcely 
at  the  present  lime  be  regarded  aa  a  practical  one). 

1  There  have  been  several  interesting  discussions  of  Luxury  in  re- 
cent times.  See.  for  instance,  Bosanquet's  Civilization  of  Christen- 
dom, MacCunn's  Ethics  of  Citizenship,  L.  Stephen's  Social  Rights  and 
Duties,  Smart's  Studies  in  Economics,  and  the  article  by  Professor 
Sidgwidt 'miiielntemationalJotimal  of  Ethia,VolV.  do.  i. 
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the  like),  the  means  of  education  (including  well- 
furnished  public  libraries),  the  enforcement  of  pre- 
cautions against  accidents,  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  other  forms  of  deception,  and  the 
securing  of  the  means  of  livelihood  to  those  who  are 
incapacitated  for  labour.  The  discussion  of  the  details 
of  such  provisions,  and  of  the  question  whether  they 
can  be  best  managed  by  a  central  authority  or  by  local 
administrations,  must  be  left  to  writers  on  Politics. 

(rf)  The  Church. — The  paternal  care  of  the  citizens, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  provided  by  any  form  of  civic 
machinery.  There  must  always  be  a  certain  hardness 
in  all  such  machinery,  which  must  be  managed  on 
a  basis  of  law  and  not  of  affection.  Hence  it  is  * 
necessary  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  more  per- 
sonal relations  among  the  citizens.  A  centre  for  such 
personal  relationships  is  furnished  by  the  Church, 
whose  function  it  is  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
highest  moral  ideal  in  human  relationships.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  differences  of  religious 
opinion  prevent  the  Church  from  being  so  efficient 
in  this  way  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  sway  of 
Catholicism,  its  work  was  more  efficiently  done — if  it 
is  in  reality  possible  to  compare  the  action  of  institu- 
tions under  very  different  conditions  of  social  life. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Churches  by  unsectarian  ethical  institutions. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  question  would  not  be  suitable 
for  an  elementary  text-book ; '   and  indeed  it  could 

1  It  Is,  huwever,  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Prof,  (^ycki 
In  his  IrttrvdiKtiQn  to  iht Study oJEthift  (Dr.  Coit's  adaptation],  cbap, 
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scarcely  be  satisfactorily  answered  without  introducing 
considerations  that  are  not  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discussion  of 
the  important  question  of  the  right  relation  of  the 
Churches  to  the  State. 

(e)  7%e  Siale. — ^The  State  is  the  supreme  controller 
of  all  social  relationships.  It  makes  laws  and  sees  that 
they  are  enforced.  It  also  carries  on  various  kinds  of 
work  that  cannot  conveniently  be  left  to  private  en- 
terprise. It  undertakes,  for  instance,  the  provision  of 
the  means  of  national  defence,  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  and  in  some  countries  the  conducting  of  rail- 
ways. The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  such 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  cannot  be 
discussed  in  an  ethical  treatise.  But  it  is  important  to 
insist  that  any  one  who  seeks  to  answer  this  question, 
must  answer  if  by  a  consideration  of  the  degree  to 
which  such  action  tends  to  promote  the  highest  life  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

(/)  Friendship.  These  are  some  of  the  leading 
forms  of  social  unity,  but  the  relationships  between 
human  beings,  through  which  the  moral  life  is  devel- 
oped, are  not  exhausted  by  these.  Such  a  relationship 
as  that  of  individual  friendship  has  also  to  be  noted. 
This  was  a  form  of  unity  to  which  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  on  Ethics  gave  special  attention,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, it  rose  into  the  highest  degree  of  prominence  in 
the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans,  with  whom  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  State.  In 
modem  times  the  expansion  of  man's  social  universe 
through  books,  travel,  &e-,  may  have  somewhat  dimin- 
ished the  significance  of  these  closer  personal  ties ;  but 
it  still  remaiiia  true  that  in  a  friend  a  man  ma^finc^Mi^^ 
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alter  ego  through  whom  the  universe  of  his  personality  is 
enlarged  in  a  more  perfect  way  than  is  possible  by  any 
other  form  of  relationship,  especially  in  cases  of  ideal 
friendship  like  that  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  when  it 
can  be  said,  "  He  was  rich  where  I  was  poor."  This 
also,  however,  is  a  form  of  relationship  to  which  we 
can  do  nothing  more  than  allude. ' 

§  8.  Social  Progress.— All  the  institutions  to  which 
reference  has  now  been  made,  are  continually  under- 
going changes,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
progressive  civilization  of  mankind.  In  carrying  out 
euch  changes  it  is  important  to  see  that  they  are  not 
made  with  a  view  to  merely  temporary  advantages, 
and  that  the  advantages  which  they  secure  are  not 
bought  with  any  loss  of  human  efficiency.  The  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  all  progress  must  be  tested  is 
the  realization  of  the  rational  selt  Material  and  social 
progress  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means 
to  this.  The  nature  of  this  progress  will  be  somewhat 
more  fully  considered  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

§  9,  Individualism  and  Socialism, — In  recent  times 
discussions  with  regard  to  social  progress  have  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  form  of  thequestion,  whetherwe 
ought  to  move  in  an  individualistic  or  in  a  socialistic 
direction.  Individualists  think  that  it  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  individual  citizens.  Socialists,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  that  what  is  chiefly  desirable  is  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  individuals  so  as  to  secure  the  good  of 
all.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  any 

1  The  disciuslon  of  Friendship  in  Aristotle's  Kicomatkcan  EOUct 
U  perhapi  sdll  the  ttest  that  we  have,  See  also  MacCunn'i  Ethkt 
tiCititeitAit,  H 
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real  opposition  between  the  principles  of  Individualism 
and  of  Socialism. '  The  good  of  all  can  certainly  not 
be  secured  if  the  nature  of  each  is  cramped  and  under- 
fed; nor  can  freedom  be  allowed  to  each  except  on  the 
assumption  that  that  freedom  will  on  the  whole  be  used 
for  the  good  of  alL  The  question  that  ought  to  be 
asked  is — In  what  directions  is  it  desirable  to  give  men 
more  freedom,  and  in  what  directions  is  it  desirable 
that  their  actions  should  be  more  controlled/  It  is  a 
question  of  detail,  and  it  must  be  answered  differently 
at  different  stages  of  human  development  Perhaps  at 
the  present  time  it  is  chiefly  in  the  socialistic  direction 
that  advance  is  demanded.  But  the  reason  is  simply 
that  In  recent  generations  the  individualistic  side  has 
been  too  strongly  insisted  on.  This  again  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  times  the  main  social 
advance  has  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of  highly- 
skilled  labour  from  cumbersome  restraints.  The  pro- 
blem'of  the  next  age  is  rather  that  of  providing  a  truly 
human  life  for  those  who  are  less  skilled  and  capable, 
and  who  are  consequently  less  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  The  former  advance  could  be  made  by 
individualistic  methods  :  the  latter  seems  to  demand  a 
certain  degree  of  Socialism. '  But  here  again  we  can 
do  no  more  than  indicate,  quite  generally  and  roughly, 
the  nature  of  the  problem  involved. 

'From  (he  point  of  view  of  Elhics,  we  may  say  that  both  Indi- 
vidualism and  Socialism  supply  us  with  economic  commandments. 
The  commandment  of  Individualism  is— Thou  shall  not  pauperize  ; 
or  Every  one  must  tie  allowed  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The 
commandment  of  Socialism  is— Thou  shall  not  exploit,  or  No  one 
must  be  used  as  a  mere  means  to  any  one  else's  salvation. 

'Thlssubject  is  treated  with  considerable  fulness  by  Prof.  Paulsen 
la  idt  System  derEthlk,\<ilii.  Book  ly.^,  3.   On  the  general  si^t^,  { 
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jecl  of  Socialism  as  a  question  of  practical  politics,  the  student  may 
consult  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Politiail  Economy,  Book  III.,  chaps, 
ii— viL,  and  Etemttits  oj  Politics,  ctiap.  z.  Sec  also  his  Methods  oj 
Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap.  v.  Reference  may  also  t>e  made  to  Mon- 
tague's Limits  D^/mJii/iiJual  Liberty.ftHzhye's  Prindflcsof State  Inter- 
ference, Schaffie'a  Quintessence  of  Socialism,  Conner's  Sodalisl  State, 
Kirkup's  Inquiry  into  Socialism,  Rae's  Contemporary  Socialism, 
Graham's  Socialism  New  and  Old,  ^dka.hy'a  Moral  Pkilosophy,  Gi\- 
maa'a  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,tScKecttn\c's  The  Stale  and 
the  Individual,  Donisthorpe's  Individualism,  &c  A  singularly 
searching  examination  of  the  ideas  underlying  Individualism  and 
Socialism  has  lately  appeared  in  Mr.  Bosanquel's  Civilisation  of 
Christendom.  The  recent  discussioDB  in  Qie  tnlemttlional  Joumai 
ofEtkica,  Vol&  VI.  and  VII.  aiB  also  valuable. 
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Anything  like  a  complete  discussion  of  the  difRcult  conception  of 
Justice  would  evidently  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  text- 
book a^this.    But  a  few  remarks  seem  to  t>e  called  for. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  from  a 
failure  to  observe  an  ambiguity  in  the  term  which  was  well  known 
even  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  which  some  modern  writers  seem  to 
have  forgotten.  The  term  "Justice'  is  used  in  two  distioct  senses. 
Wespeakof  a"iust  man,°and  we  speak  of  a  "just  law  "or  a  "just 
government'  Just,  in  the  former  sense,  means  almost  the  same  as 
morally  good :  it  means  morally  good  in  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of 
social  obligations.  Justice,  then,  in  Itiis  sense  is  equivalent  to  all 
virtue  in  its  sodal  aspect*  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a 
just  law  or  a  just  government,  we  mean  onettiatisfair  or  impartial  ■ 
in  dealing  with  those  to  ^homit  applies  or  over  whom  it  rules.*  This 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  is  partly  concealed  by  the  fact  that 
we  sometimes  speak  of  a  man  as  being  just  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  whicli  the  term  is  applied  to  a  law  or  government— p(z.  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  man  occupies  a  position  of  authority  (as  a  judge,  a 
king,  or  even  a  parent),  soas  to  bea  representative  of  law  or  govern- 
ment. Hence  many  writers  have  failed  to  perceive  that  there  are 
two  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used.  The  confusion  tielween  these 
two  senses  vitiates,  for  example,  nearly  all  that  is  said  alxnit  Justice 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mill's  Utilitarianism.  The  influence  of  the  same 
ambiguity  seems,  moreover,  to  be  not  without  effect  even  on  some 


1  See  Aristotle's  Elhtcs,  Book  V.,  chap,  t  Sometimes,  however, 
when  we  speak  of  a  "Just  nian'we  mean  merely  one  who  fulfils 
those  obligations  that  are  enforced  by  positive  law.  Cf.  below, 
chap,  iil,  i  12.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  use  of  tbe  term  is 
common,  or  to  be  commended. 

^  Ibid,,  chap.  iL 

*  Justice  is  derived  from  the  Latin  fus,  taw.  This  again  is  cognate 
viiih  jussum,  meaning  what  is  ordered,  A  just  man  means  one  who 
otieys  orders,  i.  e.  the  moral  orders  or  laws.  A  just  law  or  govern- 
ment on  the  other  hand,  means  one  that  possesses  the  qualities  that 
belong  to,  or  ought  to  belong  to,  a  taw  (jus)— viz.  In  particular,  tba 
quality  of  fairness  or  impartiality. 
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mnre  recent  wrilera.  Dr.  Sidgwick  carefully  distinguishes  ^  between 
the  two  senses  of  Justice  now  referred  to,  and  states  that  he  intends 
to  confine  himself  to  the  second.  Nevertheless,  one  of  his  illuslta- 
tionsappearstorefertojustice  rather  in  the  first  sense.  Heremarks* 
that  we  cannot  say,  "in  treating  of  the  private  conduct  of  individuals, 
that  af/ arbitrary  ineqoality  is  recognized  as  unjust :  it  would  not  be 
commonly  thought  unjust  in  a  rich  tiachelor  with  no  near  relatives 
to  leave  the  iMilk  of  his  property  in  providing  pensions  exclusively 
for  indigent  red-haired  men,  however  unreasonable  and  capricious 
the  choice  might  appear."  When  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  unjust, 
does  not  this  mean  simply  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  recognized 
moral  obligation  ?  And  is  not  the  term,  therefore,  used  in  its  first 
Bense  ?  If  a  law,  or  a  government,  or  even  a  parent  in  dealing 
nrith  his  children,  were  to  exhibit  any  similar  caprice  to  that  here 
nipposed  by  Dr.  Sidgwick,  would  not  (his  be  at  once  regarded  as 
unjust  7  In  such  a  case,  we  should  be  using  the  term  in  its  second 
sense.  The  person  supposed  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  is  not  said  to  I>e  un- 
just, apparently  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  in 
which  Justice,  In  Ibis  sense,  can  be  predicated  of  him  at  alL  -A  man 
cannot,  in  this  sense,  be  either  just  or  unjust,  unless  he  represents 
some  form  of  law  or  government 

But  there  is  a  stil!  further  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term.  And 
this  also  was  pointed  out  by  Aristotle.*  In  speaking  of  Justice  in  the 
sense  oF  fairness,  we  may  be  referring  either  to  the  apportionment 
of  goods  or  to  the  apportionment  of  evils.  Now  evil  can  be  fairly 
apportioned  only  to  those  who  have  done  evil — i.  e.  as  punishment 
Justice,  then,  may  be  either  distributive  or  corrective.  But  some- 
times the  term  isuscdemphaticallyinthe  latter  sense  as  if  this  were 
its  exclusive  use.  To  "do  justice"  is  frequently  understood  as  mean- 
ing simply  to  award  punishment  Thus,  there  is  an  ambiguily  be- 
tween the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  including  distributive  and  cor- 
rective Justice,  and  the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  is  confined  to  (ho 
latter.  Mill  seems  to  have  t>een  misled  by  this  ambiguity  alsa 
Thus,  when  he  says  that  "the  two  essential  ingredients  in  the  senti- 
ment of  Justice  are,  the  desire  lo  punish  a  person  who  has  dona 
h:irm,  and  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  there  Is  some  definite  in- 
dividual or  individuals  to  whom  barm  has  been  done,'  he  seems  la 


>  Methods  ofEUiics.  p.  264-5.  "oU  a. 

*  IhitL,  p.  268-ft  fJle. 

•  Of.  cii.  Book  v.,  chap.  iL 
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be  referring  exclusively  to  corrective  Justice,  without  bdng  aware 
that  he  is  dealing  only  with  a  part  of  the  subject 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Justice  is  still  the  best  that  we  have.  Dr.  Sidgwick's  treatment, 
however,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  has  of  course  the 
advantage  of  being  more  fully  adapted  to  modem  cooditioiia  of 
knowledge  and  practices 
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CHAPTER  III. 


§  1.  Nature  of  Moral  Laws. — The  Jews,  by  whom 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  modem  world  has  been 
perhaps  mainly  determined,'  summed  up  their  view  of 
duty  in  the  form  of  ten  commandments.  And  we  find 
in  other  nations  also  a  certain  more  or  less  explicit 
recognition  of  definite  rules  to  which  a  good  man  must 
adhere — rules  which  say  expressly,  Do  this.  Abstain 
from  that."  Now,  in  the  moral  "ought,"  as  we  have 
so  far  considered  it,  there  are  no  such  explicit  com- 

1  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Jews  or  the  Greeks  have  had  most 
infiuenceon  us  in  this  respecL  See  Hatch's  Hibberi  Lectures ;  and 
cf-.lor  a  vigorous  but  very  paradoxical  view  of  the  same  subject, 
Duhring's  Ersatz  der  ReHgian. 

*  The  Greeks  had  no  definite  code  of  moral  rules.  Their  earliest 
moral  wisdom  was  expressedrather  in  brief  proverbial  sayings,  such 
asfirUrtY*'  ("nothing  to  excess").  Among  the  Greeks,  however,  as 
among  all  early  peoples,  the  laws  of  the  State  furnished  a.  basis  for 
moral  obligation,  just  as  a  child's  first  ideas  of  dutyare  derivedfrom 
the  commands  of  its  parents.  The  dawning  of  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  a  deeper  basis  of  mora!  obligation  than  State  laws  is  illus- 
trated in  ihe^ni^oniiof  Sophocles.  It  waslargely  because  the  early 
Greekshad  no  clear  distinction  between  the  moral  law  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  that  the  criticisms  of  the  Sophisis  (and  to  some  extent  of 
Socrates}  were  felt  to  be  subversive  of  morality.  See  Zeller"s  Prt- 
Soeratie  Philosophy,  vol  iL,  p.  404,  and  Socrates  and  the  Socrafic Schools, 
pp.  219— MI.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  absoluteness  of  the  Jew- 
ish Law  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had 
lost  their  national  independence;    C/.  aliove.  Book  I.,  chap.  V, 
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mauds  contained.  There  is  onlythe  general  command 
to  realize  the  rational  self.  We  must  now  consider 
what  is  the  place  of  particular  rules  within  this  general 
commandment 

What  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter  may  help 
us  to  do  this.  For  we  have  seen  there  that  there  are 
certain  definite,  though  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
elastic  and  modifiable,  rights  thatcome  to  be  gradually 
recognized  in  human  societies  ;  and  these  definite 
rights  bring  definite  obligations  along  with  them.  Such 
obligations  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  command- 
ments. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  in  connection  with  these 
recognized  rights  that  such  obligations  arise.  Obliga- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  all  the  institutions  of 
social  life,  and  in  connection  with  all  the  relationships 
into  which  men  are  brought  to  one  another.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  right  corresponding  to  all  such  obli- 
gations, jusi  as  there  is  an  obligation  corresponding 
to  every  right'  But  sometimes  it  is  the  right  that  is 
obvious,  and  the  obligation  seems  to  follow  it,  Whereas 
in  other  cases  it  is  the  obligation  that  is  more  easily 
recognized.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  con- 
sidered some  of  the  more  promihent  rights  and  institu- 

1  Rights  are  also  for  the  most  part  connected  with  definite  institu- 
tions, or  forms  of  social  organization.  Hence  duties  also  tend  to 
cluster  round  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Alexander  says  {Moral  Order  and 
Progress,  p.  253)  that  "  Duties  are  the  conduct  ...  by  whicb  institu- 
tions are  maintained":  "thedutyofrecordingavote  .  .  ,  giveseffect 
to  the  institution  of  parliamentary  franchise."  It  seems  an  exagger- 
ation, however,  to  say  that  all  duties  are  related  to  inslilulions  in  this 
way.  The  duty  of  regard  for  life,  tor  instance,  seems  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  special  institutions— unless  we  are  to  describe  life 
Itself  as  an  "institution,"  which  would  be  somewliat  paiadoiicaL 
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tions  that  have  grown  up  in  social  life.  In  this  chapter 
we  are  to  consider  the  more  prominent  obligations  that 
have  come  to  be  recognized  among  men,  as  presenting 
themselves  in  the  form  of  commandments,  and  to  try 
to  bring  out  the  precise  ethical  significance  of  these 
elements  in  (he  moral  consciousness.  In  (he  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  it  would  probably  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  give  an  exhaustive  classification. 

§  3.  Respect  for  Life. — The  first  commandment  is 
the  commandment  to  respect  life,  corresponding  directly 
to  the  right  of  life.  This  commandment  is  expressed 
in  the  form,  Thou  shall  not  kill ;  and  its  meaning  is 
so  obvious  that  it  requires  little  comment.  We  must 
merely  observe  that  the  commandment  which  bids  us 
have  respect  for  life  enjoins  much  more  than  the  mere 
passive  abstinence  from  the  destruction  of  another's 
physical  existence.  It  involves  also  the  care  of  our 
own,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  likely  to  injure 
either  our  own  or  another's  physical  well-being.  How 
much  this  implies,  we  arc  only  gradually  learning. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  done  admirable  service  in 
emphasizing  this  side  of  moral  law. ' 

§  3.  Respect  for  Freedom. — The  second  command- 
ment corresponds  to  the  right  of  Freedom.  It  forbids 
any  interference  with  the  development  of  another  man's 
life,  except  in  so  far  as  such  interference  may  be  re- 
quired to  help  on  that  development  itself  It  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form.  Treat  every  human  being  as  a 
person,  never  as  a  mere  thing.     In  this  form,  it  may 

1  See  espedally  his  Data  of  Ethics,  chap.  «.,  and  Tht  Principles 
of  Ethics,  Part  III.  CI  also  Qark  Murray's  lulroduclUm  to  Ethia. 
Book  II.,  Part  II.,  chap.  iL,  and  Adier's  Moral  InstrucUon  la  Childrv* 
Lecture  XIL 
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be  regarded  as  forbidding  slavery,  despotism,  exploita- 
tion, prostitution,  and  every  other  form  »f  the  use  of 
another  as  a  mere  means  to  one's  own  ends.  This 
commandment  and  the  preceding  one  are  closely  con- 
nected together.  They  might,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
one ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  another  is  simply 
an  extreme  form  of  interference  with  his  free  develop- 
ment. There  is  also  a  third  commandment  which  is 
closely  connected  with  these  two,  and  which  we  may 
notice  next 

§  4.  Respect  fok  Character. — This  may  be  stated  as 
the  commandment  to  respect  character.  It  is  the  posi- 
tive of  which  the  two  preceding  are  the  negative.  It 
not  merely  forbids  us  to  injure  our  neighbour  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  interfere  with  his  free  development, 
but  also  positively  bids  us  observe,  as  far  as  we  can, 
what  will  further  him.  It  was  of  this  commandment 
that  St.  Paul  was  thinking  when  he  said,  "All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient" 
By  the  ordinary  negative  law  he  was  permitted  to  do 
anything  that  did  not  positively  injure  another;  but  he 
was  conscious  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to 
abstain  from  anything  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
furtherance  of  another  in  his  development  To  partake 
of  certain  meats  would  not  interfere  either  with  the 
life  or  with  the  freedom  of  any  one  ;  but,  having  re- 
gard to  the  stage  of  development  at  which  they  stand, 
we  may  be  aware  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  them. 
Of  course,  we  might  regard  this  principle  as  simply  an 
extension  of  the  negative  principle  of  respect  for  free- 
dom. But  perhaps  it  Is  better  to  regard  it  as  positive; 
for  when  we  thus  have  regard  for  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  any  one  stands,  we  shall  be  led  not 

'OglC 
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merely  to  abstain  from  that  which  will  injure  him,  but 
also  to  do  that  which  will  help  him.  Thesimplestway 
of  summing  up  this  commandment  is  perhaps  to  say, 
in  Hegel's  ■  language,  "  Be  a  person,  and  respect  others 
as  persons," 

§  6.  Respect  FOR  Property. — The  next  commandment 
is,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  This  is  simply  a  carryingout 
of  the  preceding.  It  forbids  any  appropriation  of  the 
instruments  of  another's  well-being,  whether  they  be 
material  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  such  goods  as 
time,  reputation,  and  the  like.  This  commandment  is, 
as  I  say,  involved  in  the  preceding.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  personality  involves  the  use  of  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  right  of  an  individual  to  appropriate 
these  involves  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  others 
of  leaving  his  possession  of  them  inviolate.  Tlie  com- 
mandment to  respect  property  ought,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  involving  something  more  than  the  mere 
condemnation  of  theft.  It  involves  regard  for  our  own 
property  as  well  as  that  of  others.  It  condemns,  there- 
fore, any  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  instruments  which  an 
individual  has  appropriated.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  condemning  all  forms  of  idleness  that  imply  living 
on  the  work  of  others,  and  SO  appropriating  what  be- 
longs to  them. 

§6.  Respect  FOR  Social  Order. — To  avoid  unneces- 
sary details,  we  may  next  consider  what  is  rather  a 
group  of  commandments  than  a  single  rule — viz.  those 
commandments  that  are  connected  with  respect  for 
social  institutions  and  the  various  forms  of  social  order. 
Such  respect  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  what  tho 

iPhiloxphkiUs  Rechls.  §36 

■  i>,  Google 
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Greeks  used  to  call  alli<ov,  shame  or  reverence,'  This 
feeling  forbids  us  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  any 
established  institution.  It  forbids,  for  instance,  any 
violation  of  the  sanctities  of  the  family ;  it  enjoins  that 
we  should  "honour  the  king"  and  all  constituted  au- 
thorities;" and  the  like.  The  authority  ofthis  group  of 
commandments  rests  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  social  system  to  which  we  belong.  The  soldier 
feels  himself  in  general  bound  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  superior,  even  if  he  knows  very  well  that 
"some  one  has  blundered" ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
citizen  feels  bound  in  general  to  give  his  support  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  his  state,  even  if  he  sees 
clearly  that  their  laws  are  not  altogether  wise.  Occa- 
sionally also  a  politician  may  feel  himself  bound  to  act 
with  his  party,  even  if  he  does  not  approve  of  some 
detail  in  its  policy.  Evidently  thisgroup  of  command- 
ments might  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate 
rules.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  do  this,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  attempt  it  here, 

§  7.  Respect  ¥or  Truth, — The  next  commandment 
is,  Thou  shall  not  lie.  This  rule  has  a  double  appli- 
cation. On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  we  should  conform  our  actions  to  our  words — 

1 IL  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  287,  note  3)  that  aiJ>iK  is  almost 
equivalent  to  conscience.  Since,  however,  the  moral  obligations  o{ 
the  early  Greeks  were  connected  entirely  with  social  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, it  was  almost  entirely  with  these  that  the  feeling  of  niui 
was  associated. 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  (his  rule  \s  not  to  be  understood  33  delud- 
ing Ihe  right  of  revolution.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  none  of  these 
rules  is  lobe  regarded  as  absolutely  binding.  Just  asaNelson  may 
look  at  the  signals  of  his  superior  officer  with  his  blind  eye,  so  a  far- 
seeing  social  reformer  may  defy  the  laws  of  his  state.  But  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  circumstances  that  such  conduct  is  iustifiable.  ,1  ^ 

Eth.  33  'OJ^K 
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that,  for  instance,  we  should  fulfil  our  promises,  and 
observe  the  contracts  into  which  we  have  entered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we 
Bhould  conform  our  words  to  our  thoughts — i.  e.  that 
we  should  say  what  we  mean.  Evidently,  these  two 
interpretations  are  quite  different  A  man  may  make 
a  proreiise  which  he  does  not  mean  to  keep.  In  that 
case,  he  lies  in  the  second  sense.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  will  necessarily  lie  in  the  first  sense.  Foi; 
having  made  the  promise,  he  may  keep  it.  Still,  both 
senses  are  concerned  with  respect  for  the  utterance  of 
our  thoughts — though  the  latter  is  concerned  with  care 
in  the  utterance  of  them,  the  former  with  care  in  con- 
forming our  actions  to  that  which  has  been  uttered. 
Lying,  however,  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring merely  to  language.  We  He  by  our  actions, 
if  we  do  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  we 
intend  to  do  something  else,  or  that  we  have  done 
something  else,  which  in  fact  we  neither  have  done 
nor  intend  to  do.  The  commandment,  then,  Thou 
shall  not  lie,  may  he  taken  to  mean  that  we  must 
always  so  speak  and  act  as  to  express  as  clearly  as 
possible  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  or  what  we  intend 
to  perform  ;  and  that,  having  expressed  our  mean- 
ing, we  must  as  far  as  possible  conform  our  actions 
to  it. 

§  8.  Respect  for  Progress,  — The  last  commandment 
of  which  it  seems  necessary  to  take  notice,  is  the  com- 
mandment— too  often  overlooked  in  moral  codes — 
which  bids  us  help  on,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  world.  It  may  be  expressed  in  this  form. 
Thou  shalt  labour,  within  thy  particular  province, 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
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thy  stren^h  and  with  all  thy  miiKl."  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  I  express  this  commandment  in  the  same 
form-as  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  has  been  en- 
joined. It  was  wisely  said,  Laborare  est  orare,  Work 
is  Worship.  The  love  of  God  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
shown  by  faith  in  human  progress;  and  faith  in  it 
is  shown  most  clearly  by  devotion  to  it'  With 
this  great  positive  commandment,  we  may  conclude 
our  list 

§  9.  Casuistry.  — I  have  made  no  great  effort  to  re- 
duce these  commandments  to  system.  It  might  be  a 
good  exercise  for  the  student  to  work  them  out  more 
in  detail,  and  show  their  relations  to  one  another. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  no  system  of  commandments 
can  ever  be  made  quite  satisfactory.  There  can  be 
but  one  supreme  law — thejaw  which  bids  us  realize 
tfie  faffonal  self  or  universe  ;  and  if  we  make  any  sub- 
ordinate rules  absolute,  they  are  sure  to  come  into 
conflict  Such  a  conflict  of  rules  gives  rise  to  casu- 
istry. Casuistry  consists  in  the  effort  to  interpret  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  commandments,  and  to  explain 
which  is  to  give  way  when  a  conflict  arises.  J  It  is 
evident  enough  that  conflicts  must  arise.  If  we 
are  always  to  respect  life,  we  must  sometimes  appro- 
priate property — e.  g.  the  knife  of  a  man  about  to 
commit  murder.     If  we  are  always  to  do  our  utmost 


>  This  is  Carlyle's  commandment—"  Know  what  Ihou  canst  work 
at;  and  work  at  it,  like  a  Hercules ' (Post  and  Present,Book  III., 
chap.  xi.). 

*  "  All  true  work  is  religion  '  (Carlyle,  ibid.,  chap.  xiL). 

•SeeDewey'aOaHineso/Efftics,  p.  88,Muirhead'3£;e»Mnfao/E»icj 
p.  69-70.  Caird's  Critical  Phiiosopky  of  Kant,  vol  iL,  pp.  1S6— igo,  and 
p,  315,  and  Bradleys  Ethical  Studies,  p.  142. 
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for  freedom,  we  shall  sometimes  come  into  conflict 
with  order.  So  in  other  cases.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  emphatic  utterance  of  Jacobi  on  this  point ; ' 
and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  occasions  in  which 
we  feel  bound  to  break  one  or  more  of  the  command- 
ments in  obedience  to  a  higher  law.  Now  casuistry 
seeks  to  draw  out  rules  for  breaking  the  rules — to 
show  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  violate  particular  commandments.  This  effort 
is  chiefly  associated  historically  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Jesuits.*  It  was  called  "casuistry"  because  it 
dealt  with  "cases  of  conscience."  It  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  was  severely  attacked  by  Pascal.  And  on 
the  whole  rightly.  It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  should 
require  particular  rules  of  conduct  at  all,*  but  rules 
for  the  breaking  of  rules  would  be  quite  intolerable. 
They  would  become  so  complicated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  them  out  ;  and  any  such  attempt 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  in  practice  to  a  system  by 
which  men  might  justify,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  any 
action  whatever,*  The  way  to  escape  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  commandments,  is  not  to  make  other 
commandments  more  minute  and  subtle,  but  rather  to 
fall  back  upon  the  great  fundamental  law,  of  which 

1  See  above,  pp.  198-g. 

*  See  Sidgwick's  Hiitory  of  Ethics,  pp.  151—154. 

'  The  expression  of  the  moral  law  in  (he  form  of  particular  rnlea 
belongs  la  an  early  stage  in  moral  development.  II  naturally  comes 
Immediately  after  that  stage  in  which  morality  13  identified  with  (he 
laws  of  the  Stale.    C/.  Muirhead's  Kfcnwn&o/Efftfes.  pp.  68— 73. 

^Hence  Adam  Smith  says  {Theory  of  iloralSenlimtnls,  Pari  V[^ 
sect  IV.)  that  "books  of  casuistry  are  generally  as  uselessastheyan 
commonly  Uresoroa' 
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the  particular  commandments   are   but  fragmentary 

aspects. 

§  la  The  SuprebiXaw.— WhM  is  that  fundamental 
law?  It  is,  as  we  have  already^  seen,  the  command- 
ment that  bids  us  realize  the  rational  self.  This 
commandment  is  so  broad,  and  is  apt  to  seem  so 
vague,  that  it  is  certainly  well  that  if  should  be  sup- 
plemented, for  practical  purposes,  by  more  particular 
rules  of  conduct.  But  when  these  rules  come  into 
conflict,  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  course  that  we  ought  to  pursue — when, 
in  short,  a  "  case  of  conscience  "  arises — we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  supreme  commandment,  and  ask  our- 
selves :  Is  the  course  that  we  think  of  pursuing  the 
one  that  is  most  conducive  to  the  realization  of  the 
rule  of  reason  in  the  world  ?  No  doubt  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  answer. '     But, 


I  Sometimes  it  may  be  easier  to  answer  in  the  form  of  feeling.  The 
cx)minandmenls  in  whicli  llie  Jewish  Law  \vas  summed  iip~"  Thou 
stialt  love  the  Lord  lliy  God  with  all  tliy  heart,  &c,  and  ttiyneigbtyiur 
as  thyself '-express  the  rigtit  attitude  of  feeling,  ttiat  of  love  for  the 
supreme  reason  and  for  all  rational  tteings.  In  the  form  of  feeling, 
however,  there  is  the  disadvantage  ttiatlhedefinite  duties  lobe  per- 
formed are  not  suggested,  whereas  the  command  to  pursue  (he  ad- 
vancement of  the  rational  life  suggests  at  once  the  means  that  must 
be  adopted  for  this  end.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  insist 
that  the  right  attitude  of  mind  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  right 
form  of  feeling.  To  this  point  we  have  already  referred  (Book  1., 
chap,  iii ,  §  5,  and  Book  II.,  ctwp,  iiL,  §  13).  We  have  seen  that  Kant 
refused  toregard  love  as  a  duty,  interpreting  (he  Christian  injunction 
as  meaning  merely  that  we  should  treat  others  as  i/we  loved  them. 
But,  as  Adam  Smith  remarked  {Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenls,  Part 
111.,  sect  III.,  chap,  iv.);  this  could  scarcely  be  described  as  loving 
our  neighbour  as  oureelves ;  since  "we  love  ourselves  surely  for  our 
own  sakes,  and  not  merely  because  we  are  commanded  to  do  so." 
On  the  same  point,  Janet  has  well  quoted  ( Theory  of  Morals,  p.  354) 
the  emphatic  utterance  of  SL  Paul, "  Tluiugh  I  tKstow  a:i  roy  g(K^ 
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in  general,  a  man  who  keeps  his  conscience  un- 
clouded, and  sets  this  question  fairly  before  himself 
will  be  able  to  keep  himself  practically  clear  from 
errors,  without  resorting  to  casuistical  distinctions.  ' 

§  11.  Conventional  Rules. — Besides  the  command- 
ments, or  strict  moral  laws,  we  find  in  every  com- 
munity a  number  of  subordinate  rules  of  conduct,  in- 
ferior in  authority,  but  often  superior  in  the  obedience 
which  they  elicit.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  rules  of 
courtesy,  those  rules  that  belong  to  the  "Code  of 
Honour, "  the  etiquette  of  particular  trades  and  particu- 
lar classes  ofsociety.*  There  is  often  a  certain  absurd- 
ity in  these  rules ;  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
laughed  at  under  the  name  of  "Mrs.  Grundy."  Cer- 
tainly a  superstitious  devotion  to  them,  a  devotion 
which  interferes  with  the  fulfilment  of  more  important 
duties  or  with  the  development  of  independence  of 
character,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Yet  sometimes 
such  rules  are  not  without  reason.  Schiller  tells  us,  in 
a  wise  passage  of  his  WaltenEiein,^  that  we  ought  not 
to  despise  the  narrow  conventionallaws  ;  for  they  were 
often  invented  as  a  safeguard  against  various  forms  of 
wrong  and  injustice.  Pectus  sibi  permissum  is  not  less 
to  be  distrusted  than  inidltctus  sibi permissus  /  and  it  is 
often  well  that  the  impulses  of  a  man's  own  heart 
should  be  checked  by  certain  generally  understood  con- 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  1  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  havo 
not  charily,  it  profiteth  me  nothinE." 
I  See,  on  (his  point,  Green's  ProUgpmetia  to  Ethics,  Book  IV 

*  Sometimes  referred  to  as  "minor  morals.' 

•  Die  Piccolomini,  Act  I.,  scene  iv.— 

"  Lass  uns  die  alten  engen  Ordnungen 
Geringnicht  achteni" 
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ventions.'  The  law  of  respect  for  social  order,  at  any 
rate,  will  generally  lead  a  man  to  follow  the  established 
custom,  when  no  more  important  principle  is  thereby 
violated  Still,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. A  scrupulous  adhesion  to  petty  rules  Is  no 
doubt  as  foolish  as  a  total  neglect  of  them.  Eccen- 
tricity has  its  place  in  the  moral  life  ;  and  there  are 
certainly  many  customs  which  are  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance."  Perhaps  the  ten- 
dency at  the  present  time — a  result  of  our  individual- 
istic modes  of  thought — is  to  attach  too  little  impor- 
tance to  general  rules  of  life.  The  Chinese,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Confucius,  seem  to  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme. 

§  12.  Duties  of  Pektect  and  Imperfect  Obligatiom.^ 
The  impossibility  of  drawing  out  any  absolute  code  of 
duties  has  led  some  writers  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween that  part  of  our  obligations  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely codified  and  that  part  which  must  be  left  com- 
paratively vague.  This  distinction  has  taken  various 
forms.  Sometimesthoseobligationswhich  are  capable 
of  precise  definition  are  called  duties;  while  that  part 
of  good  conduct  which  cannot  be  so  definitely  formu- 
lated is  classed  under  the  head  of  virtue — as  if  the  vir- 
tuous man  were  one  who  did  more  than  his  duty,  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of  him. »    Again, 

1  Indeed,  such  rules  are  often  more  userul  in  email  matterB  than 
in  great ;  just  because  the  small  matters  interest  us  less.  Cf.  below, 
S  13.  naie. 

»  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  common  use  of  the  term 
'■  Virtud  "  in  ordinary  langoage.  Perhaps  it  is  even  the  original  sense 
of  the  word.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  l>eenatfirst  applied  to  those 
qualities  that  appeared  most  eminent  and  praiseworthy.  See  Alex- 
wuler's iloral Order  and  Progress, p.  m:  " The  distinctive niarlc Of , I  , 
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Mill '  classifies  strict  duties  under  the  head  of  Justice ; 
and  adds  that  "  there  are  other  things,  on  the  contrary, 
which  we  wish  that  people  should  do,  which  we  like 
or  admire  them  for  doing,  but  yet  admit  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  do  ;  it  is  not  a  case  of  moral  obli^tion." 
But  surely  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  act  in  the  best 
way  possible.  Another  distinction  is  that  given  by 
Kant'  between  Duties  of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Obliga- 
tion. According  to  this  classification.  Duties  of  Perfect 
Obligation  are  those  in  which  a  definite  demand  is 
made  upon  us,  without  any  qualification — as.  Thou 
shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  negative.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  our  positive  obligations  cannot  be  stated 
in  this  absolute  way.  The  duty  of  beneficence,  for 
instance,  is  relative  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

virtue  seems  to  lie  in  what  is  beyond  duty  ;  yet  every  such  act  must 
depend  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  wtiich  it  is  done,  of 
which  we  leave  the  agent  to  be  the  judge,  and  we  certainly  think  it 
his  duty  to  do  what  is  tiesL"  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  p. 
190;  nole.  See  also  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  SenUtnents,  Part 
I.,  sect  II.,  chap,  iv.,  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethks.  Book  III,,  chap, 
ii.,  Rickabys  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  70, 

1  UUtitarianism,  chap.  v.  Some  other  writers  have  limited  the 
3,ppIic2tion  of  the  term  Justice  lo  those  actions  which  can  be  enforced 
by  national  law.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says  (Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, Part  II.,  sect  II..  chap,  i.)  ;  "  The  man  who  barely  abstains 
from  violating  either  the  person,  or  the  estate,  or  the  reputation  of 
his  neighbours,  has  surely  very  Hide  positive  merit  He  fultUs,  how- 
ever, a  tl  the  rules  of  what  is  peculiarly  called  justice,  anddoes  every- 
thing which  his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him  to  do,  or  which 
they  can  punish  him  for  not  doing.  We  may  often  fulfil  all  the  rules 
of  justice  by  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.*  Cf.  the  Note  at  the 
end  of  chap.  x. 

*  Metafhysie  of  Morals,  section  II,  (Abbott's  translation,  p.  39) 
Observe  what  is  said  in  Mr.  Abbott's  note,  Cf,  also  Caird's  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  vol  iL,  pp.  383-3. 
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No  man  can  be  under  an  obligation  to  do  good  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  but  only  in  some  particular  ways,  which 
he  must  in  general  discover  for  himself  Hence  this 
may  be  called  an  Imperfect  Obligation,  because  it  can- 
not be  definitely  formulated. 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  a  distinction  of 
this  kind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  threefold  distinction  be- 
tween duties  of  different  kinds.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  those  duties  that  can  be  definitely  formulated, 
and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  a  State,'  with  penalties 
attached  to  their  violation.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  those  duties  that  cannot  be  put  into  the  form  of 
national  laws,  or  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
put  into  such  a  form,  but  which,  nevertheless,  every 
good  citizen  may  be  expected  to  observe.  In  the  third 
place,  there  are  duties  which  we  may  demand  of  some, 
but  not  of  others ;  or  which  different  individuals  can 
only  be  expected  to  fulfil  in  varying  degrees.'  But  the 
distinction  between  these  different  classes  of  duties  is 
not  a  rigid  one.  The  duties  that  can  be  made  obliga- 
tory by  law  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
■  constitution  of  the  State  concerned,  and  the  degree  of 
the  civilization  of  its  people.  The  same  applies  to  those 
duties  that  every  good  citizen  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  observe.  Consequently,  while  at  any  given  time 
and  place  it  might  be  possible  to  draw  out  a  list  of  the 

1  This  was  (he  original  meaninK  of  Duties  of  Perfect  Obligation. 

Kant  altered  the  use  of  thephrase.  Some  points  in  connection  with 
the  relation  Iietween  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence  will  be  found  well 
brought  out  in  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  VI,, 
sect  IV. 

*  The  fulfilment  of  these  in  an  eminent  degree  might  be  said  to 
constitute  Virtue,  asdistinguished  from  Duty,  in  the. sense  explained 
iLbove.    But  this  is  on  the  whcde  an  inconvenient  usage. 

ogle 
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Duties  of  Perfect  Obligation,  and  to  express  them  in  a 
code  of  Commandments,  yet  the  tables  of  stone  on 
which  these  were  engraved  would  require  to  be  periodi- 
cally broken  up.'  And  many  of  the  most  important 
duties  for  any  particular  individual  would  remain  un- 
formulated. 

§  13.  Mt  Station  and  its  Duties. — The  determination 
of  a  man's  duties,  therefore,  must  be  left  largely  to  his 
individual  insight  Ethics  can  do  little  more  than  lay- 
down  commandments  with  regard  to  his  general  atti- 
tude in  acting.  In  the  details  of  his  action,  however, 
a  man  is  not  left  entirely  without  guidance.  Human 
beings  do  not  drop  from  the  clouds.  Men  are  bom 
with  particular  aptitudes  and  in  a  particular  environ- 
ment;  and  they  generally  find  their  sphere  of  activity 
marked  out  for  them,  within  pretty  narrow  limits. 
They  find  themselves  fixed  in  a  particular  station,  help- 
ing to  carry  forward  a  general  system  of  life ;  and  their 
chief  duties  are  connected  with  the  eifective  execution 
of  their  work.  Hence  the  force  of  Carlyle's  great 
principle,  "  Do  the  Dutythat  lies  nearest  thee,"'    The 

1  This  of  course  is  no  sufficient  reason  tor  not  formulating  them  as 
well  as  we  can.  As  Hegel  sny^  {Philosof-by  of  Righl,  §  ai6).''Tbo 
universal  law  cannot  be  forever  the  ten  commandments.  Yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  refuse  to  set  up  the  law  'Thou  Shalt  not  kill 'on 
the  ground  that  a  statute-tjook  cannot  be  made  complete.  Every 
statute-book  can  of  course  be  better.  It  is  patent  to  the  most  idle 
reflection  that  the  most  excellent,  noble,  and  beautiful  can  t>e  con- 
ceived of  as  still  more  excellent,  noble,  and  l>eautifuL  A  large  old 
tree  branches  more  and  more  without  l>ecoming  a  new  tree  in  Ilia 
process  ;  it  would  l>e  folly,  however,  not  to  plant  a  new  tree  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  destined  in  time  to  have  new  branches.' 

'Sartor  Reeartus,  Book  II.,  chap.  ix.  r  "  The  situation  that  has  not 
Its  Duty,  its  Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man."  See  also  Iha 
admirable  chapter  by  Mr.  Bradley  on  "  My  Station  and  its  Duties  " 
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prime  duty  of  a  workman  of  any  kind  is  to  do  his  work 
well,  to  be  a  good  workman.  ■  Of  course  he  must  first 
have  ascertained  that  his  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
one  that  he  is  fitted  to  do  well.  Having  thus  found  his 
place  in  life,  he  will  not  as  a  rule  have  much  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  are  the  commandments  that  apply 
within  that  sphere.  Hence  the  important  point  on  the 
whole  is  not  to  know  what  the  rules  of  action  are,  but 
rather  the  type  of  character  that  is  to  be  developed  in  i 
us.  A  well-developed  character,  placed  in  a  given  sit- 
uation, will  soon  discover  rules  for  itself.*    Thus,  we 

{Elhicai  Studies,  Easay  V.).  Cf.  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Elhics,  Part  It. : 
"Themoml  endeavour  of  man  takes  the  form  not  of  isolated  fancies 
about  right  and  wrong,  not  of  allempls  to  frame  a  morality  for  him- 
■elf,  not  of  efforts  to  bring  into  being  some  praisewortliy  ideal  never 
realized  ;  but  the  form  of  sustaining  and  furthering  the  moral  world 
of  which  he  is  a  memtier."  Thus  we  agree,  after  all,  with  the  view 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  good  action  is  one  that  "is  driving  on  the 
Byslem  of  life."    But  for  this  view  we  now  have  a  rational  juslifi- 

^Cf,  Muirhead's  EUmcnts  of  Elhics,  p.  47;  "An  artisan  or  an 
artist  or  a  writer  who  does  not  '  do  his  best '  is  not  only  an  inferior 
workman  but  a  bad  man.'  Mr.  Mulrhead  quotes  Carlyle's  saying 
about  a  bad  joiner,  that  he  "broke  (be  whole  decalogue  with  every 
stroke  of  his  hammer."  See  also  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  I12 : 
"Thegoodartisan  'hashisheartm  his  work.'  Hisself-respect  makes 
it  necessary  for  him  to  respect  his  technical  or  artistic  capacity  j  and 
to  do  the  best  by  it  that  he  can  without  scrimping  or  lowering.' 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  nole  here  that  rules  of  conduct  are,  in 
general,  valuable  for  us  in  proportion  as  our  interest  in  the  concrete 
matter  concerned  is  small.  A  man  does  not  want  rules  for  the  per- 
formance of  anything  which  he  has  deeply  at  heart  Thus,  a  serious 
student  has  little  need  of  rules  for  study.  His  own  interest  is  a  suf- 
ficient guide.  Onthc  other  hand,  aman  whose  main  work  does  not 
lie  in  study,  but  who  isable  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  it  now  and  then, 
may  lind  it  advantageous  to  have  definite  rules  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  uncongenial  task.  So  it  is  in  life  generally.  Christian* 
ity  abolished  the  external  rules  of  Judaism,  by  enjoining  upon  us  an 
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are  naturally  led  from  the  consideration  of  the  coia- 
maiidments  to  the  consideration  of  the  virtues.' 

interest  in  life  instead.  Such  an  interest  is  the  only  safe  final  guide. 
But  BO  long  as  such  an  interest  cannot  be  pre-supposed,  particular 
rules  retain  a  certain  relative  value.  Some  very  suggestive  remarts 
on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Senli- 
meats.  Part  III.,  sect  IV.  He  there  gives  some  interesting  examples 
of  actions  which  aie  naturally  done  in  ol>ediencetorule.t>ecauseoiir 
interest  in  them  is  slight ;  and  of  others  which  are  naturally  done 
lather  from  an  interest  in  the  object  to  be  attained. 

1  Prof.  Dewey  says  {Ouliiaes  of  Ethics,  p.  231) :  "  It  is  a  common 
remark  tliat  moral  codes  change  from  'Do  not'  lo'Do/andfromltiis 
to  '  Be.'  A  Mosaic  code  may  attempt  to  regulate  (he  specific  acts  of 
life.  Christianity  says,  '  Be  ye  perfect.'  The  effort  to  exhaust  the 
various  special  right  acts  is  futile.  They  are  not  the  same  for  any 
two  men,  and  they  change  constantly  with  the  same  man.  The  very 
words  which  denote  virtues  come  less  and  [ess  to  mean  spcciRc  acts, 
and  more  the  spirit  in  which  conduct  occurs."  C/.  Muirhead's  Ele- 
ments ofEtkkt,  p,  71,  nate. 
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KoTE  ON  Rules  of  Conduct. 


Ihavenodoubt  thatsome  readers  will  be  a  good  deal  disappointed 
by  the  resulls  of  this  chapter.  Many  of  those  who  take  up  the 
study  o{  Ethics  expect  to  find  in  it  some  cut-and-dried  formulas  for 
the  guidance  of  their  daily  lives.  They  expect  the  ethical  philoso- 
pher to  explain  to  them,  as  I  once  heard  it  put,  what  Ihey  ought  to 
get  up  and  do  to-morrow  morning.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true  enough 
in  a  sense  that  the  ethical  philosopher,  if  he  is  good  for  anything, 
will  explain  this.  He  -will  explain  to  them  the  spirit  in  which  they 
ought  to  apply  themselves  to  the  particular  situation  l>efore  them 
to-morrow  morning.  But  most  people,  and  especially  most  English 
people,  are  not  content  with  this.  The  cause  of  this  discontent  is  no 
doubt  partly  that  most  of  us  have  become  accustomed  in  oiu*  youth 
to  a  code  of  Ten  Commandments,  generally  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain subordinate  rules  deduced  from  them.  Partly,  again,  it  is  that 
most  of  the  English  schools  of  Ethics  have  connected  themselves 
closely  with  Jurisprudence,^  and  have  thus  given  encouragement  to 
the  notion  that  a  set  of  moral  laws  might  be  devised  similar  to  the 
laws  of  a  nation.  Now  1  admit  of  course  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
out  certain  rules  of  conduct,  founded  on  the  general  nature  of  human 
life  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  it 
Is  part  of  Itie  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  explain  the  general 
nature  of  these  rules,  and  to  show  their  place  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do.  But  to  suppose  that  Ethics  is  called 
Dpon  to  do  more  than  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  fatal  error. 
Happily  life  cannot  yet  be  reduced  to  rule.  A  moral  genius  must 
always,  like  Mirabeiu,  "swallow  his  formulas"  and  start  afresh. 
Pedantry  will  not  carry  one  far  in  life,^  any  more  than  in  literature. 

At  the  same  time,  while  emphasizing  this  point,  I  have  certainly 
no  wish  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  There  has  been  so  strong 
S  tendency  in  former  times  to  lay  down  an  absolute  "ought'in 

1  The  chaotic  state  of  English  law  led  men  like  Bentham  to  seek 
for  a  rational  basis  of  Jurisprudence  in  ethical  principles.  This  ap- 
plication of  Ethics  has  reacted  on  the  studyoF  Ethics  itself.  On  the 
Continent  the  prevalence  of  Roman  Law  has  perliaps  made  the 
demand  for  a  fresh  ethical  basis  less  urgent 

*  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  point  in  Adler's  Jtfuroi 
Instruction  of  Children,  pp.  19-Sj.  1 
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Ethica,  with  ari^d  scheme  of  obligations  han^ng  from  It,  that  now, 
by  a  not  unnatural  reaction,  we  find  a  number  of  our  ethical  writers 
treading  very  gingerly,  hesitating  lo  say  tliat  there  is  any  snch  thing 
as  duty,  apologizing  for  the  use  of  the  word  "ought,*  and  injidly 
conceding  that  Ethicais  of  no  practical  value.  Thi a  extreme  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  as  pernicious  as  the  other.  It  is  the  functionof  Ibe 
ethical  philosopher  lo  discover  and  define  the  supreme  end  of  lite; 
This  is  what  all  the  great  elhital  writers  have  done,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Greea  As  soon  as  this  end  is 
clearly  seen,  the  duly  of  pursuing  it  twcomes  an  absolute  imperative, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  And  with  this  end  in  view,  the 
whole  of  our  life  falls  into  shape.  Hence,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,>  "  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  it  much  concerns  us  to  know  this  good ; 
for  then,  like  archers  shooting  at  a  definite  mark,  we  shall  be  more 
likely  (o  attain  what  we  want,"  Undoubtedly,  in  (his  sense.  Ethics 
is  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  Nor  isits  value  in  any  way  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  the  moral  genius,  or  even  the  man  of  ordi- 
nary good  sense,  may  act  well  without  any  knowledge  of  Ethics, 
The  human  end  is  involved  in  man's  very  existence.  No  one  can 
exist  at  all  without  being  in  some  degree  conscious  of  it  The  task 
of  the  moral  philosopher  is  only  that  of  bringing  it  to  clear  con- 
sciousness, Dn/y  that!  Inlhesameway,  thetaskoftbepoet  ison/jf 
that  of  making  clear  lo  us  the  beauty  that  is  everywhere  around  u\ 
The  task  of  the  metaphysician  is  only  that  of  bringing  out  the  mean- 
ing and  connection  of  the  principles  made  use  of  in  (he  sciences 
This  "only'isaliltleout  of  place. 

While  we  must  insist,  then,  (hat  it  is  not  the  task  of  Ethics  to  furnish 
US  with  copy-book  headings  tor  the  guidance  of  life,  we  must  equally 
insist  that  it  is  its  lask  to  furnish  us  with  practical  principle»— to 
bring  the  nature  of  the  highest  good  to  clear  consciousness,  and  to 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  (he  means  by  which  this  good  is 
to  be  attained.  It  thus  leUs  us,  not  indeed  the  particular  rules  by 
which  our  lives  are  to  be  guided,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
practical  importance — (he  spirit  in  which  our  lives  are  to  be  lived. 

I  am  well  aware  (hat  all  (his  will  seem  unsatisfactory  to  many 
minds.  The  military  spirit  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  Men 
are  eager  to  catch  (he  word  of  command,  and  are  disappointed  when 
.  Ihey  are  only  told,  as  by  Jesus,  to  "love  one  another,"  or,  as  by 
Hegel,  to  "lie  persons,' or,  as  in  the  vision  of  Dante,  to  "follow  their 
stac"    And,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  said.  Ethics  does  supply  some- 
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(hing  more  than  this.  It  does  interpret  for  ns  the  meaning  and  im-  ■ 
portance  of  some  more  special  rules.  But  assuredly  neittier  Ethics  1 
nor  anything  else  will  tell  a  man  what  in  particular  he  is  to  da  ' 
There  would  be  an  end  of  the  whole  significance  of  life  if  any  such  i 
information  were  to  be  had.  All  action  tliat  is  of  much  consequence; 
has  reference  to  concrete  situations,  which  could  not  possibly  twf 
exliaustedby  any  abstract'methods  of  analysis.  It  is  the  special  busi- ; 
ness  of  every  human  t>eing  to  Und  out  for  himself  what  he  is  to  do,  ' 
and  lo  do  it  Ethics  only  instructs  him  where  to  look  for  it,  and 
helps  him  lo  see  why  it  is  worth  white  lo  find  it  and  to  do  iL  Like 
all  sciences,  it  leaves  its  principles  in  the  end  to  t%  applied  by  the 
instructed  good  sense  of  mankind.' 

■  It  may  perhaps  appear  that  this  point  has  l>een  somewhat  over- 
emphasized; but  I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  of  misconception 
here,  and  I  liave  been  anxious  to  guard  against  it.    On  the  general' 
question  involved,  it  maybe  well  to  refer,  in  addition  to  the  authori-  - 
ties  already  dted,  to  Mill's  Syslem  of  Logic,  Book  VI.,  chap,  xii.,  • 
Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  IV.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  Green's 
PfoUgomcna  to  Ethics,  Book  IV.,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right,  Intro- 
duction, Bosanquel's  Civilizalion  ofChristendoat,  p.  160  sqq..  and  the 
article  by  Mr  Muirhead  on  "  Abstract  and  Practical  Ethics  "  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  November,  i8g& 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


THE  VIRTUES. 


§  1,  Rklatiom  of  the  Virtues  to  thk  Comtummms. 
When  we  have  ascertained  what  are  the  most  important 
commandments,  we  have  at  the  same  time  discovered 
to  a  considerable  extent  what  are  the  most  important 

•  virtues."    The  virtuous  man  will  be  on  the  whole  the 
I  man  who  has  a  steadfast  habit  of  obeying  the  com- 

•  mandments.  There  are,  however,  many  virtuous  hab- 
its which  do  not  correspondto  any  commandments 
that  can  be  definitely  formulated.'  Moreover,  as  the 
virtues  are  concerned  mainly  with  inner  habits  of  mind, 
whereas  the  commandments  deal  with  overt  acts,i  the 

1  Virtue  (from  Lalin  iiV,  a  man  or  hero)  meant  ori^nally  man- 
liness or  valour.  The  Greek  ajHTj  (from  the  same  root  as  Ares,  ttie 
god  of  -war)  and  (tie  German  Tugend  (connected  witti  our  English 
word  "doughty")  have  a  somewhat  similar  origin.  The  term  U 
here  employed  to  denote  a  good  habit  of  character,  as  distinguished 
from  a  Duty,  which  denotes  rather  some  particular  kind  of  action 
that  we  ought  to  perform.  Thus  a  man  decs  his  Duty ;  but  he  ^iw- 
icsses  a  Virtue,  or  is  virtuous.  Another  sense  in  which  the  term 
"Virtue"  is  used,  has  tieen  already  noticed  above  (chap,  iii.,  5  12). 

'  Mr.  Alexander  {Moral  Order  and  Pragrcss,  p.  253)  definitely  con- 
nects the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  duties, -wilh  social  institutions.  In 
both  cases  there  seems  to  be  some  exaggeration  in  this.  Cf.  Muir- 
head'i  EUmenIs  of  Ethics,  p.  188. 

•  The  Jewish  commandments,  as  interpreted  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  by  modem  Christian  thought,  are  of  course  concerned 
with  the  heart  as  we]]  as  with  outer  acts.  Also  the  summary  of  the 
commandments  in  terms  of  love  refers  entirely  to  an  inner  habit  of 
mind.    But  wben  the  commandments  are  thus  summed  up,  thej 
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lines  of  c!eavag;e  in  dealing  with  the  virtues  are  natu- 
rally somewhat  different  from  those  that  we  find  in 
dealing  with  the  commandments.  Hence  it  seems 
desirable  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
the  virtues. 

§8.  Virtues  relative  to  States  of  Society. — The 
virtues  which  it  is  desirable  for  human  beings  to  culti- 
vate vary  considerably  with  different  times  and  places. 
Theyaremorevariablceven  than  the  c:)mmandments'; 
because  the  latter  confine  themselves  to  those  broad 
principles  of  conduct  which  are  applicable  to  nearly 
all  the  conceivable  conditions  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  even  the  virtues  arc  less  changeable  than  they 
are  apt  at  first  sight  to  appear.  The  Greek  virtue  of 
courage,  confined  almost  entirely-to  valour  in  battle, 
has  but  little  correspondence  to  anything  that  is  su- 
premely important  in  modern  life.  Yet  the  temper  of 
mind  which  it  indicates  is  one  for  which  there  is  as 
much  demand  now  as  ever.*  And  so  it  is  also  with 
most  of  the  other  virtues.  The  precise  conditions  of 
their  exercise  change ;  but  the  habit  of  mind  remains 
intrinsically  the  same.  Stiil,  even  the  habit  of  mind 
does  undergo  some  alteration.  The  kind  of  fortitude 
which  is  required  for  valour  in  battle  is,  even  in  its 
most  inward  aspect,   somewhat  different  from  th:Lt 

cease  to  be  particular  rules.  Particular  rules  relate  to  p«rtiL:ul;jr 
modes  of  action,  C/.  Muirhead's  Elcmcnta  of  Ethics,  p.  Jo.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  Virtue  to  Duty,  see  Sidgwicli's  Mclhods 
of  Ethics,  Boole  III.,  chap,  il  The  following  chapters  of  the  same 
booh  contain  interesting  analyses  of  most  of  the  particJar  virtues. 
C/.  Rictaby's  Moral  Philosophy,  Part  I.,  ciiap.  v. 

I  In  that  broad  sense  in  uhldi  alone.aswc  haveeeen.universally 
•igni!ii;ant  commandments  can  be  laid  down. 

■  See  Oieen's  ProUgpmena  (o  Etlwa,  Book  IIL,  chap.  v. 
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fortitude  which  sustains  the  modem  man  of  science, 
politician,  scholar,  or  philanthropist  Hence  this  side 
of  ethical  study  is  one  which  each  generation  of  writers 
requires  almost  to  reconsider  for  itself.  However  in- 
structive the  great  work  of  Aristotle  may  still  remain 
on  this  point  (and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  in- 
structive  in  the  whole  range  of  ethical  literature),  it  is 
yet  not  quite  directly  applicable  to  the  conditions  o( 
modem  life.  In  order  to  understand  what  are  the  most 
important  virtues  for  us  to  cultivate  in  modern  times, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  iij  relation  to  the 
structure  and  requirements  of  modem  society. 

§  3.  The  Ethos  of  a  People.— It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  ia  so  important,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
to  study  carefully  what  the  Germans  call  the  Silfen' 
(the  moral  habitudes  of  thought  and  action)  of  differ- 
ent times  and  peoples.  We  have  no  English  word 
that  quite  expresses  this  idea ;  but,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  the  German,  we  may  use  a  Greek  term,  and 
speak  of  the  elhos  of  a  people."  The  ethos  of  a  people 
is  partly  constituted  by  definite  rules  or  precepts.  The 
Ten  Commandments  formed  a  very  important  element 
in  the  ethos  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  have  continued, 

1  The  English  word  "  Manners  '  used  lo  have  a  meaning  closely 
approximating  to  this,  but  it  has  deteriorated.  See  InlanaHtmal 
Journal  of  Elhlcs,  Vol.  VII.,  na  l. 

'  Cf.  Bradley's  Elliical  Studies,  chap,  v.,  especially  p.  15^^  whero 
the  following  is  quoted  from  Hegel :  "The  child,  in  his  charactered 
the  form  of  the  possibility  of  a  moral  Individual,  is  something  sub- 
jective or  negative  ;  hia  growing  to  manhood  is  the  ceasing  to  be  of 
ihls  form,  and  his  education  Is  the  discipline  or  the  compul^on 
thereof.  The  positive  side  and  the  essence  Is  (hat  he  is  sucUed  at 
IhtbrtiutefthiunitirsalEthBi,"  Similarly  on  pt  169 1  "The  wisest 
men  of  antiquity  have  ^ven  Judgment  lliat  wisdom  and  virtue  cod> 
fiisl  in  living  agreeably  to  the  Ethos  of  one's  people.* 
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with  certain  modifications  and  enlargements,  to  form 
an  important  element  in  the  ethos  of  modern  European 
peoples.  The  precepts  contained  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  have  perhaps  never  been  sufficiently  appro- 
priated by  the  world  in  general  to  be  made  definitely 
into  a  part  of  the  ethos  of  any  people  ;  but  they  have 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  most  profound  influence  on 
the  ethos  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  ethos  of 
a  people,  then,  is  partly  expressed  in  definite  com- 
mands and  precepts.  But  partly  also  it  consists  in  re- 
cognized habits  of  action  and  standards  of  judgment 
which  have  never  been  precisely  formulated.  Thus, 
in  England  there  is  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of  con- 
duct which  is  fitting  in  a  "gentleman  "  ;  and  though  it 
might  be  difficult  to  reduce  this  standard  to  the  form  of 
definite  rules,  yet  it  has  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  forming  the  ethos  of  our  people. 

The£llu)3  ofa  people,  then,  wemay  say,  constitutes  [ 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  best  members  of  a  race  / 
habitually  live  ;  or,  in  language  that  we  have  previously 
employed,  it  constitutes  the  universe  of  their  moral 
activities.  It  is  the  morality  of  our  world  ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  man  who  conforms  to  the  morality  of  that 
world  is  a  good  man,  and  the  man  who  violates  it  is  a 
bad  man.     Mr.   Bradley  has  even  said  emphatically  ■ 

1  Elhital  Studies,  p.  iSa  So  also  on  p.  iSr  he  says :  "  We  should 
consider  whether  the  encouraging  oneself  in  having  opinions  of 
one's  own,  in  the  sense  of  thinking  diETerently  from  the  world  on 
moral  subjects,  be  not,  in  any  person  other  than  a  heaven-bom 
prophet,  sheer  sel('«onceit'  There  is,  however,  some  paradox  in 
this.  A  man  may  be  a  moral  reFormer  in  :l  small  way,  without 
being  exactly  a  "  heaven-bom  prophet'  The  suffering  or  witness- 
ing of  wrong  in  some  particular  form,  for  instance,  often  makes  a 
man  sensitive  to  an  evil  to  wtiich  most  men  are  callous.    A!so  tbe 

•  ogle 
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that  the  man  who  seeks  to  have  a  higher  morality  than 
that  of  his  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  immorality. 
But  this  is  an  exaggeration.  For  the  ethos  of  a  people 
is  not  a  stationary  thing."  It  develops,  like  social  life 
generally ;  and  its  development  is  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  constant  effort  of  the  best  members  of  a  race 
to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  life  than  that  which  they 
find  current  around  them.  The  xaioxAj-aSSt  of  the 
Greeks  might  occasionally  permit  himself  to  do  many 
things,  and  to  abstain  from  doing  many  things,  which 
would  scarcely  be  thought  becoming  in  a  modem 
"gentleman";  while  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
hold  up  to  us  an  ideal  of  life  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  embodied  in  the  current  morality  of  the  world. 
While,  then,  it  is  on  the  whole  true  that  the  ethos  of 
OUT  people  furnishes  ns  with  our  moral  standard,  it 
must  yet  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  desirable  to 
elevate  that  standard  itself* 

disci^csci  Ihe  "heaven-bom  prophets'willforatime  hold  opinions 
different  from  those  of  the  world.  But  what  Mr.  Bradley  means  is 
simply.  Try  to  be  aa  good  as  your  world^rs* ;  after  that  you  may 
seek  to  make  it  better.  His  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  Burke 
{Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France) ;  "  We  are  afraid  to  put  men 
to  live  and  trade  eacli  on  his  own  private  stock  of  reason ;  tiecause 
we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  (hat  the  indi- 
viduals would  do  befler  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank  and 
capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.' 

1  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  a  highly  artificial  thing,  brought  into 
being  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  particular  time  and  place. 
Thus  Adam  Smith  remarks  {Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenis,  Put  V., 
sect  II.)  that "  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  degree  of  licentiousness 
was  deemed  (he  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  con- 
nected, according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  generosity, 
sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty,  and  proved  that  the  person  whw 
ftcted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  pudtan.* 

•  C/.  t>elow,  cha^.  viL 
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Now  the  virtues  that  are  current  among  a  people  at 
a  given  time  are  the  expression  In  particular  forms  of 
the  ethos  of  that  people ;  and  their  significance  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  relation  to  the  general  life  of  the 
times. 

§  4.  Virtues  relative  to  the  Social  Fwkctions. — Not 
only,  however,  are  the  virtues  relative  to  different 
times  and  different  social  conditions  :  they  are  also 
relative  to  the  functions  that  different  individuals  have 
to  fulfil  in  society.  Here  again  it  is  true  that  the 
differences  are  not  so  great  as  one  is  apt  to  think. 
We  are  apt  to  say  that  a  poor  man  cannot  exercise  the 
virtue  of  liberality;  and  that  a  man  who  is  rich  and 
prosperous  has  little  need  for  the  virtue  of  patience. 
This  is  to  a  large  extent  true;  yet  the  habit  of  mind 
which  with  a  rich  man  leads  to  liberality  may  equally 
well  be  present,  and  is  equally  admirable,  in  one  who 
is  poor.  And  the  same  applies  to  other  qualities. 
Still,  it  remains  on  the  whole  true  that  the  virtues 
which  we  respect  and  admire  in  a  man  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  of  a  woman  ;  that  those  of  the  rich 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  poor ;  those  of 
an  old  man  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  a  young 
man  ;  those  of  a  parent  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of 
a  child  ;  those  of  a  man  in  health  not  quite  the  same 
as  those  of  one  who  is  sick ;  those  of  a  commercial 
man  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  a  man  of  science ; 
and  so  in  other  cases.  In  describing  the  virtues,  there- 
fore, we  must  either  go  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
consideration  of  different  circumstances  of  life,  and  of 
the  qualities  that  are  most  desirable  under  these  vary- 
ing conditions  ;  or  else  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
statements   that  are  very  general  and  vague.     The 
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limits  of  space  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  both 
lead  us  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative. 

g  6.  The  Nature  op  Virtite. — The  virtues,  as  waa 
I  admirably  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  are  habits  of  deli- 
( berate  choice.  To  be  virtuous  means  to  have  a  char- 
acter so  developed  that  we  habitually  choose  to  act  in 
the  right  way.  Now  as  the  right  action  nearly  always 
stands  between  two  possible  bad  actions — one  erring 
by  excess  and  the  other  by  defect — Aristotle  con- 
sidered'  that  virtue  consists  essentially  in  a  habit  of 
choosing  the  mean.  He  well  added,  however,  that  it 
is  the  choice  of  the  relative  mean — i.  e.  of  the  particular 
intermediate  course  which  is  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular individual  in  question,  and  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  That  mean 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  a  consideration  of 
its  conduciveness  to  the  general  development  of  social 
life.  To  hit  upon  it  rightly  is  often  a  problem  for  in- 
dividual tact  and  insight ;  but  a  study  of  the  greatest 
examples  in  human  history  is  in  many  cases  a  valuable 
aid  in  deciding  on  the  most  fitting  conduct  in  a  given 
case. 

§  6.  The  Cardinal  Virtues. — From  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  ethical  speculation,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  virtues.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  lists  arc  those  given  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  former  seems  to  h.ive  been  current 
among  Greek  moralists  even  before  the  time  of  Plato. 
It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  containing  only 
four  cardinal'  virtues — Wisdom  (or Prudence),  Courage 
1  Emus,  Book  II.,  chaps,  vu— ix.  C/  Sidgwicfs  History  ofEthia, 
*  Fruni  Cii.'iia,  a  hinge.    The  Cardiiuil  \'irtues  am  supposed  lo  bo 
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(or  Fortitude),  Temperance  (or  Self-Restrain t),  and 
Justice  (or  Righteousness).  This  classification,  how- 
ever, simple  as  it  appears,  was  soon  found  to  give  rise 
to  considerable  difficulties.  It  began  to  be  perceived, 
for  instance,  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  first  of  the 
virtues  includes  all  the  others  ;  for  every  virtuous 
activity  consists  in  acting  wisely  in  some  particular 
relationship.  Again,  Justice  (or  Righteousness)  seema 
to  be  made  somewhat  too  comprehensive  in  its  mean- 
ing when  it  is  used  to  include  (as,  on  this  acceptatioo, 
it  must)  all  the  social  virtues.  Perceiving'  these  and 
other  defects  in  the  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  Aristotle 
was  led  to  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  list '  But 
his  expansion  had  so  constant  a  reference  to  the  virtues 
that  were  expected  of  an  Athenian  citizen  that  its  direct 
interest  for  modem  life  is  comparatively  slight.  And 
it  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  futile  to  attempt  to 
draw  up  any  similar  catalogue  specially  adapted  for 

those  on  which  the  others  hinge  or  depend  Cf.  the  Cardinals  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chufch. 

>  It  might  be  held,  however,  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  in 
reality  engaged  on  distinct  problems.  Plato  sought  to  ^ve  an  ac- 
count of  Ihe  Cardinal  Virtues— i.  e.  the  general  elemenls  Involved 
In  all  virtuous  activities ;  whereas  Aristotle  sought  to  ^ve  a  list  of 
special  virtues,  exhibited  not  in  all  virtuous  activities,  but  in  parti- 
cular kinds  o(  virtuous  activity.  But  this  view  seems  to  me  to  te 
scarcely  tenable.  The  distinction  here  referred  to  is  clearly  drawn 
by  Prot  Dewey  in  his  OuUtnes  vf  Elkics,  p.  33a  I  am  doubtful, 
however,  whether  his  interpretation  of  (he  term  "  cardinal  virtue  ' 
is  sanctioned  by  the  t>est  mage.  He  means  (hose  general  charac' 
terfstlcs  of  a  virtuous  attitude,  such  as  purity  of  heart,  disinterested- 
ness, conscientiousness,  and  the  like,  which  belong  to  the  very 
essence  of  virtue  as  such.  The  relation  of  such  qualities  of  Ihe 
"Inner  life"  to  the  virtues  proper  is  partly  dealt  with  in  the  next 
chanter.  For  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "cardinal  virtue,  "see  Sidg- 
wicks  Hisiory  e/Ethus, p.  133.    C/.  Rickabys Moraf  PhiloKphy.  ix %.) | c 
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modem  times,  with  their  complicated  problems  and 
varied  relationships."  Nevertheless,  a  few  suggestions 
towards  such  a  catalogue  may  be  found  useful. 

We  may  note,  to  begin  with,  the  distinction  whicli 
is  commonly  drawn  between  self-regarding  virtues 
and  those  that  are  altruistic,  or  have  reference  to  the 
good  of  others.  This  distinction  is  apt  to  be  mislead- 
ing. The  individual  has  no  life  of  his  own  independ- 
ent of  his  social  relations  ;  and  any  virtue  which  has 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  individual,  must  have 
reference  also  to  social  well-being.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, need  not  prevent  us  from  distinguishing  between 
the  life  of  an  individual  and  the  wider  world  to  which 
it  is  related;  and  some  virtues  may  be  said  to  bear 
specially  on  the  former,  while  others  bear  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  latter.  It  may  be  convenient  to  look 
at  these  two  classes  of  virtues  separately. 

(a)  Taking  the  four  Platonic  virtues  as  a  convenient 
starting-point,  it  is  evident  that  courage  and  temper- 
ance are  the  two  that  bear  specially  ■  on  the  life  of  the 
individual  If  we  understand  courage  (or  fortitude)  in 
the  wide  sense  of  resistance  to  the  fear  of  pain,  and 
temperance  in  the  equally  wide  sense  of  resistance 
to  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  these  two  virtues  will 
include  all  forms  of  opposition  to  temptation  in  the 
individual  life.  Temptation  appears  either  in  the  form 
of  some  pain  to  be  avoided  or  some  pleasure  to  be 

1  An  Inleresting  list  has  been  drawn  up,  in  the  form  of  %  table,  by 
Mr.  Muirhead,  in  his  Elements  of  Ethics,  p,  201.  Some  suggestive 
remarks  on  the  particular  virtues  required  in  modern  life  will  be 
found  in  Adler's  Moral  InslrucUon  of  Children.  Lectures  XL— XV. 

*  Wisdom,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  also  directly  concerned 
in  the  f^ldnncc  of  (he  individual  lif&  But  it  applies  equally  to  oui 
social  relationships. 
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secured ;  and  he  who  is  proof  against  these  will  lead  a 
steadfast  life  along  the  lines  that  he  has  chosen.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  man  may  be  courageous  and 
temperate  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  yet  be  living 
foolishly,  A  wise  choice  of  the  line  to  be  pursued  is  a 
necessary  preliminary.  If  we  understand  the  Platonic 
virtue  of  wisdom  (or  prudence)  in  this  sense,  we  shall 
have  in  a  manner  a  complete  list  of  the  virtues  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  individual  life.  But  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  virtues  must  be  understood  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  comprehend  under  it  a  great  variety  of 
qualities  not  always  found  together  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Thus  wisdom  would  require  to  be  understood 
as  including  care,  foresight,  prudence,  and  also  a  cer- 
tain decisiveness  of  choice.  Courage,  again,  would 
include  both  valour  and  fortitude,  i.  e.  both  the  active 
courage  which  pursues  its  course  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
bability of  pain,  and  the  passive  courage  which  bears 
inevitable  suffering  without  flinching.'  But  these  are 
not  the  same  virtues,  and  are  indeed  perhaps  not 
often  found  together  in  any  high  degree.  Again, 
courage  would  have  to  be  understood  as  including 
perseverance;  and  this  seems  a  someivhat  unnatural 
extension  of  its  meaning;  just  as  it  is  somewhat  un- 

J  Mrs.  Brysmt  {Educational  Ends,  pp.  71-2)  regards  fortitude  as  a 
higher  virtue  than  the  more  active  courage  which  goes  to  meet 
danger ;  because  the  former  bears  actual  pain,  the  latter  only  the 
fear  of  pain.  This  is  so  far  true.  Courage  is  a  blinder  virtue  than 
fortitude.  The  courageous  man  sets  pain  aside  and  f6rgets  it 
whereas  the  man  who  shows  fortitude  Is  one  who  endures  an  ac- 
tually present  pain  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  But  on  the  other 
hand  courage  is  a  more  active  and  voluntary  virtue  than  fortitude. 
It  not  merely  endures  pain,  but  goes  lo  meet  it  in  the  fulfilment  of 
a  purpose.  In  this  respect  courage  seems  to  be  the  higher  virtue  of 
thetwa 
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natural  to  include  decision  under  wisdom.  Perhaps 
the  qualities  of  decision,  diligence,  and  perseverance 
would  come  most  naturally  under  a  separate  heading 
by  themselves.  These  qualities  are  concerned  not  so 
much  with  the  resistance  to  the  solicitations  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  as  with  the  resistance  to  the  natural 
inertia  of  human  nature.  The  Christian  virtues  of 
faith  and  hope  are  closely  connected  with  valour  and 
fortitude,  in  so  far  as  they  supply  the  latter  virtues 
with  an  inner  ground.  A  confident  and  cheerful  view 
of  life  seems  to  be  presupposed  in  the  highest  forms  of 
courage."  With  reference  to  temperance,  again,  this 
virtue  would  require  to  be  understood  as  including 
the  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  solicitation  from  pleasures, 
whether  sensual  or  intellectual,  in  so  far  as  these  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  life  along  the  lines  that 
have  been  chosen.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  should 
be  led  in  this  way  to  recognize  four  distinct  classes  of 
virtues  as  bearing  directly  on  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual life — wisdom  in  the  choice  of  its  general  course, 
decisiveness  in  pursuing  it,  courage  and  temperance  in 
resisting  the  solicitations  of  pain  and  pleasure.' 

>  Browning's  portraiture  of  Hercules  in  BalausHon's  Adventure 
weii  illustrates  the  qualities  involved  m  the  hi^est  forms  of  active 
courage. 

»  Mr.  Muirhead  remarks  {Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  198-9)  that  the  irir- 
tues  of  courage  and  temperance  involve  one  another.  "  In  order  to 
be  temperate  a  man  must  be  courageous :  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure  he  must  he  willing  to  endure  (he 
pain  ttiat  resistance  involves.  Similarly,  in  order  to  be  courageous, 
he  must  be  temperate."  But  this  is  perhaps  a  needless  subllely. 
The  man  who  temperately  abstains  from  a  lM>ttle  of  wine  must  no 
doubt  he  courageous  enough  (o  face  the  difiicultiea  and  dangers  in- 
volved in  going  without  iL  .But  does  not  this  mean  simply  that 
temperance  is  a  kind  of  negative  courage  ?  And  does  not  the  dis- 
tinction between  positive  and  negative  still  remain  7 
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(b)  The  virtues  that  relate  to  the  individual's  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow-men  are  perhaps  best  summed  up 
under  the  head  of  justice.  At  the  same  time,  thia 
term,  as  commonly  understood,  is  much  too  narrovr 
to  include  all  the  virtues  that  arise  in  such  relation- 
ships.  It  must  be  understood,  for  instance,  to  include 
not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  every  duty  required  by  the  laws,  express  or 
understood,  of  the  community  to  which  one  belongs, 
but  also  perfect  honesty  and  fidelity  in  all  one's  rela- 
tionships with  others.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  taught  us  to 
look  for  honesty  even  in  modes  of  artistic  expression  ; 
and  this  kind  of  honesty,  as  well  as  others,'  must  be 
included  in  our  idea  of  justice,  if  that  idea  is  to  be 
made  to  comprehend  all  the  virtues  connected  with 
our  social  obligations.  Further,  the  Christian  ideal  of 
life  has  taught  us  to  expect  something  beyond  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  obligations  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  indeed  more  than  this  was  expected 
even  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Greeks.  We 
commonly  say  that  generosity  is  expected  as  well  as 
justice ;  and  in  Christian  communities  love  also  is  re- 
quired. In  a  sense,  however,  we  may  say  that  all  this 
ought  to  be  included  in  our  idea  of  justice.*  For  it  b 
part  of  what  is  duo  from  one  individual  to  another  that 

>  Other  Instancea  of  honesty,  gCMng  beyond  mere  truthfulneas, 
might  eaaUy  be  given.  Thus  the  student  who  "  crams "  for  an  ei- 
amination  may  be  said  to  lie  dishonest,  because  his  knowledge  ia 
not  genuine.  Again,  what  Mr.  Bosanquet  caKa  [History  of  Mslhetic, 
p.  xiii)  "  the  scholar's  golden  rule — never  to  quote  from  a  book  that 
tie  has  not  read  from  cover  to  cover.'  is  a  good  instance  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  honesty. 

'Thos,  generosity,  as  Mr.  Muirhead  says,  "is  only  justice  ad» 
quately  concdved'  {Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  xxt). 

-ogle 
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the  laftershouM  be  treated  not  as  a  mere  thing  to  which 
certain  specifiable  obligations  are  owed,  but  as  a  person, 
an  absolute  end,  with  infinite  claims.  It  is  true  that  as 
a  general  rule  such  ideal  relationships  are  only  partly- 
attainable  ;  but  the  thoroughly  just  man  will  endeavour 
to  realize  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  will  be  glad 
when  the  external  relationships  of  mere  contract  can 
be  transmuted  hito  the  relationships  of  friendship  or 
Christian  love.'  Hence  also  such  ideas  as  those  of 
courtesy,  and  even  of  a  certain  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  in  social  intercourse  ;  such  efforts  as  that  of 
being,  as  far  as  possible,  all  things  to  all  men,  of  avoid- 
ing all  appearance  of  evil,  of  abstaining  from  that 
which  is  lawful  when  it  is  not  expedient,  and  in  general 
alt  the  chivalries  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  are  not 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  justice.  They  are  part  of 
what  we  owe  to  one  another  as  persons  and  as  abso- 
lute ends. 

We  see,  then,  that,  by  giving  a  broad  interpretation 
to  each  of  the  terms  used,  we  may  accept  the  old 
Greek  classification  of  the  virtues  with  but  slight  modi- 
fications. The  only  positive  addition  that  we  have  to 
make  is  the  recognition  of  a  virtue  of  decisiveness  and 
perseverance.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  the  Greeks 
should  omit  this,  partly  because  their  plan  of  life  was 
more  mapped  out  for  them  beforehand  than  it  is  with 
us,  and  partly  because  with  their  simpler  method  of 
life  steady  persistence  in  any  particular  line  was  less 
essential.     Perhaps  also  the  light  inconstancy  of  the 

■  Here  we  are  in  agreement  with  Carlyle.  C/.  above,  chap.  iL,S7. 
We  doubt  only  whether  the  abolition  ot  contract  would  of  itself 
produce  this  desirable  resulL  Justice  must  on  the  whole  preceda 
genero^ty. 
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Afheninii  character,  its  perennial  youthfulness,  made 
the  omission  of  this  stern  virtue  easy,  A  Roman 
would  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  idea  of  disciplined 
application  ;  ■  an  Englishman  would  not  naturally  omit 
decision  of  character  r  a  German  would  remember 
Daurbarkeit.^  Besides  this,  however,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  been  extending  the  meaning 
of  the  four  Greek  virtues  to  senses  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  would  not  have  acknowledged.  J  But  such 
an  expansion  of  the  conception  of  duty  is  inevitable  as 
the  world  advances. 

Having  made  this  classiiication,  however,  we  may 
at  once  add  that  any  attempt  to  draw  out  such  a 
list,  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  the  command- 
ments, is  of  very  slight  importance.  There  is  essen- 
tially but  one  virtue  (what  we  may,  if  we  like,  call 
practical  wisdom  <),  just  as  there  is  essentially  but  one 
commandment.  The  particular  virtues,  like  the  par- 
ticular  commandments,  are  only  special  forms  in  which 
'The  decisiveness  of  such  a  man  as  Casar,  for  Instance  (c/  below, 
chap,  v.,  §  II.  note),  seems  to  be  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  identified 
either  with  wisdom,  courage,  or  temperance. 

*  Persistence-  Cf.  also  the  peculiarly  German  virtue  of  Treue 
(fidelity).  These  virtues  were  all  somewhat  foreign  to  the  Athenian 
character. 

*  This  was  habitiially  done  by  the  early  Christian  moralists  who 
accepted  the  Platonicclassification.  SeeSidgwicVa  History  of  Ethics, 
P-r33. 

*  It  might  be  urged,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween  what  Bacon  calls  "  wisdom  for  a  man's  self  and  that^sdom 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  just  regard  for  othera.  But  wisdom  for 
a  man's  self,  in  the  sense  of  mere  selfish  prudence,  is  not  virtue  at 
a!L  Wise  care  of  a  man's  own  interests,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
is  a  virtue,  is  precisely  the  same  quality  as  that  which  leads,  when 
extended,  to  a  wise  care  of  the  interests  of  others.  The  only  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  extension  of  our  universe 
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the  right  attitude  of  mind  manifests  itself.  The  effort 
to  make  a  list  of  these  forms  is  almost  frivolous.  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  so  much  as  I  have 
done  on  the  subject,  only  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
what  such  an  effort  would  mean.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  regarding  the  virtues  is  to  treat  them  as  those 
forms  of  character  that  are  implied  iu  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  or  commandments ;  while  those  duties  or 
commandments,  again,  depend  on  the  elements  in- 
volved in  the  social  unity. 

§  7.  Education  of  Character. — Having  ascertained 
what  are  the  types  of  character  to  which  we  wish  to 
approximate,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  these  types  are  to  be  developed.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  to  trespass  on  the  province 
of  Psychology,  and  especially  on  that  part  of  Psycho- 
logy which  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  Education. 
This  subject  is  still  in  a  somewhat  undeveloped  state  ; ' 
and  there  are  only  one  or  two  remarks  that  seem  to 
have  any  practical  value  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  what  every  moralist  has 
noticed,  the  influence  of  example  in  the  development 
of  character.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  steel,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  But  all  the 
forms  of  social  relationship  have  a  similar  value.  Per- 
haps we  may  say  generally  that  the  important  thing, 

1  Reference,  may,  however,  be  made  to  Herbart'g  ScUiut  of  Educa- 
tion. Some  good  points  will  be  found  also  in  Guyau's  Education 
and  Heredity,  Pouillee's  L'Enseignemcnl  au  Point  de  Vtie  Hatiottat, 
Mrs.  Bryant's  Educational  Ends,  Rosenkranz's  Phiiosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Dr.  Adler's  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  Herbarfs  chief 
point  ia  that  the  great  work  of  education  is  to  extend  the  "  drcle  of 
thought'  By  a  "  circle  oE  thought '  he  means  very  nearly  what  tui 
been  described  in  this  bandlxiok  as  a  "  universe' 
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from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  influence  that  comes 
from  connecting  oneself  with  some  organization  that 
has  a  certain  completeness  in  itself.  Schiller  said  that 
a  man  must  either  be  a  whole  in  himself  or  else  join  him- 
self on  to  a  whole.  To  this  Mr.  Bradley  has  added,'! 
"You  cannot  be  a  whole,  unless  you  join  ei  whole,"! 
Complete  development  of  character  can  be  attained  only  I 
by  devoting  ourselves  to  some  large  end,  in  co-operation  | 
with  others.  Such  an  attachment  comes  to  different 
men  in  different  ways.  Some  find  it  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  others  in  particular  practical  interests,  others  in 
the  political  life  of  the  State,  others  in  poetry  or  religion. 
It  matters  little  what  the  form  may  be ;  but  unless  a 
man  has,  in  some  form,  a  broad  human  interest  which 
Ufb  him  out  of  himself,  his  life  remains  a  fragment, 
and  the  virtues  have  no  soil  to  grow  in.  The  first 
requisite,  then,  for  the  development  of  the  virtues,  is 
to  unite  ourselves  with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
end  or  ideal.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe 
that  a  certain  amount  of  ascetic  discipline  is  sometimes 
found  valuable.  As  Aristotle  put  it,'  when  a  man's 
character  has  been  twisted  in  one  direction,  it  may  be 
straightened  by  bending  it  in  the  other.  Also,  even 
apart  from  this,  a  certain  check  to  the  gratification  of 
our  natural  propensities  helps  to  waken  up  the  will :  * 
it  prevents  us  from  living  on  by  rote,  and  thus  serves 

^Ethical  Studies,  p.  72.  Mr.  Bradley  attributes  the  saying  to  Goethe. 
It  is  one  of  Ihe  Xcnicn,  and  was  probably  of  joint  antliorship. 

»  Ethks.U.ix.S. 

*Cf.  James's  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  L,  p.  126.  Prof.  James 
lays  down  Ihe  masim  :  "Keep  ihe  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a 
litlle  gratuitous  exercise  every  day."  He  adds,  "  Be  aystematically 
ascetic  or  heroic  in  little  unnecessary  points  ;  di>  every  day  or  two 
something  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you  would  rather  not  do  it.' 
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as  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  character ;  so  tha^ 
like  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  we  may 

"  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Eacti  sting  that  bids  nor  eit  nor  stand  but  ga* 

It  is  best,  however,  when  such  a  rebuff  comes  to  us  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  When  it  is  consciously 
administered,  it  is  apt  to  involve  too  much  attention 
to  our  own  inner  development,  which  almost  always 
leads  to  the  production  of  a  morbid  habit  of  mind,' 
On  the  whole,  it  is  generally  better  to  escape  trom  our 
.defects,  not  by  thinking  aboUT~them' arRl  trying  to 
elude  them,  tigt  by  fixing  our  atteptioa  Oft  Ihfi  opposite 
excellences.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  speak  of  "  the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a  new  affection  " ;  *  and  it  certainly 
seems  a  more  effectual  method  as  a  rule  to  expel  our 
evil  propensities  by  developing  good  ones  rather  than 
by  seeking  directly  to  crush  the  evil  ones.    At  the  same 

I  venture  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this.  A  man  who  is  1i\4ng  with 
serious  ends  in  view  will,  I  think,  always  lind  suffident  occasions 
for  ascetic  discipline — 

"  Room  to  deny  himself,  a  road 
To  bring  him  daily  nearer  God"— 
without  artilicially  seeking  them  out  (except  perhaps  in  the  way  in- 
dicated by  Aristotle).  Sec  the  whole  passage  from  James  quoted  in 
Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  ill),  nolr.  Cf.  also  Miss  Gilliland's 
Essay  on  " Pleasure  and  Pain  in  Education*  in  the  IntematiomU 
Jonmal  of  Ethics,  vol  iL,  Ko,  3  (April,  1890),  pp.  303-4. 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  chap,  v.,  §  n, 

*So  also  Mrs,  Humptuy  Ward  sayi  in  Robert  Elsmerc:  "This, 
Indeed,  is  the  only  way  in  which  opinion  is  ever  really  altered— by 
the  substitution  of  one  mental  picture  for  another*;  and  again; 
■  An  idea  cannot  be  killed  from  without— it  can  only  be  supplanted, 
transformed,  by  another  idea,  and  that,  one  of  equal  virtue  and 
Diaflc,'   These  quotations  are  due  to  Mr.  Weltoa 
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time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
develop  the  moral  life,  like  a  flower,  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  steady  growth.  Usually  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  the  inner  life  is  necessary;  and  often  a 
man  has  to  pass  through  crises,  such  as  used  to  be 
called,  in  religious  language,  conversion  or  new  birth, 
in  which  the  attention  is  turned  inwards,  and  the  man 
is  occupied,  as  it  were,  in  feeling  his  own  pulse  and 
fingering  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  This  is  an 
attitude  from  which  we  ought  to  escape  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;  but  it  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  moral  life  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  it 
— the  more  so,  as  it  will  lead  us  to  a  further  study  of 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  side  of  virtue. ' 

5  8,  The  Moral  Syllogism. — Before  we  conclude  this 
chapter,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  note  of  a  highly 
signiiicant  conception  of  Aristotle,  which  seems  here 
in  place.  In  the  present  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters  we  have  briefly  indicated  the  various  forms 

•  With  reference  to  moral  educalion,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
certain  confusion  is  frequently  fallen  into  between  the  culture  of  the 
moral  nature  and  the  acquisition  of  linowledge  about  morals.  The 
former  is  all-important :  the  latter  frequently  leads  to  nothing  more 
than  that  form  of  spiritual  pride  which  is  vulgarly  known  as  "  prig- 
gishness."  In  the  former  sense,  oil  real  education  is  moral  education. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Herbart  says  {Science  of  Education,  p.  57), 
"  The  one  and  the  whole  work  of  education  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  concept — Morality. '  In  the  latter  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moral 
education  would  generally  t>e  a  bad  education,  leading  to  nothing 
but  self-conscious  introspection,  Cf.  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween "moral  ideas"  and  "ideas  about  morality"  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet  in  his  article  on  "TheCommunication  of  Moral  Ideas"  in 
the  Itttematiorial  Journal  of  Ethics  vol.  I.,  No,  i  (Oct  1890),  p.  8& 
Sec  also  Miss  Gilliland,  loc  cit,  pp.  s^^-s-  ,  j  , 
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in  which  the  moral  atmosphere  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
affects  the  individual  consciousness.  The  moral  ideal 
involved  in  social  life  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  three 
forms  of  institutions  to  be  maintained,  duties  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  a  type  of  life  to  be  realized.  At  different 
stages  of  social  development,  and  in  different  races  of 
mankind,  it  tends  to  present  itself  more  distinctly  in 
one  or  other  of  these  forms.  Thus  the  Jews  thought 
chiefly  of  Commandments,  the  Greeks  chiefly  of 
Virtues,  and  perhaps  the  Romans  attached  most  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  social  institutions. 
But,  in  whatever  form  the  moral  life  is  conceived,  the 
good  citizen  may  be  said  to  derive  from  these  g-eneral 
conceptions  of  its  nature  the  principles  by  which  his 
life  is  guided.  It  is  then  his  business  to  apply  these 
principles  in  detail.  This  process  was  described  by 
Aristotle  as  the  formation  of  a  practical  syllogism. 
The  major  premiss  consists  of  the  general  statement, 
that  a  particular  social  institution  is  to  be  maintained, 
that  a  particular  commandment  is  to  be  obeyed,  that 
a  particular  type  of  life  is  to  be  realized.  The  minor 
premiss  consists  in  the  apprehension  that  an  aclion 
of  a  particular  kind  would  be  one  that  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  Then  the  conclusion  would  consist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  action  in  question. 

The  power  of  thus  apprehending  the  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed,  and  of  bringing  the  particular 
action  under  it,  was  called  by  Aristotle  practical 
wisdom  {vp^y^"'':) ;  ^^^  the  man  who  possessed  this 
quality  was  called  a  </ipovcii'>^  (a  wise  or  prudent  man). 
The  excellence  of  the  good  citizen  is  of  this  nature ; 
and,  having  reached  this  point,  it  may  now  be  con- 
venient to  give  Aristotle's  complete  definition  of  Virtue 
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as  it  appears  in  the  good  citizen.  Most  of  the  points 
in  the  definition  have  already  come  up  in  Ibe  course  of 
our  exposition ;  and  it  may  be  well  now  to  have  it 
before  us  in  its  entirety.  "Virtue,"  says  Aristotle,'  "is 
the  habit  of  choosing  the  relative  mean,  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  reason,  and  as  the  man  of  practical  wisdom 
would  determine  it."  This  is  apt  to  strike  us  at  first 
as  defining  in  a  circle;  but  if  we  remember  what  is 
meant  by  the  man  of  practical  wisdom — vig.  the  man 
who  has  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  moral 
environment;  and  if  we  remember  further  that  the 
spirit  of  his  moral  environment  is  the  product  of  the 
human  ideal — i'.  c.  of  reason — as  it  has  so  far  expressed 
itself;  we  may  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  not  really 
defining  in  a  circle,  but  the  expression  of  a  profound 
truth.  It  furnishes  us,  however,  only  with  an  account 
of  the  virtue  of  the  good  citizen  ;  and  though  this  is  an 
important  element  in  the  life  of  the  good  man,  it  is  not 
quite  the  whole  of  it.  Accordingly,  Aristotle  proceeds 
from  the  consideration  of  the  virtue  of  the  yp«Kp«s  to 
the  consideration  of  that  of  the  irofif  (the  man  of 
speculative  wisdom),  which  he  declares  to  be  higher. 
This  rsuses  the  general  question  how  far  the  highest 
life  of  the  individual  can  be  regarded  as  something  to 
be  realised  apart  from  the  life  of  the  community,  or  as 
something  that  contains  elements  that  are  not  adequately 
expressed  in  his  relations  to  the  social  unity  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  is  this  question  that  we  have  now  to 
consider. 


ogle 
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Nora  ON  the  Classification  of  the  Vibtdks, 

Students  who  desire  ■  more  complete  clAsdficitioEi  of  the  Virtues 
than  that  which  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  diaptet  might  find  it 
advantageous  to  study  them  genetically,  i.e.,  to  consider  how  they  grow 
up  and  come  to  be  recognised  in  the  development  of  human  life.  From 
this  point  of  view,  it  would  probably  be  Ibund  that  (he  earliest  virtues 
to  be  recc^ized  are  those  of  Courage  and  Loyalty,  as  being  the  most 
important  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tribe.  Coarage  at  first  mems 
Valour  in  battle,  but  gradually  comes  to  include  Fortitude,  Hopeful- 
ness, etc.  In  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  virtue  of  Courage  we  see  the 
begioDings  of  this  process  of  expansion.  LoyaJty,  in  like  manner, 
means  at  first  simple  Fidelity  to  the  tribal  unity,  bat  graduaUy  comet 
to  inclode  Perseverance  and  Enthusiasm  m  any  work  that  may  be 
nndertalcen.  As  we  go  beyond  the  tribal  consciousness,  and  pass  to  the 
stage  at  whidi  there  is  a  more  definite  rect^ilion  of  the  iDdividoat 
life,  the  virtues  of  Temperance  and  Prudence  make  their  appearance 
and  these  also  become  by  degrees  more  and  more  comprehensive.  The 
growth  of  the  individual  consciousness  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
perMnal  relations  between  individuals ;  and  with  these  the  virtues  of 
Fairness  (Justice)  and  Friendliness  soon  acquire  importance.  The 
deepening  of  the  individual  consciousness  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
the  virtue  of  Reverence  in  its  various  forms  of  Self-Respect  and 
Respect  for  others.  Finally,  Wisdom  comes  to  be  seen  as  the  Virtue 
that  underlies  all  others.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  Cardinal 
Virtues  would  be  Courage,  Loyalty,  Temperance,  Prudence,  Fairness, 
Friendliness,  Reveretice,  and  Wisdom.  But  from  different  points  of 
view  dilTereot  results  might  be  reached.  What  is  important  is  not 
to  have  a  classification  of  the  virtues,  but  to  understand  the  general 
significance  of  Virtue  as  the  habit  of  acting  io  a  suitable  way  in 
situations  of  a  particular  kind,  and  then  to  have  a  fairly  complete  view 
or  the  kinds  of  situation  that  arise  in  communities  at  difTerent  stages  of 
development.  Such  a  list  of  virtues  as  that  given  by  Aristotle  in  the 
/iicemathtatt  Ethics  cannot  be  r^arded  as  much  more  than  a  collec- 
lioD  of  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  important  types  to  be  found 
in  his  own  age  and  country.  The  attempt  to  be  exhaustive  on  sudl 
a  subject  would  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  result  more  voluminous  than 
lominous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  tries  to  give  simply  a  general 
classification  of  the  different  directions  in  which  the  moral  life  becomes 
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specUlised,  such  u  is  gcnetaUf  imdeistcNMl  by  a  list  of  Cardinal  Virtoei^ 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise  mj  principle  of  division  Ibat  is  reall; 
satisractory.  In  Plato's  fbnrfbld  list  it  is  prettj  clear  that  Wisdom  ii 
on  a  diSerent  footing  from  the  other  three,  being  lather  the  underljing 
principle  of  all  than  one  of  the  special  applications  of  it ;  while  again 
Temperance  and  Justice  cannot  be  very  clearly  diitinguished  from  one 
another.  The  common  division  of  Virtues  into  the  self  regarding  and 
the  other-regarding  is  similarly  unsalislactory ;  and  so  is  Aristotie'i 
distinction  of  moral  and  intellednal  virtncs.  On  the  wh<de,  the  genetic 
order  of  ittidy  leemt  the  most  satiflactoi;. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  LIFB. 

§1.  Thk  Higher  Individualism. — While  it  is  truethat 
the  life  of  .the  individual  is  relative  throughout  to  the 
social  unity  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  it  is  in  the  personality  of  individuals  that  the 
social  unity  is  realized.  Consequently,  though  it  is  an 
error  to  think  of  an  individual  as  having  a  life  of  his  own 
independent  of  society,  it  is  not  an  error  to  think  of  the 
individual  life  (realized  within  a  social  unity)  as  an 
absolute  and  supreme  end  in  itself.  Hence  the  efforts 
of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  after  tlie  highest  culture  of  his 
Individual  nature  are  not  to  be  classed  (as  shallow 
critics  have  sometimes  classed  them)  with  the  strivings 
of  egoism.  The  development  of  such  a  personality  is 
at  once  a  good  in  itself  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Nor  is  this  less  true,  though  the  benefit  is 
smaller,  in  the  case  of  less  comprehensive  and  signifi- 
cant  personahties.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "themanu- 
facture  of  souls  "  '  is  the  greatest  of  all  industriea  This 
is  a  kind  of  work,  however,  in  which  men  are  apt  to  be 
unsuccessful  in  proportion  as  they  consciously  set 
themselves  to  it.  Crescti  occullo  velul  arbor  avo,  is  in 
some  measure  true  of  most  great  characters.  Even 
Goethe  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  his 

I  Cf.  Walt  Whitman's  question, "  Do  they  turn  out  m«ndowiiyouf 
way  ?"  quoted  by  Dr.  Adler  in  liis  lioral  Jnstntclum  of  Children, 
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too  deliberate  self-culture.  "The  unconscious,"  saya 
Carlyle,  "is  alone  complete";  the  reason  being  that  a 
perfect  character  is  one  that  is  objective,  that  loses  itself 
in  the  world  with  which  it  deals,  one  that  knows  much 
and  loves  much,  not  one  that  is  much  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  itself.'  Still,  this  objective  point  of 
view  is  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  self-study.  Some 
points  in  connection  with  this  may  now  be  noted. 

§  3.  Conversion. — The  religious  experience  known  as 
conversion  seems  to  be  a  normal  fact  in  our  moral 
development.  Recurring  to  the  mode  of  expression 
which  we  have  so  frequently  made  use  of,  we  may 
say  that  this  phenomenon  occurs  when  a  man  is  made 
aware  of  a  higher  universe  than  that  within  which  he 
is  living,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  conscious  that 
that  higher  universe  is  one  within  which  he  ought  to 
live.  Such  an  experience  occurs  in  its  intensest  form 
only  when  the  higher  universe  that  is  presented  to  us 
is  recognized  as  the  highest  of  all — i'.  e.  it  occurs  mainly 
in  the  religious  life.  But  even  apart  from  this,  there  is 
frequently  a  crisis  in  the  moral  life,  in  which  we  pass 
from  some  lower  universe  to  a  higher.  The  moment, 
for  instance,  at  which  a  man  decides  to  devote  himself 
to  poetry,  or  art,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  or  the  time 

'There  is,  in  fact,  what  we  may  call  aParadox  of  Duty,  analogoos 
to  the  Paradox  of  Pleasure  referred  to  above  (Boob  L,  chap.  iL,  §  7). 
Just  as,  in  ordertoget  plcasure.a  man  must  interest  himself  rather  ia 
particular  objects  than  in  his  own  personal  feelings ;  ao,  in  order  to 
act  rightly,  a  man  must  interest  himself  in  some  object  that  is  to  be 
accomplished  rather  than  in  his  own  attitude  in  accomplishing  it 
Even  the  wealth  of  our  inner  liFe  depends  rather  on  the  width  of 
our  objective  interests  than  on  the  intensity  of  our  self-contempla* 
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at  which  he  heara  of  the  death  of  a  ftiend,  or  loses  or 
gains  a  fortune,  or  goes  to  college,  or  falls  in  love,  will 
often  be  such  a  period.  Life  takes  on  a  new  aspect; 
and  the  mind  turns  in  criticism  upon  the  life  that  is 
pasi  In  the  case  of  the  religious  life,  there  is  often  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  past,  a  condemnation  of 
its  acts  and  even  of  its  ideals,  repentance  and  reniors& 
In  less  extreme  cases  there  is  only  a  certain  shame  for 
the  low  level  of  our  former  existence,  accompanied 
frequently  by  contempt  for  those  who  remain  at  it, 
together  with  a  fixed  determination  to  follow  higher 
things  in  the  future.  At  such  times  a  man  is  intensely 
conscious  of  himsel£  He  perhaps  keeps  a  diary  to 
record  his  inner  feelings.  He  withdraws  probably  in 
some  degree  from  general  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  becomes  somewhat  cynical  in  his  estimate  of  it' 
He  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  world  which  no  one 
has  ever  explored  before  him.  It  is  at  such  times 
especially  that  the  inner  life  becomes  prominent 

§3.  CoNscixNTiousNESs. — Apart,  however,  from  any 
such  special  periods  as  this,  one  who  is  careful  about 
his  moral  conduct  frequently  finds  himself  called  upon 
to  reflect  upon  his  inner  life,  in  the  way  of  inquiry 
whether  his  conduct  conforms  to  his  highest  ideals^ 
Carlyle  has  commended'  times  of  action  in  contrast 
with  times  of  reflection ;  but  in  the  practical  moral  life 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  two  long  asunder.  After 
action  we  must  reflect  upon  our  activities  and  criticise 
them,  with  a  view  to  improving  upon  them  in  the 
future.  Now  in  so  far  as  we  merely  consider  our 
overt  acts,  this  involves  no  entrance  into  the  inner 
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life.  But  a  man  who  is  careful  about  his  conduct  will 
generally  reflect  not  merely  upon  his  aclual  conduct, 
but  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  waa  led  to  it,'  The 
habit  of  reflecting  upon  them  has  been  called  by  Green 
conscientiousness.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a 
quite  correct  use  of  that  term.^  Conscientiousness 
seems  properly  to  mean  simply  extreme  care  with 
regard  to  our  external  conduct  But,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  we  may  employ  the  term  here  in  Green's 
sense.  "  A  man  may  ask  himself,"  Green  says,  "  Was 
I,  in  doing  30  and  so,  acting  as  a  good  man  should, 
with  a  pure  heart,  with  a  will  set  on  the  objects  on 
which  it  should  be  set  P — or  again,  Shall  I,  in  doing  so 
and  so,  be  acting  as  a  good  man  should,  goodness 
being  understood  in  the  same  sense  P "  This  question 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  question  whether  one's 
action  has  in  itself  been  right.  It  is  rather  the  question 
whether  I,  in  doing  an  action  in  itself  right,*  was  occu- 
pying aright  attitude,  or  whether  I  did  it  from  a  wrong 
.motive.^  If  a  man  is  much  occupied  with  such  a 
1  As  a  rule,  wcdo  not  do  Ihia.  Although,  as  already  remarked 
(above,  p.  I35),the  moral  judgment  ia  passed  on  a  fenon  doing,  not 
on  a  thing  done,  yet  the  interest  of  the  agent  is  normally  centred  in 
a  thing  to  be  done,  not  in  himself  as  doing  it    Cf.  also  p.  355,  note. 

*  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  pp.  169-271,  and  323-327. 

*  See  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  ao3. 

*  1.  e.  right  as  an  overt  act  A  man,  in  acting,  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  question,  whether  he  is  bringing  about  a  desirable  resulL  In 
judging  his  action,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (above,  p.  i3S),we 
take  account  of  the  motive  by  which  he  is  led  to  bring  about  this 
result  But  the  man  himself,  in  acting,  does  not  normally  think  of 
this.    He  simply  sees  the  thing  to  t>e  done  and  does  it 

*  I  suspect  that  when  men  inquire  into  their  motives  in  this  way, 
they  are  frequently  using  the  term  "  motive '  in  the  more  inaccurate 
sense  formerly  referred  to  (above,  p.  (a).  They  are  thinking  of  the 
feeling  that  accompany  their  actions  rather  than  of  the  ends  that 
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question  as  this,  it  is  generally  a  sign  either  of  a 
morbid  state  of  mind  or  of  tlie  fact  that  one  has  not 
found  his  true  vocation  in  life;  for  when  a  man  has 
found  his  work  and  is  doing  it,  he  has  little  time  left 
for  such  inquiries.'  Moreover,  if  a  man's  mind  is 
honest  and  clear,  he  can  generally  answer  the  question 
at  once,  without  any  elaborate  investigation,  Conse- 
queiitly,  when  a  man  enters  upon  such  inquiries,  Ihey 
have  seldom  reference  to  any  single  action  that  he 
has  performed,  but  rather  to  his  general  attitude  in 
life. 

§4  Self -Examination. — Such  self-examination  is 
often  a  direct  result  of  a  new  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
the  moral  imperative  such  as  we  have  already  described 
as  conversion  ;  but  it  may  be  carried  on  by  men 
periodically,  without  any  such  reawakening.  A  man 
may  ask  himself  whether  his  life  is  being  lived  on  that 
level  which  answers  to  his  ideal  of  what  life  should  be. 
In  asking  this,  he  will  generally  mean  partly  to  ask 
whether  his  actions,  viewed  as  external  fads,  ore 
exactly  such  as  they  ought  to  be — whether  he  has 
actually  accomplished  what  was  required  of  him  in  the 
given  situation  ;  and  this  is  a  question  with  regard  to 
overt  fact.  But  frequently  he  will  mean  more  than 
induce  Ibem  to  perform  these  actions.  But  even  in  the  slricler  ac- 
ceptation of  (he  term,  the  inquiry  into  the  purity  of  our  motives  is 
not  irrelevant    Sec  below, p.  399,  nofc  i.and  p.  368,  nofe  r, 

iC/.  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  201.  That  very  wise  man, 
Goefhe.  has  a  remark  on  (his,  aa  on  most  other  things.  Referring 
to  a  boy  who  could  not  console  himself  after  he  had  committed 
a  trifling  fault,  "  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Ihis,"  said  Goelhe,  "  for  it 
shows  a  loo  tender  conscience,  which  values  ao  highly  its  own 
moral  self  Itiat  it  will  excuse  nothing  inlL  Such  a  conscience  makes 
hypochondriacal  men,  If  it  isnottialanced  by  great  activity.'  (Con* 
IS  wilh  Ecktrmann.) 
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this.  He  will  frequently  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the 
general  principles  of  his  conduct  are  right,  whether  he 
habitually  acts  in  the  best  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  best 
manner — whether,  for  instance,  he  is  perfectly  disin- 
terested in  his  conduct.  No  doubt  such  an  inquiry,  as 
well  as  an  inquiry  into  the  spirit  in  which  particular 
actions  have  been  done,  is  often  an  evidence  of  a 
morbid  habit  of  mind.  A  man's  interests  ought  for  the 
most  part  to  be  concentrated  in  the  objects  which  he 
is  seeking  to  accomplish  rather  than  in  his  own  inner 
state.*  And  even  if  one  wishes  to  view  his  acts  with 
reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  done,  it  will 
generally  be  best  to  do  this  by  studying  some  ideal 
type  of  the  moral  life,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  in 
his  path,  rather  than  by  a  direct  contemplation  of  one's 
own  impulses  and  motives.  The  latter  course  has 
nearly  always  a  tendency  to  paralyze  action  and  pro- 
mote egoism.  Still,  there  are  times  when  the  study  of 
one's  own  motives  in  particular  actions  is  beneficial, 
and  also  times  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  survey 

1  It  is  in  such  inquiries  that  we  become  aware  of  what  may  be 
called  the  inner  side  of  the  virtues.  The  qualities  involved  in  this 
inner  aide  of  virtue— purity  of  heart  and  (he  like— seem  to  be  what 
Prof.  Dewey  understands  by  the  "  Cardinal  Virtues.'  See  above,  p. 
34r,  ttofe  I.  It  is  probably  true,  as  Green  insists,  that  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  virtuous  action  are  in  thelongrun  exactly  proportioned 
to  one  another.  "There  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt,'  says  Green 
(,Pivlegomena  to  Elkics,  Book  IV.,  chap,  i.,  5  agg),  "that  the  good  or 
evil  in  the  motive  of  an  action  is  exactly  measured  by  the  good  or 
evil  in  its  consequences,  as  rightly  estimated.'  But  he  admits  that 
this  correspondence  would  be  fully  apparent  only  to  omniscience. 
Forvs.  a  certain  act  may  be  evidently  ttie  right  one  in  a  given  situa- 
tion («.  g.  the  killing  of  atyrant,  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  relief  of  a  destitute  widow,  etc),  eveo  if  we  do  not  know  what 
motive  has  led  to  its  being  done, 

■  Cf.  above,  p.  354  note. 
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of  one's  general  attitude  in  life.  This  is  a  part  of  self- 
knowledge  ;  and  though,  as  Carlyle  says,  the  molto 
Know  thy se(/"is  an  impossible  one  to  carry  out  with 
any  completeness,  yet  it  is  important  to  make  a  cer- 
tain approximation  to  the  carrying  of  it  out  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  in  our 
actions  to  go  fully  into  the  reasons  of  what  we  do.  We 
often  require  to  let  ourselves  go,  relying  on  the  intui- 
tions that  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  important  that  we  should  know 
how  far  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  go.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  have  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  our  "besetting  sins,"  and  these  cannot  always  be 
discovered  from  our  overt  acts.  There  are  few,  how- 
ever, who  carry  this  kind  of  self-knowledge  very  far. 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful,"  and  even  those  who  observe 
it  most  carefully  are  apt  to  miss  some  secret  chambers. 
The  advice  of  an  intimate  friend  will  often  help  one 
more  than  self-observation  ;  and  even  self-observation 
is  generally  more  successful  in  the  form  of  a  study  of 
our  acts  and  habits  than  in  that  of  a  study  of  our  secret 
motives, 

§  6.  The  Study  of  the  Ideal. — I  have  already  re- 
marked that  it  is  usually  a  more  profitable  way  of 
developing  the  inner  life  rather  to  fix  our  attention  on 
some  external  type  than  to  attend  to  our  own  motives. 
Such  types  have  frequently  been  selected  and  set  op 
for  the  imitation  of  whole  nations  and  peoples — e.  g. 
Buddha,  Jesus,  Socrates,  and  the  various  Roman  Ca- 
tholic saints.  And,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  have  in- 
numerable biographies  of  heroes  held  up  as  examples 
not  only  of  right  action,  but  of  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart.     Novelists  also  and  poets  have  created  for 
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US  imaginary  types  to  serve  the  same  end'  Indeed, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of  all  poetry,  in  so  far 
as  poetry  has  an  end  at  all.  It  is  a  "criticism  of  life," 
inasmuch  as  it  presents  to  us  higher  ideals  of  what 
life  might  be  and  ought  to  be — and  that  chiefly  on  its 
inner  side.* 

§  6.  The  Monastic  Life. — The  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  inner  life,  whether  by  direct  self-eiam- 
ination,  or  by  the  contemplation  of  ideal  patterns, 
has  at  certain  times  been  so  keenly  felt  that  men  have 
set  themselves  apart,  like  the  Eastern  mystics  or  the 
monastic  orders  of  Catholic  Christianity,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  this  their  study.  We  must  regard 
this,  in  general,  as  an  undesirable  form  of  the  Division 
of  Labour.  It  had  a  certain  justification  in  lawless 
times,  when  most  men  were  so  much  occupied  with 
violent  action  that  they  had  no  time  for  reflection.  In 
such  times  men  who  led  a  contemplative  life  had  the 
task  of  acting  as  the  inner  life  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  which  they  belonged.  And  perhaps  in  some 
Oriental  countries  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  it 
ditficult  to  carry  on  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life  together.3  The  existence  of  a  monastic  order  has 
In  fact  somewhat  the  same  justification  as  the  setting 
apart  of  a  special  day  for  religious  worship.  But  just 
as,  when  the  Sabbath  is  too  rigidly  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  week,  it  tends  to  become  a  mere  ceremonial 

>  On  the  moral  and  resthetic  significance  of  "  types,"  the  student 
may  be  relerred  to  Steplien's  Science  of  Ethics,  pp.  74-76.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Bacon's  De  Augmeniis,  Book  VII..  chap.  iiL 

*Cf.  (lie  famous  passage  in  Goefhc's  Wilhelm  Meister,  Book  11., 
chap,  ii.,  ending,  "  Who  but  the  poet  was  it  that  first  formed  gods 
for  us !  that  exalted  us  to  them,  and  brought  them  down  to  us.' 

»  s«e  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  li 
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observance,  with  little  reference  to  actual  practice,  so 
when  the  priestly  or  monastic  order  is  too  rigidly 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  inner  life 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  their  special  province,  with 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  have  no  concern.'  This 
has  a  pernicious  effect  on  general  morals,  and  ulti- 
mately on  the  morals  of  the  monastic  order  itself.  No 
order  of  men  can  confine  their  attention  cjcclusively 
to  the  inner  side  of  life  ;  and  the  pretence  of  doing  so 
turns  rapidly  into  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Just  as  it  is 
desirable  that  secular  interests  should  not  be  entirely 
forgotten  on  Sunday,  nor  the  religious  spirit  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  so  it  is  desirable  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  "all  the  Lord's  people  should  be  pro- 
phets," or  at  any  rate  that  prophets  should  retain 
sufficient  contact  with  the  world  to  enable  men  of  the 
world  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  prophets. 
§  7.  Beautiful  Souls. — Apart,  however,  from  the 
existence  of  any  special  order  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  inner  life,   we  occasionally  find  individuals  who 

iC/  the  anjusing  account,  in  Milton's  Artopagitica,  i  53,  at  the 
man  whose  religion  has  become  "adividaal  movable"  1  "Aweallhy 
man  .  .  ..finds  religion  to  be  a  irafiic  so  entangled,  and  of  so 
many  piddling  accounts,  that  ...  he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a 
stock  going  upon  that  trsde.  ,  .  What  does  he  therefore,  but 
resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor,  to 
whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  (rf  his 
religious  affairs ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estimation  that  must  he. 
To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  Ihe  whole  warehouse  of  his  religion, 
with  all  the  locks  and  keys,  into  his  custody  r  and  indeed  makes 
the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion.  .  .  .  His  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and  sumptuously  laid  to 
Bleep ;  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after  (he  malmsey,  or  some  well-spiced 
bniage  ...  his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  hia 
kind  entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without  his  religion.* 
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set  themselves  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been 
ciistomary  to  describe  these  as  "beautiful  souls" 
(schone  Seelen)  ;  and  Goethe  has  given  a  striking 
account  of  one  in  his  WUhelm  Metsler.'  Thejr  are 
usually  people  who  have  been  prevented  in  some  way 
from  taking  part  in  the  active  affairs  of  life.  The  lives 
of  such  individuals  have  often  a  singular  charm,  and 
the  good  effects  of  their  influence  are  sometimes  felt 
over  a  wide  circle ;  but  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
they  do  not  entirely  withdraw  themselves  from  contact 
with  active  life.  If  they  do  this,  their  contemplation 
is  apt  to  become  emptied  of  all  real  content ;  their  fine 
feelings  turn  into  hysterical  dreaming ;  and  it  13  well  if 
they  do  not  end  in  madness. 

§8.  AscETiciSK. — The  development  of  the  study  of 
the  inner  life  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  contempt 
for  pleasure.  This  sometimes  goes  so  far,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Indian  mystics  and  the  Medieval  monks, 
as  to  lead  to  the  positive  infliction  of  torture.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  this  is  frequently  the  idea  that 
torture  is  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  but  the  fundamental 
reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  desire  of  suppressing  the 
flesh  and  its  lusts.  This  is  of  course  in  some  degree 
an  essential  of  the  moral  life  in  any  form  ;  but^sceti- 
cism  seems  to  commit  the  error  of  turning  the  means 
into  an  end.  It  is  important  to  repress  our  lower 
desires,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  devote  our- 
selves, withoutletorimpediment,  to  the  highest  ends  of 
life.  But  the  ascetic  regards  the  suppression  of  desire 
as  the  end  in  itself.     And  (he  effort  thus  to  suppress  all 

1  Carlyle  erroneously  translated  sckBne  Seele  "fair  SainC  For 
•ome  very  suggestive  remarks  on  the  altitude  (rf  the  "beautiful 
«ml"  see  Calrd'a  Hegel,  pp.  aft-31.  . 
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natural  desire  frequently  defeats  its  own  aim.  It  con- 
centrates attention  on  the  objects  of  desire,  nn<I  in  a 
sense  makes  a  man  the  slave  of  bis  desires  as  truly  as 
in  the  case  of  him  who  yields  to  them.  The  best  way 
jto  free  ourselves  from  our  lower  desires  is,  as  we  have 
lalready  indicated,'  to  interest  ourselves  in  something 
ibctter.  It  is  only  into  a  mind  swept  and  garnished 
r'that  the  devils  can  enter:  when  it  is  well  furnished 
and  occupied  they  can  iind  no  room. 

§  8.  The  Contemplative  Life. — ^The  study  of  the 
inner  life  is,  in  truth,  but  a  part  of  the  general  life  of 
speculation  as  distinguished  from  action.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  active  and  the  contemplative  life  has 
impressed  men  in  all  ages ;  and  differentthinkers  have 
attached  importance  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Aristotle 
placed  the  contemplative  life  (meaning  by  that  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  and  philosophic  truth)  above  the 
practical  life  in  which  the  ordinary  social  virtues  are 
exercised'  It  is  essentially  the  same  point  of  view* 
that  we  find  among  many  Eastern  mystics  and  Medi- 
eval saints,  and,  in  more  modem  limes,  in  such  men 
as  Wordsworth,  who  withdraw  from  the  struggle  of 
ordinary  labours  and  find  a  higher  life  and  a  serener 
wisdom  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Wordsworth 
says  of  nature  that, 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth 

The  mind  and  heart  to  bless. 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  heallll. 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness  ' ; 

I  See  above,  p.  35a 

•  Ethics,  Book  X.,  chapa.  viL  and  viiL 

•  Except  (a  very  important  qualification)  that  Aristotle  regarded 
the  active  life  of  social  duly  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
higher  life  of  thought    Moreover,  even  the  life  of  thought  he  r» 
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and  the  same  thought  finds  utterance,  in  more  homely 
fashion,  from  Walt  Whitman,  when  he  says,  "I  loaf 
and  invite  my  souL"  Ruskiii  also  has  sung  the  praises 
of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  William  Morris  has 
found  his  earthly  paradise  in  "a  century  of  rest,"  in 
which  the  turmoil  of  modern  civilization  shall  have 
been  appeased,  and  men  shall  find  a  more  worthy 
existence  in  a  closer  walk  with  nature.  Similar  ideas 
dominate  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  All  these  seem  to 
think  that  the  contemplative  life  is  essentially  higher 
than  the  active,  and  that  this  higher  life  is  to  be  reached 
simply  by  withdrawing  from  the  life  of  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  Carlyie  preached  a  gospel  of  labour, 
and  was  fond  of  quoting  the  words  of  Sophocles  that 
"the  end  of  man  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought,"  or 
the  exclamation  of  Arnauld — "  Rest  I  Shall  I  not  have 
all  eternity  to  rest  inf"  This  view  fits  in  well  also 
with  the  robust  philosophy  of  Browning,  who  cannot 
even  accept  the  orthodox  view  of  the  rest  of  eternity, 
but  conceives  of  it  as  the  most  fitting  address  to  his 
departing  spirit — 

"'Thrive  and  strive* cry, 'Speed I  Fight  on,  fare  ever,  there 
as  here!" 
The  truth  seems  to  l>e  that  an  ordinary  healthy  hu- 
man existence  requires  boths  ides.  There  are  energetic 
natures,  like  Ccesar  or  Napoleon,  that  seem  able  to 
go  on  with  a  perpetual  activity,  scarcely  requiring 
rest  or  reflection.  But  the  activity  of  such  men  is  not 
usually  the  wisest  or  the  most  beneficial.  There  are 
others  whose  special  mission  it  seems  to  be  to  with- 
draw from  the  world  of  action  and  bring  messages  to 

garded  as  essentially  a  higher  form  of  activity,  to  which  the  life  ui 
the  good  citizen  leads  up>  1 

Elh.  35      ''Yv^' 
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mankind  from  the  inner  world  of  feeling  and  reflection. 
But  the  wisdom  of  such  men  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in 
tlie  depth  of  universal  applicability  which  a  wider  con- 
tact with  life  can  give.  The  Wordsworths  and  Emer- 
sons  are  not  equal  to  theShakespearesandGoethes.  For 
the  majority  of  men,  at  anyrate,  times  of  action  natu- 
rally alternate  with  times  of  reflection,  times  of  creation 
with  times  of  re-creation.  In  retirement  we  criticise 
the  acts  of  life ;  in  life  we  criticise  the  ideas  of  retire- 
ment Action  and  reflection  are  the  gymnastic  and 
music  of  moral  culture." 

§  10.  Relation  of  the  Inner  to  the  Oitter  Life,— 
Looking  at  it  in  a  more  speculative  light,  we  may 
express  the  relation  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  life  in 
this  way.  The  life  of  unreflective  action  takes  place 
entirely  within  the  universe  with  which  we  have  iden- 
tified ourselves.  In  the  contemplative  life  we  bring 
ourselves  into  relation  with  the  broader  universe, 
whether  revealed  in  the  form  of  the  moral  ideal  within 
us,  some  Ideal  exemplar  without  us,  the  beauty  and 
suggestiveness  of  nature,  the  discovery  of  scientific 
law,  or  in  any  other  shape.     Now,  since  the  life  of  all 

1 QJ  Goethe's  famous  lines— 

"  Es  bildet  ein  Taletif  sich  in  der  SHUe, 

Sich  ein  Character  in  deni  Strom  der  Welt" 

("A  genius  forma  itself  in  solitude ; 

A  character,  in  struggling  with  the  world.") 
"Music'and  "Gymnastic'were  the  names  of  the  two  elements  in 
Greek  education— "  Music,'  of  course,  including  what  used  lo  be 
called  "polite  literature 'and  a  good  deal  more.  PUto  points  out  in 
his  Republic  {Book  111,)  (hat  both  these  elements  are  required  for 
the  development  of  character.  See  Neltleship's  admirable  essay 
an  "  The  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's  Republic '  [,Helleidea,  pp 
67-18"). 
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of  U9  involves  progress,  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  re- 
adjustment to  new  conditions,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  successfully  without  a  periodic 
reference  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Like 
chronometers,  we  can  go  on  for  a  time  by  the  mere 
impulse  of  our  moral  springs,  but  if  we  are  to  be  kept 
in  permanent  order  we  must  readjust  ourselves  by  the 
stars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  poor  chro- 
nometer which  was  perpetually  being  set,  and  never 
could  be  let  go.  A  life  of  pure  reflection  would  never 
acquire  any  positive  content.  It  would  have  principles, 
but  no  facts  to  apply  them  to ;  yet  it  is  by  contact  with 
such  facts  that  the  principles  themselves  grow.  It  is 
experience  that  tests  them,  and  that  sends  us  back 
again  to  improve  them.  "Best  men  are  moulded  out 
of  faults  "  ;  for  it  is  our  errors  of  conduct  that  reveal 
to  us  the  defects  of  our  principles,  and  show  us  where 
they  need  improvement.  ■ 

There  are,  then,  these  two  sidea  in  every  healthy' 
moral  life.  It  is  a  mistake,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  worth  of  our  life  lies  in  iis  outer  acts. 
This  is  not  even  the  only  part  of  us  that  affects  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  "Men  imagine," 
says  Emerson,  "  that  they  communicate  their  virtue  or 
vice  only  by  overt  actions,  and  do  not  see  that  virtue 
or  vice  emit  a  breath  every  moment."  Of  course,  this 
means  in  reality  that  the  virtuous  man  acts  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  the  vicious  man  even  where  the  external 
act  appears  to  be  the  same.  The  beauty  of  the  inner 
."ife,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  "shines  through."  Hence 
the  importance  of  having  the  heart  right.     On  the  other 

I  Hence  the  element  of  truth  in  the  popular  view  about  Iha 
necessity  of  "sowing  wild  oats,'    See  below,  p.  381. 
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hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  should  be 
perpetually  fingering  our  inner  motives.  If  we  do  this, 
we  shall  always  find  that  they  are  somewhat  wrong. 
The  impulse  of  the  moment  can  never  quite  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  the  eternal  ideal;  and  the  more  we  watch 
'it,  the  less  likely  is  it  so  to  rise.  If  we  make  sure  that 
our  overt  action  is  thoroughly  right,  the  right  motive 
will  soon  become  habitual  to  us;'  and  it  is  a  man's 
habitual  motives  that  arc  important,  not  the  motives 
that  may  happen  to  enter  into  a  particular  act. 

§  11.  The  Virtuous  Mas  and  the  World. — If  our 
life  is  to  be  one  both  of  action  and  reflection,  it  must 
also  in  a  sense  be  one  that  is  both  in  the  world  and 
not  of  it.  A  life  of  activity  cannot  be  one  of  entire 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  ways  ;  yet  the  man 
who  guides  himself  by  reflection  will  not  simply  be 
carried  along  by  its  currents.  The  man  who  is  simply 
reflective  and  not  active  is  sometimes  characterized  as 
1  It  might  be  thought,  (ram  what  has  been  already  said  in  chap,  ill, 
thai,  if  we  are  resolutely  setting  ourselves  to  do  good  actions,  the 
motive  of  them  must  necessarily  be  good.  But  this  is  only  partly 
true.  If  a  statesman  devotes  himself  persistently  to  the  passing 
of  beneficial  laws,  this  must  be  because  he  takes  the  benefit  of  his 
countryasfariof  his  motive.  But  he  may  also  t>e  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  personal  fame,  or  even  by  that  of  spiting  a  rival  A  man 
can  seldom  he  quite  sure  that  some  such  lower  motives  do  not  form 
part  of  his  inducement  to  the  performance  of  an  action  wtiich  be 
clearly  sees  to  be  in  itself  desirable.  But  the  best  practical  course 
is  evidently  that  of  habituating  ourselves  to  the  performance  (rf 
actions  which  we  perceive  to  be  desirable.  By  doing  this,  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  the  point  ot\'iew  of  the  "universe '  within  which 
the  actions  are  good.  We  forget  the  lower  universe  of  pergonal 
ambition,  or  of  personal  spite ;  and,  by  forgetting  it,  we  gradually 
cease  to  live  in  it.  We  lose  ourselves  in  the  pure  interest  in  our  ot>- 
jective  end ;  and  this  is  the  highest  motive — L  e.  on  the  assumption 
that  our  objective  end  is  really  a  desirable  one,  fonaing  an  element 
In  buman  progress. 
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' '  over-conscieiitious, " '  Sometimes  this  reproach  is 
merely  an  indication  of  prejudice  011  the  part  of  "men 
of  the  world  " ;  but  often  it  is  a  mark  of  a  real  want 
of  decision  of  character,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  or  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  limits  within  which  our 
moral  life  has  to  be  lived*  It  is  a  man  of  this  type 
who  is  sometimes  said  to  be  "  so  good  that  he  is  good 
for  nothing"  ("si  buon  che  val  niente").  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commoner  defect  is  that  of  living 
entirely  within  the  universe  of  the  society  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  and  following  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.  The  good  man  adapts  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment, but  tries  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  environ- 
ment better.  He  does  not  simply  try  to  keep  himself 
"unspotted  of  the  world,"  but  also  to  clear  the  world 
of  spot.  Such  a  man  will  in  a  sense  be  "not  of  the 
world."  He  will  live  in  the  light  of  principles  which 
are  not  fully  embodied  in  the  modes  of  action  around 
him.  But  he  will  not  withdraw  into  himself,  and 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  activities  of  his  world. 
This  attitude  of  the  virtuous  man  is  strikingly  de- 
picted by  Wordsworth   in  his  sonnet  to  Milton,'  in 

'See  Green'a  FroUgpmena  to  Ethics,  p.  323,  and  Dewey's  Outlitiet 
oj  Ethics,  p.  20L 

3  Fruude  says  of  Julius  Cxsar  {Casar,  p,  339), "  Hia  habit  was  to 
take  (acta  as  they  were,  and  when  satisfied  that  his  object  was  just, 
to  go  the  readiest  way  to  iL'  A  very  conscientious  man  can  seldom 
bring  himself  to  do  this,  and  hence  lacks  "  force  of  wilL'  Cf.  above, 
pp.  82-3.  Descartes  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  indedaion  due  to  a 
reflective  habit,  (hat  he  thought  it  necessary  (o  make  it  a  special 
practical  mle  for  himself,  never  to  hesitate  when  once  he  had  come 
to  (he  conclusion  that  a  particular  line  of  conduct  was  on  the  whole 
(he  best  See  hisDwcwifMonJlfe/ftod,  Part  III.  (Veileh'stranalation, 
P-251- 

*C/.also  Milton's  own  emptiatic  declaration  iaOKArtopagi^ctii  , 
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which  he  expresses  both  his  aloofness  and  his  readi- 
ness to  serve. 

"Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  a^iait ; 

And  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay.' 

§  18.  The  Moral  Refokmer. — ^Thistwofoldattitudeis 
perhaps  best  seen  in  the  case  of  great  moral  reformers. 
Every  good  man,  no  doubt,  is  a  moral  reformer  on 
a  small  scale;  but  occasionallj'  hi  the  history  of  a 
nation  there  arises  a  man  who  holds  up  new  ideals  of 
the  moral  life,  and  induces  men  in  some  degree  to 
adopt  them,  thus  advancing  the  general  moral  ideas 
of  mankind  Types  of  such  reformers  are  Buddha, 
Socrates,  and  Jesus.  These  are  generally  men  who 
have  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  moral  life  of  their 
peoples,  and  who  by  reflection  upon  it  are  led  to 
transcend  its  limitations.  There  was  no  better 
Athenian  citizen  than  Socrates,  none  more  attached 
to  his  native  state,  none  more  ardent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  civic  duties,  few  more  thoroughly  at  home 
in  its  customs  and  traditions.'  But  he  was  more  than 
this.  He  had  his  hours  of  r'^tlective  abstraction,  in 
which  he  went  beneath  the  moral  traditions  of  his 
nation  and  examined  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  rested.  This  reflective  examination  en- 
abled him  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  Greek  mo- 
rality, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  deeper  conceptions 

''I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and 
nnbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary,  but  Blinks 
out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  nin  for,  not 
without  dust  and  hcaL'    See  also  Bacon's  DeAugmenta,  Book  VII, 


1  See  Zeller's  SocraUs  and  the  Svcmlic  School.  Part  II.,  chai 
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of  duty.  Similarly,  Jesus  was  no  ascetic  or  recluse. 
He  "came  eating  and  drinkiDg,"  and  was  familiar 
with  tlic  ideas  and  habits  of  his  people,  even  of  those 
that  were  regarded  as  outcast  and  degraded.  But  he 
had  also  his  times  of  retirement,  temptations  in  the 
wilderness,  and  withdrawal  to  mountains.  This  com- 
bination of  active  participation  and  reflective  with- 
drawal enabled  him  to  sum  up  the  morality  of  his 
nation,  and  by  summing  it  up  to  set  it  upon  a  deeper 
basis,  which  fitted  it  to  become  the  morality  of  the 
modern  civilized  world.  So  it  is  with  most  great  moral 
reformers.  They  hold,  in  a  sense,  the  mirror  up  to 
their  times  and  peoples.  They  show  them  clearly 
what  is  already  stirring  dimly  within  their  own  con- 
sciences. They  often  seem  to  proclaim  something 
entirely  new  and  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age ;  and  consequently  they  often  become  martyrs 
to  their  convictions,  as  both  Socrates  and  Jesus  did. 
And  no  doubt  they  often  do,  like  Moses,  bring  down 
a  new  law  from  heaven.  But  the  new  law  was  nearly 
always  contained  implicitly  in  the  current  morality  of 
their  time.  They  only  interpreted  that  morality  more 
carefully  and  strictly,  freed  it  from  self-contradictions, 
and  pressed  it  back  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  rested.'  When  they  do  more  than  this,  their 
work  is  seldom  entirely  beneficial  It  is  too  much 
in  the  air,  and  has  too  little  reference  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  to  have  much  practical  effect 
Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  blame  our  own  great 
moral  reformers  of  recent  times,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
and.  still  more,  Tolstoi,  that  they  have  made  too  little 
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effort  to  understand  what  is  best  in  the  spirit  of  their 
times,  and  that  their  censures,  consequently,  are  loo 
much  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
an  external  accusation  instead  of  an  intenial  criticism. 
•But  even  this  would  be  only  partly  true.  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  are  on  the  whole  no  exception  to  the  general 
nature  of  moral  reformers.  Much  of  what  is  best  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  finds  in  them  its  best  expression, 
and  their  criticisms  are  to  a  very  large  extent  organic 
to  the  thing  criticised.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent 
the  criticism  of  the  age  upon  itself,  its  condemnation 
by  its  own  principles,  strictly  interpreted;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  only  kind  uf  criticism  that  is  permanently 
beneficiaL 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MORAL   PATHOLOGY. 

§1.  Moral  Evil. — So  far  we  have  been  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  the  moral  life  in  its  posi- 
tive aspect  as  a  development  towards  ^odness  and 
perfection  of  character  and  social  activity.  We  must 
now  dwell  for  alittle  on  its  more  shady  aspects.  Man's 
life  is  not  a  simple  struggle  towards  virtue  and  holi- 
ness :  it  is  quite  as  often  a  lapsing  into  vice  and  sin. 
This  aspect  we  have  on  the  whole  neglected ;  and  we 
must  now  give  a  little  consideration  to  it. 

Each  man's  moral  life  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
regarded  as  a  universe  in  itselt  This  universe  may  be 
a  broad  one  or  a  narrow  one.  In  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  men  it  is  sufficiently  narrow  to  exclude 
many  human  interests.  This  narrowness  is  a  source 
of  conflict  It  causes  the  individual  good  to  appear 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  good  of  humanity. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  no  one  ever  seeks  anything 
except  what  he  regards  as  good.  Quidquid  pelitur 
petilur  sub  specie  boni.  Evil  is  not  sought  as  evil,  but 
as    a    good    under    particular    circumstances.'      But 

1  Many  of  the  ads  that  we  regard  as  vices  were  at  one  time  scarcely 
vices  at  all.  They  are  the  virtues  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization,  a 
lower  universe  which  has  l>een  superseded,  but  in  which  somemen 
•till  linger.     Thus,  ProL  Alexander  says  {Uoral  Order  and  Progress 
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the  good  sought  is  only  the  good  of  the  universe  con- 
cerned at  the  particular  moment  This  need  not  even 
be  what  the  individual  himself,  taking  a  survey  of  his 
life,  would  regard  as  good  for  him :  still  less  is  it 
necessarily  identical  with  or  conformable  to  the  general 
good.  It  may  be  the  good  of  a  very  narrow  universe 
— the  universe  of  a  man  who  is  making  no  serious 
efforts  to  reach  that  rational  point  of  view  in  which 
alone,  as  we  have  seen,  true  freedom  is  to  be  found ; 
one  who,  remaining  in  servitude  to  his  passions  and 
animal  propensities,  prefers  "bondage  with  ease  to 
strenuous  liberty."  Indeed,  there  are  even  cases  in 
which  opposition  to  the  general  good  becomes  almost 
an  end  in  itself;  in  which  an  individual  is  inclined  to 
say,  like  Milton's  Satan,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 
Social  duty  presents  itself  as  a  continual  menace  ton 
man  who  has  not  learned  to  identify  the  good  of  society 
with  his  own ;  and  he  is  thus  tempted  to  lake  up  arms 

p,  307} ;  ■'  Murder  and  lying  and  Iheft  are  a  damnosa  hcreditas  left 
us  from  a  lime  when  they  were  legitEmale  institutions  :  when  it  n'as 
honourable  to  kill  all  but  members  of  the  clan,  or  to  lie  without 
Ecnipleto  gain  an  end,  and  when  there  was  promiscuity  of  property." 
Cf.  Dewey's  OtiUines  of  Ethics,  pp.  315-1&  In  this  connection,  Ben- 
tham  refers  to  a  passage  in  Homer  where  "  Menelaus,  courteously 
addressing  a  stranger,  seeks  to  learn  his  occupation,  and  asks  him 
what  his  business  may  be.  whether  by  chance  it  is  that  of  a  pirate 
or  what  other."  In  Aristotle's  Politics  (I.,  viii.  7, 8.)  pirates  are  men- 
tioned along  with  fishermen,  hunters,  etc-,  as  classes  of  workers  who 
maintain  themselves  without  retail  trade.  In  Sparta,  again,  it  was 
not  thought  dishonourable  to  steal,  though  it  was  thought  dishcHiour- 
able  to  l>e  found  out  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  ofElbies,  p.  21a  Per- 
haps some  forms  of  action  which  are  popularly  approved  at  the  pre- 
sent day  will  seem  equally  surprising  in  future  generations  Indee<^ 
it  would  seem  that  even  the  pirate  or  filibuster  has  not  ceased  to  be 
ertain  quacteis  amoi^  ourselves.  And  we  can  haidly 
D  say  /amtatur  tl  algct. 
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against  it. '  He  cannot  simply  set  it  aside,  as  he  can 
narrower  goods  that  lie  outside  his  own  :  it  is  a  wider 
circle  that  includes  his  own,  andhe  must  either  identify 
himself  with  it  or  fig-ht  against  it.  This  war  against 
society  seldom  indeed  presents  itself  in  the  extreme 
form  in  which  it  is  depicted  in  Milton's  5a/fl«orShake- 
speare's  Timon  of  Athens  ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale  we  see 
it  often  enough  in  the  wilful  mischief  of  children,  or  in 
the  anti-social  delight  that  gives  its  edge  to  scandal. 

But  apart  from  any  such  war  against  the  social  good, 
even  the  best  of  men  show  at  times  "the  defects  of 
their  qualities,"  i.  e.  the  limitations  connected  with  the 
particular  kind  of  universe  in  which  they  live  ;  and  the 
more  definite  that  universe  is,  the  more  marked  are 
likely  to  be  the  defects.  Hence  the  shortcomings 
which  are  often  noticed  in  men  of  strong  and  original 
characters.  A  weak  character  has  no  definite  limits. 
It  flows  vaguely  over  the  boundaries  of  many  universes, 
without  distinctly  occupying  any.  It  excludes  little 
because  it  contains  little.  It  takes  on,  like  a  chame- 
leon, the  colour  of  any  universe  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Such  a  person  is  not  likely  to  offend 
profoundly  against  any  laws  of  his  social  surround- 
ings. He  will  rather  be  "faultily  faultless,"  drifting 
securely  because  he  is  making  for  nowhere,  carried 
safely  by  wind  and  tide  without  any  force  of  seaman- 
ship. It  is  to  such  that  the  proverb  applies  that 
"Fortune  favours  fools."  No  one  can  find  any  fault 
>  Cf.  Shakespeare's  ICing  RUkard  III.  .— 

"  And  therefore,  since  1  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  bale  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  dxys." 
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with  one  who  has  "no  character  at  all."'  On  the 
other  hand,  one  who  has  great  strength  of  char- 
acter in  some  particular  direction  has  generally  some 
accompanying  weakness.  His  universe  is  a  clear- 
cut  circle,  and  excludes  many  elements  of  a  com- 
plete moral  life.  Thus,  the  great  poet,  tenderly  sensi- 
tive and  full  of  high  aspirations,  is  often  deficient  in 
steadiness  of  will  and  in  attention  to  the  more  con- 
ventional rules  of  morals.  The  great  reformer  is  apt 
to  be  inconsiderate  of  the  weakness  of  others,  and 
sometimes  even  unscrupulous  in  selecting  the  means 
to  secure  his  purposes.  The  man  who  is  devoted  to 
great  public  achievements  is  often,  like  Socrates,  un- 
successful in  his  domestic  life.  And  so  in  many  other 
cases.  Hence  in  our  moral  judgments  on  individuals 
it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  not  merely  where  they 
fell  short,  but  also  what  they  positively  achieved  or 
endeavoured.'  A  man's  sins  are  the  shadows  of  his 
virtues;  and  though  a  life  of  transparent  goodness 
would  cast  no  shadow,  yet,  so  long  as  men  fall  short 
of  this,  the  strongest  virtues  will  often  have  the  deepest 
shades. 

§  a.  Vice. — Moral  defects  may  be  regarded  either 
from  the  inner  or  from  the  outer  side — as  flaws  of 
character  or  as  issuing  in  evil  deeds.     From  the  former 


It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say  Ihat  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
press agreement  witti  ttiia  dictum. 

*Cf.  Cariyle's  Essay  on  Burns:  "Granted,  llie  ship  comes  into 
harbour  with  shroudsandtackledamaged;  the  pilot  isblameworthy; 
he  has  not  been  all-wise  and  all-powerful  :  but  to  know  how  blame- 
worthy, tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  round  the  Globes 
or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dc^" 
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point  of  view,  we  may  describe  them  as  vices — vice ' 
being  the  term  that  corresponds  to  virtue,  and  that 
denotes  the  inner  stain  of  character  rather  than  the 
overt  act.  From  the  outer  side,  we  may  speak  of  them 
rather  as  sins  and  crimes.  The  inner  side  is  more 
extensive  than  the  outer ;  for  stains  in  the  inner  char- 
acter may  be  to  a  large  extent  concealed,  and  not 
issue  definitely  in  evil  deeds — though  they  can  scarcely 
fail  to  give  a  certain  colour  to  our  outer  acts.  It  ia 
chiefly  Christianity  that  has  taught  us  to  attach  as 
much  weight  to  the  evil  in  the  heart  as  to  the  evil  in 
outer  deeds."  The  more  superficial  view  is  to  regard 
the  latter  as  alone  of  importance.  Such  sayings  as 
*'  whoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart," 
gave  a  new  extension  to  the  conception  of  morals. 
Similarly,  the  conception  of  morality  was  deepened 
when  it  was  recognized  that  an  action  which  is  ex- 
ternally good  may  in  reality  be  evil  if  it  is  not  done 
from  the  highest  motive.  "Whatever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin. "  3    It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  some  of 

1  From  Latin  vilium,  a  defect  or  blemish.  Sin  appears  to  come 
from  a  root  meaning  a  breach  of  right  The  corresponding  Greek 
word,  ifujiriii,  means  an  error.  Crime  ia  from  the  Latin  crimen,  an 
accusation  or  judgmenL 

'  The  term  generally  employed  by  Christian  writers,  however,  is 
rather  Sin  than  Vice.  And  thus  Sin,  though  properly  referring  loan 
enter  ad  rather  than  to  a  slain  of  character,  has  acquired  the  sense 
ofVice,and  indeed  has  come  to  bearan  even  more  inward  meaning 
than  Vice.  For  Vice  corresponds  to  Virtue,  and  means  a  general 
habit  of  character  issuing  in  particular  bad  acts ;  whereas  Sin,  as 
used  by  Christian  writers,  refers  more  often  to  the  inner  disposition 
of  the  heart,  want  of  purity  in  (he  motive,  and  (he  like.  It  is  in  this 
flense,  for  instance,  (hat  SL  Paul  speaks  of  "  sin  dwelling  in  him.* 

*  Cf.  ^i^mdia  Hisloty  of  Ethks,  pp.  iid-115 

-ogle 
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the  early  Christian  writers  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the 
heathen  as  onljr  "splendid  vices."' 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  classify  vices,  the  subdivi- 
sions of  them  would  naturally  correspond  to  those  of 
the  virtues.  Thus  we  should  have  vices  arising  from 
our  yielding  to  pleasure,  or  failing  to  endure  pain,  or 
not  being  sufficiently  wise  in  our  choice  or  strenuous 
in  our  purposes.  We  should  also  have  various  vices 
connected  with  imperfections  in  our  social  relation- 
ships. But  into  the  details  of  such  a  classification  we 
need  not  here  enter. 

§  8.  Sin. — Although  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  inner 
side  of  an  evil  character  is  quite  as  important,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  the  evil  acts  that  flow  from  it, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  vice  that  remains  in  the  heart  and 
vice  that  issues  in  an  evil  deed ;  just  as  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  virtue  that  remains  mere  "good  in- 
tention "  and  virtue  that  issues  in  deed.  Mr.  Muirhead 
remarks  on  this  point*:  "How  far  the  resolution  is 
from  the  completed  act  has  become  a  proverb  in  respect 
to  good  resolutions.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  creditable 
to  human  nature  that  a  similar  reflection  with  regard 
to  bad  resolutions  does  not  make  us  more  charitable 
to  persons  who  are  caught  apparently  on  the  way  to  a 
crime.  Hoffding  {Psychology,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  342)  quotes 
a  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  got  into  a  neighbour's 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  her  house,  and 
been  taken  almost  in  the  act,  swore  solemnly  in  court 

'  Green,  however,  rightly  insists  that  the  best  Greek  writers  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  inner  motive;  See  his 
Prolegtnnena  lo  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap,  v.,  {  353 ;  and  <^  below,  p^o? 

*  Elements  qf  Ethics,  p.  ^  note. 
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that  she  knew  she  would  not  have  perpetrated  the  act, 
but  hesitated  to  state  upon  oath  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  intention  when  she  was  surprised.  With  this  we 
may  compare  the  passage  in  Mark  Rutherford's  story 
of  Miriam's  Schooling,  where,  speaking  of  Miriam's 
temptation  to  take  her  own  life,  he  says  :  'Afterwards 
the  thought  that  she  had  been  close  to  suicide  was  for 
months  a  new  terror  to  her.  '  She  was  unaware  that 
the  distance  between  us  and  dreadful  crimes  is  much 
greater  often  than  il appears  to  be.' "  '  Perhaps  we  should 
say,  then,  not  merely  that  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,"  but  that  Heaven  is  paved  with  bad  ones. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  an 
.  important  difference  here  between  good  intentions  and 
bad  intentions.  Bad  intentions,  like  good  intentions, 
are  often  frustrated  by  infirmity  of  purpose.  In  this 
case  the  good  intention  is  not  so  good  as  the  good  act ; 
whereas  the  bad  intention  is  on  the  whole  worse  than 
the  bad  act  We  do  not  think  the  better  of  Macbeth 
for  his  hesitation  in  committing  murder ;  and  often  we 
feel  almost  an  admiration  for  a  determined  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  crime  is  prevented  by  genuine 
moral  scruples,  which  arise  often  just  at  the  moment 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  actually  performing 

iC/.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  vol.  JiL.  Book  L,  chap,  iv.  t 
"From  the  purpose  of  crime  to  the  act  there  isanabyss;  wonderful 
to  think  of.  The  finger  lies  on  the  pistol ;  but  the  man  is  not  yet  a 
murderer :  nay,  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  a  consum- 
mation, is  there  not  a  confused  pause  rather— one  last  instant  of  po»- 
iibility  for  him  ?'  This  distinction  is,  indeed,  generally  recogniied 
In  our  ordinary  moral  judgments— though  perhaps  il  is  not  so  much 
dwelt  upon  as  the  corresponding  dislindion  in  the  case  of  good 
actions.  C/.  AdamSmitb'a  Thetiry of  iIonUSentiments,Pait  IL,  sect 
HI.,  chap.  JL 
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the  deed,  the  hesitation  which  then  arises  is  partly  an 
exculpation.  Thus  we  think  on  the  whole  the  bettei 
of  Lady  Macbeth  for  her  exclamation — 


While,  then,  it  is  the  case  that  a  good  intention  is 
always  inferior  to  the  corresponding  good  deed,'  it 
depends  on  circumstances  whether  a  bad  intention  ia 
or  is  not  less  evil  than  a  bad  deed.' 

So  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development 
of  the  character  of  the  agent,  a  bad  deed  is  often  less 
evil  than  a  stain  in  the  character  which  does  not  go 
forth  in  action.  An  overt  act  brings,  as  a  rule,  an  overt 
punishment.  At  any  rate,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  is 
made  openly  apparent,  in  a  way  in  which  an  evil 
thought  is  not  made  apparent  And  when  a  man  thus 
sees  plainly  the  consequences  of  his  action,  he  is  often 
led  to  repent  of  it  and  amend  his  life.  It  is  here  that 
we  see  the  element  of  truth  in  the  common  idea  of  the 


1  Even  this,  no  doubt,  is  subject  lo  some  qualification.  A  compar- 
atively unscrupulous  man  may  often  perform  an  action  on  the  whole 
good,  where  a  more  conscientious  man  would  hesitate.  In  such  a 
case  we  should  not  always  regard  the  conscientious  man  as  blame- 
worthy. Still,  even  here,  the  good  intention  of  the  conscientious 
man  is  not  so  good  as  his  good  action  would  have  been,  if  only  be 
could  have  brought  himself  to  do  it—though  it  may  be  as  pntisC' 
worthy  as  the  good  action  of  a  man  who  is  more  unscrupulous. 

*  Of  course  evil  thoughts  may  also  pass  through  a  man's  mind 
without  getting  the  length  even  of  intentions.    In  this  case  tbey 
are  not  morally  culpable.    Cf.  Milton's  Paradise  Loft,  Book  V.— 
"  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
Hay  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind." 
B*en  Bocb  evil,  bowever,  ma;  be  taken  su  evideoGe  cf  the  grirtrmift 
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benefit  of  "sowing  wild  oats."  Here  also  we  see  the 
force  of  Luther's  i'ffcfa  ybr/ifer,'  If  there  is  evil  in  a 
man's  heart  It  is  generally  best  that  it  should  come  out 
plainly.  There  is  more  hope  of  a  straightforward  sin- 
ner than  of  one  who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot.» 

§  i.  Criim. — The  term  Crime  is  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  than  sin.  It  denotes  only  those  offences 
against  society  which  are  recognized  by  national  law, 
and  which  are  liable  to  punishment.  It  is  impossible 
that  all  moral  offences  should  be  brought  under  this 
category.  Ingratitude,  for  instance,  cannot  be  made 
punishable  by  law,  because  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  specify  the  offences  that  come  under  this 
head.  Again,  the  moral  sense  of  conscientious  persons 
is  constantly  outrunning  the  ordinary  moral  code  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  inventing 

of  some  lower  universe  within  3.  man's  nature— some  extinct  vol- 
cano, 33  it  were— whicli  may  at  some  time  or  other  burst  forth  into 
action.  Milton,  I  suppose,  would  scarcely  have  admitted  this— at 
least  with  regard  to  God. 

>  Cf.  Browning's  The  Statue  and  the  BusI— 

"The  sin  I  impute  fo  each  frustrate  ghost 
Is,  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin, 
Though  the  end  in  view  was  a  vice,I  say.' 

See  Jones's  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  ami  Rcli^ous  Teacher,  pp. 
Ill— 11& 

>  Similarly,  in  the  life  of  a  stale,  it  is  often  desirable  that  an  evil 
should  lie  t)raught  lo  a  head.  For  this  reason,  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served that  it  is  generally  better  lo  have  a  Ihorouglily  bad  despot 
than  a  half  good  one.  Thus  Hallamremarks  {Constitutional  History 
of  England),  "We  iye  much  indebted  to  the  memory  of  Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  X>3uisa,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  .  .  .  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding 
the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  loyally."  Cf.  Buckle's  Historyof  CivU' 
iaation,  vol,  i.,  p.  338.  where  this  passage  is  more  f  utly  given.  1 

Eth.  36         '^8' 
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Bins  which  are  not  recognized  as  crimes.  Also  when 
the  evil  effects  of  a  sin  fall  mainly  on  the  perpetrator 
of  it,  it  is  generally  thought  unnecessary  to  have  a 
special  law  against  it. 

§  6.  Punishment, — Sin  always  brings  evil  conse- 
quences with  it,  and  these  evil  consequences  always 
react  in  some  way  upon  the  perpetrator.  It  was  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Socratic  teaching  that  it  is 
worse  for  a  man  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer  wrong.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true.  The  consequences  of  suffering 
wrong  are  external.  They  do  not  hurt  the  soul ;  where- 
as when  a  man  does  wrong,  he  lowers  himself  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  thus  wrongs  himself  worse  than 
any  one  else  could  wrong  him.  Still,  the  evil  effects 
of  a  man's  wrongdoing  upon  himself  are  not  always 
apparent  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  He  often  seems 
to  have  got  off  scot-free.  Now  this  is  contrary  to  our 
natural  sense  of  justice.  We  naturally  think  that  a 
man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.  And 
this  idea  seems  to  have  a  rational  justification.  The 
virtuous  man  is  fighting  on  ihe  aide  of  human  progress, 
and  we  feel  it  natural  to  expect  that  the  gods  will  fight 
with  him,  and  that  his  labours  will  prosper.  The  vi- 
cious man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fighting  against  the 
gods,  against  our  ideals  of  right ;  and  it  seems  unnatural 
and  unreasonable  that  his  course  should  prosper  If 
for  a  time  the  virtuous  man  is  unsuccessful,  we  yet  feel 
bound  to  believe  that  his  ultimate  reward  cannot  "be 
dust," '  His  cause  at  least  must  prosper,  unless  the 
world  is  founded  on  injustice  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  he  will  prosper  along  with  it     On 

1  See  tbe  concluding  paragraphs  In  Sidgwick's  Melheds  sf  HfMia, 
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tbe  other  hand.  If  the  wicked  for  a  time  seems  to 
flourish,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  his  triumph  is 
ephemeral,  that  in  the  long  run  the  wages  of  sin  must 
be  death.  It  is  here  that  the  natural  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  revenge  find  their  rational  basis.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  here  maintaining  that  these  feelings  derive 
their  origin  from  any  such  rational  consideration.  The 
psychological  question  of  the  development  of  these 
feelings  is  not  now  under  consideration.  ■  But  these 
feelings  could  scarcely  maintain  their  ground  in  the 
developed  consciousness  of  mankind  unless  they  had 
support  in  reason  ;  and  it  is  this  rational  support  that 
we  have  now  to  take  notice  o£ 

Now  it  is  out  of  these  natural  feelings  that  reward 
and  punishment  take  their  origin.  In  the  case  of 
revenge,  indeed,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  the  case 
of  gratitude,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  feeling 
to  grow  weaker  as  the  race  develops,  so  far  as  merely 
personal  relationships  are  concerned.  The  primeval 
man  resents  keenly  every  wrong  done  to  himself  or  to 
those  who  are  intimately  connected  with  himself,  and 
seeks  to  return  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  upon  the 
head  of  the  perpetrator.  As  the  moral  consciousness 
develops,  this  feeling  of  personal  resentment  becomes 
less  keen.  Men  begin  to  learn  that  their  merely  per- 
sonal wrongs  are  not  of  infinite  importance  ;  and  under 
certain  circumstances  forgiveness  becomes  possible. 
They  see  that  a  wrongdoer  to  them  is  not  necessarily 
a  wrongdoer  to  humanity  ;  and  it  is  only  this  last  that 

1  On  this  point,  see  Mill's  Vlilitarianism,  chap.  v.  See  also  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  II.,  sect  II.,  chap,  iii., 
where  the  distinction  between  an  inquiryinto  the  origin  of  revenge 
and  an  inquiry  into  iU  rational  t»sJ3  is  clearly  drawa 
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is  of  moment  As  regards  society,  however,  there  is 
not  anything^  like  the  same  weakening  of  the  sense  ot 
injury.  A  wrong  against  social  law  is  a  wrong  against 
humanity,  and  cannot  be  forgiven  until  the  offended 
majesty  of  the  law  has  been  appeased,  t.  e.  until  the 
wrongness  and  essential  liuIUty  of  the  act  has  been 
made  apparent  It  is  here  that  the  justification  ol 
punishment  is  to  be  found, 

§  6.  Theories  of  Punishment, — Three  principal  the- 
ories of  the  aims  of  punishment  havcBeen  puTTSfWard, 
These  are  generally  known  as  the  preventive  (or  deter- 
rent), the  educalivG  (or  reformative),  an3  the  retribu- 
tive theories.  According  to  the  first  view,  the  aim 
of  punishment  is  to  deter  others  from  committing  simi< 
lar  offences.  It  is  expressed  in  the  familiar  Jjc/um  of 
the  judge — "You  are  not  punished  for  stealing  sheep, 
but  in  order  that  sheep  may  not  be  stolen,"  If  this 
were  the  sole  object  of  punishment,  it  seems  probable 
that,  with  the  development  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
it  would  speedily  be  abolished  :  for  it  couldscarcely  be 
regarded  as  just  to  inflict  pain  on  one  man  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  would  involve  treating  a  man 
as  a  thing,  as  a  mere  means,  not  an  end  in  himself! 
The  second  view  is  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to 
educate  or  reform  the  offender  himself.  This  appears 
to  be  the  view  that  is  most  commonly  taken  at  the 
present  time ; '  because  it  is  the  one  which  seems  to 
tit  in  best  with  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  the 
age.  It  is  evident  that  this  theory  could  hardly  be 
used  to  justify  the  penalty  of  death;  and  many  other 
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forms  of  punishment  also  would  have  to  be  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view  as  ineflfective.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  instances  kind  treatment  would 
have  a  better  effect  than  punishment.  The  third  view 
is  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to  allow  a  man's  deed 
to  return  on  his  own  head,  1'  e.  to  make  it  apparent 
that  the  evil  consequences  of  his  act  are  not  merely 
evils  to  others,  but  evils  in  which  he  is  himself  in- 
volved. '  This  is  the  view  of  punishment  which  ap- 
pears to  accord  best  with  the  origin  of  punishment 
amon^  early  peoples  ;  but  in  later  times,  especially 
in  Christian  countries,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  reject  it  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding theories,  because  it  seems  to  rest  on  the 
unchristian  passion  of  revenge.  In  this  objection, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in- 
volved. Revenge  is  condemned  by  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  feeling  of  personal  malevolence  which 
is  involved  in  it.  But  retribution  inflicted  by  a  court 
of  justice  need  not  involve  any  such  feeling.  Such  a 
court  simply  accords  to  a  man  what  he  has  earned. 
He  has  done  evil,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the  evil 
should  return  upon  himself  as  the  wages  of  his  sin — ■ 
the  negative  value  which  he  has  produced.  Indeed 
there  would  in  a  sense  be  aii  inner  self-contradiction 
in  any  society  which  abstained  from  inflicting  pun- 
ishment upon  the  guilty.  Suppose  a  society  had  a 
law  against  stealing  and  yet  allowed  a  thief  who 
was  unable  to  make  restitution   to  escape  scot-free. 

'  For  an  empliatic  statement  of  this  view,  see  Carlyle's  Latter- 
Day  Pumphleli,  Ka  3.  See  also  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiment,  Part  II,,  sect  I.,  chap,  iv.,  note,  Bradley's  Ethical  Studiea, 
Essay  I.,  and  VOhring^a  Cursus  der  Philosophie,  sect  IV.,  chap.  iL        . 

ogle 
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The  laws  of  such  a  society  would  be  little  more 
than  injunctions  or  recommendations  to  its  citizens. 
They  would  not  have  the  force  of  imperatives,  or 
at  least  they  would  be  imperatives  which  are  liable 
to  exceptions.  Absolute  imperatives  must  either  be 
able  to  prevent  any  violation  of  their  commands, 
or  else  must  in  some  way  vindicate  their  author- 
ity when  they  are  violated.'  This  seems  to  be  the 
primary  aim  of  punishment  It  should  be  observed 
however,  that  this  aim  in  a  sense  includes  the  other 
two.  If  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law,  this  will  be  partly  done  in  so  far 
as  the  offender  is  reformed,  and  in  so  far  as  similar  acts 
are  prevented.  And  indeed  neither  reformation  nor 
prevention  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  punishment  ttB/«s 
it  is  recognised  that  the  punishment  is  a  vindication  o/the 
lav) — 1^  e.  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  law  holds 
good  although  it  has  been  broken,  that,  in  a  sense, 
the  breaking  of  it  is  a  nullity.  It  is  only  when  an 
offender  sees  the  punishment  of  his  crime  to  be  the 
natural  or  logical  outcome  of  his  act  that  he  is  likely 
to  be  led  to  any  real  repentance  ;  and  it  is  only  this 
recognition  also  that  is  likely  to  lead  others  to  any  real 
abhorrence  of  crime,  as  distinct  from  fear  of  its   con- 

';  sequences.  We  may  regard  the  retributive  theory, 
then,  when  thus  understood,  as  the  most  satisfactory 

•  of  all  the  theories  of  punishment.' 

» C/.  above,  p.  167,  note  2. 

'  A  complete  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Punishment  must  be  left 
to  writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  I  have  here  noticed  only  those 
points  that  seemed  most  imporlanL  The  most  original  and  sug- 
gestive treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  that  contained  in  Hegel^ 
Philosophy  of  Right,  gj  96-103.  Besides  the  theories  above  re- 
ferred lo,  there  are  other  possible  views  of  PunishmenL    For  in- 
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§  7.  Responsibility. — In  considering  the  subject  of 
punishment,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  whateztent 
a  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  actions. 
The  plea  of  insanity  is  always  held  to  exempt  a  man 
from  punishment ;  but  some  thinkers  go  much  further 
than  this.  Some  hold,  in  fact,  that  all  crime  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  insanity,  and  conse- 
quently that  no  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  his  evil  deeds.  Instead  of  punishing  men  for  their 
crimes,  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  try  to  cure  them 
of  their  distempers."  This  view,  of  course,  rests  on  the 
purely  determinist  conception  of  human  conduct  It 
regards  a  man's  acts  not  as  the  outcome  of  himself  but 
of  his  circumstances.  If  the  view  of  freedom  which 
we  have  already  taken  is  correct,  this  idea  is  false.  A 
man's  acts,  when  he  is  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing, 
are  the  expression  of  his  own  character ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  behind  this  character  and  fix  the  blame 
of  it  on  some  one  else.'  The  case  of  insanity  is  dif- 
ferent Here  the  man  is  alienated  from  himself,  and 
his  acts  are  not  his  own.     Of  course,  we  must  recog- 

stance,  there  is  the  view  Itiat  a  main  object  of  Punishment  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  offender,  so  as  f  o  prevent  him  from  working  further  mis- 
chief. This  is  a  preventive  theory  in  a  somewhat  different  sense 
from  that  already  referred  to  under  Ihat  name.  But  this  view  would 
evidently  apply  only  to  some  forms  of  Punishment  For  an  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Green's  Collected  Works,  Voi.  II.,  pp.  486—511.  Discussions  on  this 
subject  will  also  be  found  in  Stephen's  SociViI  Rights  and  Duties 
and  in  the  Inlemalional  Journal  ofElhks,  Vol  11.,  Na  i,  pp.  30—31 
and  51—76,  and  No.  2,  pp.  232-239 ;  also  Vol.  IV.,  Na  3,  pp.  269-284, 
Vol.  v..  No.  2,  pp.  341-243,  VoL  VI.,  No.  4,  pp.  479-932,  andVoL  VII, 
No  I,  pp.  9J^i 

1  This  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  S.  Butler's  Erewhon. 

•Q.  above,  Book  I,  ch^  lii,  especially  the  Note  at  ttie  end.    ,  ,y|,. 
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tiize  in  the  sane  man  also  a  certain  part  of  conduct  for 
which  he  is  not  entirely  responsible.  Ignorance  ex- 
cuses much,  unless  the  ignorance  is  itself  culpable. 
Any  condition  in  which  a  man  is  not  fully  master  o( 
himself  removes  his  responsibility,  except  when — as  in 
drunkenness — he  can  be  blamed  for  the  condition  in 
which  he  ia.  When  an  act  is  done  impulsively,  also^ 
a  man  has  not  (he  same  full  responsibility  as  he  has  for 
a  deliberate  action ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  to  be 
Mamed  for  having  habitually  lived  in  a  universe  in 
which  impulsive  acts  arc  possible.' 

§8.  Rkmorse. — When  an  evil  deed  has  been  done, 
and  when  the  wickedness  of  it  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  actor,  it  is  accompanied  by  what  is  known  as 
the  pain  of  conscience.     This  pain  arises  from  the 


sense  of  discord  between  our  deeds  and  our  ideals. 
It  is  proportioned,  therefore,  not  to  the  enormity  of 
'  our  sins,  but  to  the  degree  of  discrepancy  between 
these  and  our  moral  aspirations.  In  the  "hardened 
sinner"  it  is  scarcely  felt  at  all,  because  he  has  habitu- 
ated himself  to  live  within  a  universe  with  whose 
ideals  his  acts  are  in  perfect  harmony.  It  ts  only  in 
the  rare  moments  in  which  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
larger  universe  beyond,  that  he  is  made  conscious  of 
any  pang.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  sensitive  moral 
nature,  habituated  to  the  higher  universe  of  moral 
puqiose,  an  evil  deed  is  not  merely  accompanied  by  a 
pang  of  conscience,  but,  if  it  is  an  evil  of  any  con- 
siderable magfnitude,  by  a  recurrent  and  persistent 
Bense  of  having  fallen  from  one's  proper  level  This 
persistent  feeling  of  degradation  is  known  as  remorse. 
In  its  deepest  form,  it  is  not  merely  a  grief  for  parti- 
^  On  this  whole  subject,  see  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Book  lit.,  cbai:^  v 
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cular  acts  but  a  sense  of  degradation  in  one's  whole 
moral  character — a  sense  that  one  has  offended  against 
the  highest  law,  and  that  one's  whole  nature  is  in 
need  of  regeneration.  The  best  expression  of  this  in 
all  literature,  is,  I  suppose,  that  contained  in  the  51st 
Psalm:  "Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  * 
done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me," 
etc. 

§  9.  Reformation. — The  natural  effect  of  remorse  '  is 
to  lead  to  a  reformation  of  character.  This  effect  may 
be  prevented  by  "  stifling  the  conscience,"  t.  e.  by  per- 
sistently withdrawing  our  attention  from  the  higher 
moral  universe  and  endeavouring  to  habituate  our- 
selves to  a  life  in  a  lower  one.  This  endeavour  may 
easily  be  successful.  There  is  nothing  inevitable 
about  the  higher  point  of  view.  Facilis  descensus 
Averni.  But  if  we  do  not  llius  abstract  our  attention 
from  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  natural  result  is  that 
we  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  level  from  which  we 
have  fallen,  to  bring  our  own  actions  once  more  into 
accordance  with  the  ideals  of  which  we  are  aware. 
This  rise  often  requires  a  certain  renewal  of  our  whole 
nature.  It  requires  a  process  of  conversion  like  that 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Such  a  process  is 
brought  out  in  the  Psalm  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

1  Some  writers  limit  the  application  of  the  tenn  "remorse'  to  (hose 
cases  in  which  it  does  RoMead  to  repentance.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  aberration  from  the  right  path  is  so  strong,  that  a  return  to  il 
seems  impossible,  and  the  mind  sinks  into  absolute  despair.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  con  fining  the  term  to  such 
cases  as  these.  It  applies  properly  to  any  case  in  which  there  is  a 
gnawing  fain  of  Conscience.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Tt^ortUo  raeotung  "  to  bite  again  and  again,* 


.gle 
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"Purge  me  with  hjrasop,  audi  shall  be  clean.  .  .  . 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart."  What  is  here  figuratively 
referred  to  is  the  process  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a 
higher  universe,  involving  a  transformation  of  our 
whole  nature.  When  such  a  transformation  is  efTecled, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  act  upon  the  lower 
leveL  Our  habits  of  action  become  adjusted  to  the 
ideal  within  us,  and  go  on  almost  without  an  efforL 
The  will  becomes  to  some  extent  "holy."  Indeed 
some  religious  enthusiasts  have  even  thought  that 
such  a.  process  of  "  sanctification  "  may  go  So  far  as  to 
make  sin  an  impossibility.  ■  But  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion; "for  virtue,"  as  Hamlet  says,  "cannot  so  in- 
oculate our  old  stock  hut  we  shall  relish  of  it."  What 
actually  is  possible  is  that  we  should  definitely  identify 
our  wills  with  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  habituate 
ourselves  by  degrees  to  action  that  is  in  accordance 
with  this.  In  this  way  we  may  asymptotically  ap- 
proximate to  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  of  will. 

§  10.  Forgiveness. — The  place  of  punishment  has 
been  indicated  as  the  recoil  of  guilt  upon  the  offender, 
thereby  asserting  the  majesty  of  law,  and  leading  on, 
through  this,  to  repentance  and  reformation.  In  this 
way  "the  wheel  comes  full  circle":  the  crime  is 
wiped  out — i.  e.  its  essential  nullity  is  exhibited — 
within  the  universe  occupied  by  the  criminaL  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  revolution  may  be 
effected  without  the  intervention  of  punishment.  The 
guilt  may  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  not  by  the 
working  of  it  out  within  the  universe  in  which  it  has 

>C/  First  Epistle  of  John.cbap.  iil,  9.:  "Whosoever  U  tx>ni  of 
God  doU)  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he 
cannot  sin,  iMcause  Ite  is  Imm  of  God.* 

t:oogic 
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arisen,  but  by  rising  to  a  higher  universe.  Education, 
for  instance,  may  bring  about  this  result  Modem 
humanitarian  sentiment  leads  us,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
seek  to  deal  with  criminals — especially  young  criminals 
— in  this  way,  rather  than  by  way  of  punishment 
Where  this  is  possible,  the  offence  can  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  exists  at  the  higher  point  of  view. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  say  this  13 
not  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  preceding  account  of 
punishment.' 

§  11.  Social  Corruption, — So  far  we  have  been  look- 
ing at  moral  evil  only  as  it  appears  in  the  individual 
life.  But  a  society,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  have 
moral  excellence  or  defect  It  may  have  its  customs 
and  its  institutions  so  framed  as  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  its  citizens  at  every  turn  to  live  at  the  highest 
human  level ;  or  it  may  have  them  so  devised  as  to 
obstruct  the  moral  life  and  make  virtue,  in  certain 
aspects,  almost  an  impossibility."  Civilization  ought 
to  mean  the  arrangement  of  social  conditions  so  as  to 
make  virtue  as  easy  and  vice  as  difficult  as  possible. 
But  civilization,  as  it  actually  exists,  is  partly  a  product 
of  the  vices  as  M-ell  as  of  the  virtues  of  mankind ;  and 
is  adapted  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter.  It  is 
not  arranged  for  the  extinction  of  vice,  but  at  most,  in 
Burke's  language,  that  vice  may  "  lose  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness."  It  is  arranged  not  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue  but  only  of  respectability.     Heroic 

1  Some  highly  suggestive  remarks  on  the  relation  between  Pun- 
ishment and  Forgiveness  will  be  found  in  Caird's  Hcgcl,  pp.  aft-ja 

■  Mr.  Huirhead  enumerates,  as  illustrations  of  such  Institutions 
iElemcnb  of  Ethics,  p.  174).  "twothels,  gambling  dens,  cribs,  and 
cramming  establishments,' 
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virtue  is  in  many  ways  made  difficult  rather  than  easy.* 
Amon^  the  rich  luxury  is  encouraged.  Wants  are 
multiplied,  and  go  on  multiplying  themselves,  and 
men  are  tempted  to  seeV  the  satisfaction  of  them  by 
dishonourable  means.  The  poor,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  exploited — »'  e.  used  as  a  mere  means  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others.  They  have  no  leisure  for  culture 
and  are  exposed  to  many  temptations.  When  a  nation 
has  reached  such  a  stage  as  this,  it  often  declines  and 
fells.  Indeed  it  must  do  so,  unless  it  is  reawakened 
by  a  reformer,  such  as  in  our  own  time  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin.  Sometimes  also  it  is  saved  by  a  revolution  ; 
but  this  generally  involves  almost  as  much  moral  evil 
as  the  coTTuptstateofsocietyitsel£  Sometimes,  again, 
a  nation  wanders  so  far  from  the  ways  of  righteousness 
that  other  nations  feel  justified  in  stepping  in  for  its 
punishment  It  is  in  such  cases  that  an  offensive  war- 
fare seems  to  be  justified.  But  it  is  seldom  that  one 
nation  is  thus  entitled  to  make  itself  the  judge  of  an- 
other. The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  themselves 
in  this  way  in  ancient  times.  In  modem  times,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  a  combination  of  nations  could  feel 
themselves  to  represent  the  side  of  right  reason  against 
the  corruptions  of  some  particular  society.' 
'  See  Carlyle'a  view  on  this  point  in  his  Essay  on  "  The  Opera." 
'  This  chapter  Is  of  couise  concerned  only  with  the  ethical  aspect 
of  moral  pathology.  For  other  aspects  see  the  interesting  books  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  on  Juvenile  Offenders  and  Crime  and  ib  Causes ; 
also  Enrico  Pern's  Criminal  Sociology,  Maudsley's  Body  and  Uitid, 
and  other  works  on  morbid  psychology,  crimincdogy,  &a 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


§  1,  Social  Evolution, — Although  we  have  frequenlly 
referred,  throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of 
development,  yet  our  treatment  of  it  has  been  to  3 
large  extent  statical.  What  has  been  said,  however,  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  two  chapters,  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  moral  reformer,  seems  to 
lead  us  naturally  to  a  more  explicit  consideration  of 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  That  there  is  a 
certain  "increasing  purpose  through  the  ages,"  is  a 
truth  that  is  now  in  some  form  generally  admitted, 
however  much  we  may  be  tempted  at  times  to  doubt  it. 
This  is  on  the  whole  an  entirely  modern  conception,  and 
is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  impressions  of  the  natural 
man.  It  is  not  only  to  the  graceful  pessimism  of  a 
Horace  that  the  presentgeneration  seems  a  degenerate 
offspring  of  heroic  sires.  The  idea  of  a  Golden  Age 
behind  us,  of  the  "good  old  times,"  when  men  were 
uncorrupted  by  the  luxuries  and  follies  of  a  later  age, 
of  the  "wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  when  men  looked 
at  the  world  with  a  fresher  and  deeper  glance,  has  a 
certain  natural  fascination  for  the  discontented  spirit 
of  man.  Nor  is  it  entirely  without  a  basis  in  fact  If 
"new  occasions  bring  new  duties,"  they  also  bring 
Dew  opportunities  for  vice.     Looking,  for  instance,  at 

oulc 
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the  commercial  moralH}'  of  the  present  time,  atid  com- 
paring' it  with  the  practices  of  more  primitive  peoples^ 
we  have  often  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether,  in 
the  root  of  the  matter,  we  have  advanced  or  receded. 
If  in  some  respects  our  actions  seem  more  trustworthy 
and  based  on  broader  and  more  reasonable  principles, 
in  other  respects  we  seem  to  have  grown  more  selfish 
and  dishonest  than  men  ever  were  before."  It  is  only 
when  we  pass  from  the  actions  of  individual  human 
beings  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  on  which 
men  are  expected  to  act — the  codes  of  duty  and  ideals 
of  virtue  which  have  grown  up  among  us — that  we 
gain  any  firm  assurance  of  progress.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  those  higher  conceptions  of  conduct 
which  prevail  among  ua  could  scarcely  hold  their 
ground  if  there  were  not  some  individuals  who  habitu- 
ally acted  in  accordance  with  them,  we  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  even  in  the  individual  life  there  must  on 
the  whole  have  been  a  certain  advancement  And, 
indeed,  this  conviction  ought  to  he  rather  strengthened 
than  otherwise  by  the  recognition  that,  in  our  modem 
system  of  life,  there  are  depths  of  degradation  which 
to  a  ruder  state  of  existence  are  scarcely  known. 
Corruptio  opfimi  pessima.  The  grass,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
somewhere  remarks,  is  green  every  year  :  it  is  only  the 
wheat  that,  on  account  of  its  higher  nature,  is  liabls 
to  a  blight  So,  too,  a  mere  animal  is  incapable  of  such 
a  fall  as  we  find  in  man.  As  Walt  Whitman  says,— 
"They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  aliout  their  condition, 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  tina, 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  (heir  duly  to  God ; 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented 

>  Cf.  Marshall's  Prifidpla  o/Ectmomia,  pp.  6—8  and  361. 
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With  the  mania  of  owning  Itiings  ; 

Not  one  kneels  lo  another,  nor  to  his  kind  that  lived  thousands 
of  years  ago  ; 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole  earth.' 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  creditable  lo  the  lower 
animals  ;  yet  it  need  not  induce  us  to  envy  their  con- 
dition. Man's  relative  unhappiness,  as  Carlyle  says, 
is  due  to  his  greatness.  "The  assertion  of  our  weak- 
ness and  deficiency,"  as  Emerson  puts  it,  "is  the  fine 
innuendo  by  which  the  soul  makes  its  enormous 
claim."  "A  spark  disturbs  our  clod  ;"  and  this  dis- 
turbance brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  new  forms  of 
evil.  Animals  are  not  capable  of  the  higher  forms  of 
sin.  "  The  advantages  which  I  envy  in  my  neighbour, 
the  favour  of  society  or  of  a  particular  person  which  I 
lose  and  he  wins  and  which  makes  me  Jealous  of  him, 
the  superiority  in  form  or  power  or  place  of  which  the 
imagination  excites  my  ambition — these  would  have 
no  more  existence  for  an  agent  not  self-conscious, 
or  not  dealing  with  other  self-conscious  agents,  than 
colour  has  for  the  blind."'  So  it  is  also,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  Knowledge 
is  power  for  evil  as  well  as  lor  good.  The  depth  of 
our  Hell  measures  the  height  of  our  Heaven  ;  andwhen 
we  are  conscious  of  special  degradation  and  misery 
in  the  midst  of  a  high  civilization,  we  may  reflect,  with 
Milton's  Satan,  "No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious 
height."  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  real  reason 
1  Green's  FroUgfimena  to  Ethia,  p.  131.  It  should,  however,  in 
fairness  be  noted,  that  practically  all  the  evils  here  alluded  to  are 
to  be  found  in  a  rudimentary  form  even  among  the  lower  animali. 
What  tspeculiarto  man  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of  new  forms 
of  evil  as  the  clear  consdousneas  that  Ihey  are  evil,  and  (he  conse- 
quent degradation  in  yielding  to  them.  Still,  it  is  also  true  that 
civillzatioD  creates  more  subtle  forma  of  evil  1 
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for  doubting  that  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  life  there  is  also  a  certain  moral  advance." 
To  the  consideration  of  this  advance  we  may  now 
appropriately  devote  a  few  paragraphs. 

§  2.  The  Morai.  Ukivehse,— We  have  seen  already 
tliat  the  moral  life  of  an  individual  is  lived  within  what 
may  be  described  as  a  social  or  moral  universe.  Such 
a  universe  is  constituted  by  various  elements.  It  con- 
sists, on  the  one  hand,  of  a  moral  ideal,  generally 
recognized  by  the  society  in  which  the  individual  lives. 
This  ideal  may  be  expressed  in  a  code  of  com  man  d- 
ments,  in  a  series  of  injunctions,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
life  which  is  set  up  as  a  model  for  our  imitation.  This 
is  the  ideal  side  of  our  moral  universe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  consists  of  definite  social  institutions,  such  as 
we  have  referred  to  in  Chapter  ITT  finally,  it  consists 
of  certain  habitual  modes  of  action,  acquired  rather  by 
half-unconscious  imitation  than  by  any  distinct  injunc- 
tions or  efforts  to  copy  an  ideal  pattern.  In  any  given 
age  and  country  these  three  elements  of  a  social 
,  universe  will  nearly  always  i>f;  fnn.ifl  m  g^'^Tftmare'br 
less,  fully  ilcvelqgeJ  form  ;  but  often  there  is  a  very 
considerable  divergence  between  the  three.  A  people's 
ideal  does  not  always  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  its 
1  Even  Carlyle  partly  admits  IhU.  See  his  Herots  and  Hero-Wor- 
ihip,  LecL  IV.  "  I  do  not  make  much  of '  Progress  of  the  Spedes' 
as  handled  in  these  times  of  ours.  .  . .  Yet  I  may  say,  the  fact  itself 
seemscertainenougtL  .  .  .  No  man  whatever  iKlieves,  or  can  believe^ 
exactly  what  his  grandfather  t>elieved:  he  enlarges  somewhat,  b]r 
fresh  discovery,  hia  view  of  the  Universe ;  and  consequently  hia 
TheoremoftheUniversft  .  .  .  It  is  the  history  of  every  man ;  andln 
the  history  of  mankind  we  see  it  summed  up  into  great  historical 
amounts— revolutions,  new  epochs.  .  ,  ,  Sowithall  tieliefs  whatso> 
ever  in  this  world— all  Systenta  of  Belief  and  Systems  of  Practice  that 
■I>riii£  from  theta* 
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institutions  or  its  habits ;  and  sometimes  even  its  habits 
are  not  entirely  conformable  to  its  institutions.  A 
religion  of  peace  and  good-will  has  been  found  not 
incompatible  with  the  thumb-screw  and  the  torpedo; 
and  the  existence  of  the  moiiogamic  family  is  not 
always  a  guarantee  of  social  purity.  A  large  part  of 
the  moral  development  of  peoples  consists  in  the  effort 
to  adjust  these  three  elements  to  one  another;  though 
it  also  partly  consists  in  the  effort  to  elevate  their  ideas, 
and  improve  their  institutions  and  habits. 

§  3.  Inner  Contradiction  m  our  Ukiverse. — The 
mere  want  of  adjustment  between  the  various  elements 
in  our  moral  universe  is  often  of  itself  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  need  of  a  new  ideal  or  of  new  institutions. 
Institutions  to  wliicti  men's  habits  cannot  be  adapted  are 
soon  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  have  to  be  abolished. 
This  was  largely  true,  for  instance,  of  the  institution  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages.  So, 
again,  if  our  institutions  and  habits  are  in  contradiction 
with  our  ideal,  this  will  sometimes  be  the  means  of 
enabling  us  to  see  that  our  ideal  is  too  narrow.  The 
early  Christian  ideal  has  been  in  this  way  expanded  by 
the  absorption  of  elements  derived  from  the  Greeks 
and  other  pagan  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
habits  may  become  gradually  reformed,  so  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  institutions  among  which  we  live; 
and  our  institutions  may  gradually  be  adjusted  to  our 
ideals.  This  is  perhaps  the  more  normal  course  of  the 
two.  Sometimes  there  is  a  crisis  in  a  people's  life,  in 
which  the  question  arises,  whether  the  institutions  are 
to  be  revolutionized  or  men's  habits  reformed.  There 
seems  to  be  such  a  crisis,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
time  with  regard  to  our  industrial  system. 

Etb.  S7 
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§  4.  Sense  of  Incompleteness. — Even  apart,  how- 
ever, from  those  contradictions  within  our  universe 
which  drive  us  forward  by  a  kind  of  natural  dialectic, 
there  is  also  a  tendency  to  progress  in  our  habits, 
institutions,  and  ideals,  due  simply  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  their  incompleteness.  This  incompleteness  is 
often  first  brought  to  clear  consciousness  by  some 
reformer  who  points  out  a  certain  want  of  logic  in  our 
present  system.  Such  a  reformer  points  out,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  habitually  act  in  one  way  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  in  quite  an  opposite  way  under 
other  circumstances,  when  there  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  account  for  the  difference.  He  may  point  out 
inconsistencies,  fur  instance,  in  the  way  in  which  men 
commonly  treat  their  children,  being  sometimes  cruel 
and  sometimes  over- indulgent.  Or  he  may  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  morality  recognized  in  the 
relations  between  countries  in  their  negotiations  with 
one  another  and  that  recognized  in  the  relations 
between  individuals,  and  may  ask  whether  there  is  any 
adequate  reason  for  this  contrast  Or  he  may  point  to 
the  pains  inflicted  on  anim.-ils  in  certain  processes  of 
vivisection,  or  in  various  forms  of  the  chase,  or  in 
slaughter-houses,  or  even  in  the  ordinary  use  of  animals 
as  instruments  of  human  service  ;  he  may  contrast  this 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  human  beings;  and 
may  ask  whether,  seeing  that  in  respect  of  the  suffering 
of  pain  there  appears  to  be  no  distinction  between  men 
and  animals,  there  is  any  sufScient  reason  for  tolerating 
in  the  case  of  animals  what  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  case  of  men.  Or,  agajn,  he  may  turn  to  the 
tnsiifuiions  oi  social  li{e,  as  distinguished  from  its  habits, 
end  may  call  attention   to  anomalies  In  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  country,  in  the  regulation  of  family  life, 
in  the  methods  of  industrial  action,  and  in  the  rarious 
other  organized  forms  in  which  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity i3  carried  on.  He  may  thus  criticise  these 
institutions  by  means  of  themselves,  showing  that  the 
principles  utiderlying  them  are  incompletely  carried 
out.  He  may  ask,  for  instance,  upon  what  recognized 
principle  women  are  excluded  from  certain  functions 
and  privileges  which  are  universally  open  to  men. 
Finally,  such  a  reformer,  carrying  his  weapon  of 
criticism  still  higher,  may  attack  our  ideals  themselves. 
He  may  ask  whether  we  are  quite  consistent  in  our 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  highest  kind  of  life.  Is 
there  not  a  certain  narrowness  about  them?  Do  we 
not  apply  principles  in  one  direction  which  we  omit  to 
extend  in  another  ?  If  we  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  should  we  not  he 
at  least  equally  careful  about  some  other  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ?  If  the  ideal  man  should  be  brave 
in  battle  and  temperate  in  his  food  and  drink,  should 
he  not  also  show  fortitude  under  disaster  and  self- 
restraint  in  power?  Such  questions  lead  ■  to  an 
extension  of  the  conception  of  our  duties  and  of  the 
virtues  which  we  ought  to  cultivate ;  and  this  aspect 
of  moral  development  is  so  important  that  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  it  a  little  more  fully. 

§  5.  Deepening  of  Spirftual  Life. — There  is  no  re- 
spect in  which  moral  progress  can  be  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  deepening  views  which  men  are  led 
to  take  of  the  nature  of  the   virtues  and  of  the  duties 

1  Through  (he  force  of  persuasion.  It 
view  of  "  Natural  Selection  in  MoraU" 
343-046, 
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that  are  required  of  them.  This  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  most  masterly  mannerby  Green  in  that  part  of  his 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics  '  in  which  he  contrasts  the  Greek 
witli  the  modem  conceptions  of  virtue — perhaps  the 
most  original  and  su^g^stive  chapter  in  the  whole  of 
that  great  work.  He  takes  up  the  two  most  prominent 
of  the  personal  virtues  recognized  by  the  Greeks, 
courage  and  temperance,'  and  shows  how  in  modern 
times  both  the  range  of  their  application  has  been  ex- 
tended and  the  conception  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  rest  deepened.  With  regard  to  temperance,  for 
instance,  he  observes  that  the  Greeks  limited  the  ap- 
plication of  this  virtue  to  questions  of  food  and  drink 
and  sexual  intercourse;  whereas,  in  modem  times, 
we  apply  it  to  various  other  forms  of  self-dental.  He 
urges,  moreover,  that  even  with  regard  to  those  parti- 
cular forms  of  self-indulgence  which  the  Greeks  recog- 
nized as  vicious,  the  principles  on  which  they  rested 
the  claim  for  self-denia!  were  not  so  deep  as  ours. 

"We  present  to  ourselves,"  as  hesays.^  "the  objects 
of  moral  loyalty  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  for- 
sake for  our  pleasures,  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  forms 
than  did  the  Greek,  and  it  is  a  much  larger  self-denial 
which  loyalty  to  these  objects  demands  of  us.  It  is 
no  longer  the  State  alone  that  represents  to  us  the 
mtlior  nalura  before  whose  claims  our  animal  inclina- 
tions sink  abashed.  Other  forms  of  association  put 
restraints  and  make  demands  on  us  which  the  Greek 
knew  not.  An  indulgence,  which  a  man  would  other- 
wise allow  himself,    he  foregoes  in  consideration  ol 

I  Book  III.,  chap.  V. 

•  Cf.  a]»o  Muirhead's  Ekmenb  o/Elhks,  pp.  3*5— & 

■  Lm;  di,  p.  3S4. 
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claims  on  the  part  of  wife  or  children,  of  men  as  such 
or  women  as  such,  of  fellow -Christians  or  fellow-work- 
men, which  could  not  have  been  made  intelligible  in 
the  ancient  world.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  require- 
ments founded  on  ideas  of  common  good,  which  in 
our  consciences  we  recognize  as  calling  for  the  surrender 
of  our  inclinations  to  pleasure,  are  more  far-reaching 
and  penetrate  life  more  deeply  than  did  such  require- 
ments in  the  ancient  world,  and  that  in  consequence 
a  more  complete  self-denial  is  demanded  of  us."  And 
Green  goes  on  to  add  that  even  in  respect  of  those 
aspects  of  life  in  which  the  Greeks  did  recognize  the 
virtue  of  self-denial,  their  recognition  is  less  complete 
and  far-reaching  than  that  of  the  moral  consciousness 
in  our  own  time.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  self-denial  in  matters  of  sexual  indulgence.  And 
the  change  which  has  thus  taken  place  in  our  moral 
consciousness  does  not  mean  merely  that  we  have  ex- 
tended the  range  within  which  certain  virtues  are  ap- 
plicable. It  involves  also  a  deepening  of  our  concep- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  the  virtue  rests.  "The 
principles  from  which  it  was  derived"'  by  the  Greek 
moralists,  "so  far  as  they  were  practically  available 
and  tenable,  seem  to  have  been  twofold.  One  was 
that  all  indulgence  should  be  avoided  which  unfitted  a 
man  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  peace  or  war; 
the  other,  that  such  a  check  should  be  kept  on  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  as  might  prevent  them  from  issuing  in  what 
a  Greek  knew  as  Sffpti — a  kind  of  self-assertion  and 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  others  in  respect  of  person 
and  property,  for  which  we  have  not  an  equivalent 
name,  but  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  antithesis  of 
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the  civil  spirit"  Another  prevalent  notion  among 
Greek  philosophers  was  ' '  that  the  kind  of  pleasure  with 
which  temperance  has  to  do  is  in  some  way  unworthy 
of  man,  because  one  of  which  the  other  animals  are 
susceptible."  "Society  was  not  in  a  state  in  which 
the  principle  that  humanity  in  the  person  of  every  one 
is  to  be  treated  always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a 
means,  could  be  apprehended  in  its  full  universality  ; 
and  it  is  this  principle  alone,  however  it  may  be  stated, 
wbich  affords  a  rational  ground  for  the  obligation  to 
chastity  as  we  understand  it.  The  society  of  modem 
Christendom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  far  enough  from 
acting  upon  it,  but  in  its  conscience  it  recognizes  the 
principle  as  it  was  not  recognized  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  legal  investment  of  every  onewith  personal  rights 
makes  it  impossible  for  one  whose  mind  is  open  to  the 
claims  of  others  to  ignorethewrongof  treating  a  woman 
as  the  servant  of  his  pleasures  at  the  cost  of  her  own  de- 
gradation. Though  the  wrong  is  still  habitually  done^ 
it  is  done  under  a  rebuke  of  conscience  to  which  a 
Greek  of  Aristotle's  time,  with  most  women  about  him 
in  slavery,  and  without  even  the  capacity  (to  judge 
from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers)  for  an  ideal  of 
society  in  which  this  should  be  otherwise,  could  not 
have  been  sensible.  The  sensibility  could  only  arise 
in  sequence  upon  that  change  in  the  actual  structure  of 
society  through  which  the  human  person,  as  such,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  became  the  subject  of  rights."  ' 
Thus  we  have  here,  not  merely  an  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  virtue,  but  also  a  deeper  conception  of 
the  principle  upon  which  it  rests.  And  the  same  truth 
might  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  other  virtues.    The 
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principle  of  the  virtues,  in  fact,  becomes  universalized, 
and  ceases  to  attach  itself  simply  to  this  or  that  particular 
mode  of  manifestation.  And  atongf  with  this  universa- 
lization  there  comes  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  in- 
wardness of  the  virtuous  life.  So  long;  as  the  virtues 
are  connected  only  with  particular  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion in  social  life  (e.  g.  courage  with  the  activities  of 
war),  they  seem  to  be  little  more  than  outer  facts. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  essence  of 
the  virtues  consists  in  the  application  of  a  certain  prin- 
ciple, whatever  may  be  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, we  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  their  essence 
lies  rather  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual  heart  than 
in  the  particular  forms  of  outward  action.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greeks  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this 
essentially  inward  character  of  the  virtues.  They 
knew — I.  e.  their  best  thinkers  knew — that  the  virtues 
are  not  virtues  at  all  unless  they  are  accompanied  with 
purity  of  heart  and  will,  unless  they  are  done  too  xaXob 
tvsxa,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  beautiful  or  noble.  But 
the  recognition  of  this  has  been  very  much  deepened  ■ 
by  the  growth  of  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  principles  on  which  the  virtues  rest, 

§  6.  New  Obligations. — In  the  preceding  section  we 
have  seen  that  the  deepening  of  the  conception  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  virtues  rest  is  accompanied  by 
nn  extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  application.  The 
expansion  of  our  ideas  of  obligation  which  takes  place 
it!  this  way  is  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind     Wa 

1  It  Bcems  to  me  that  Green  somewhat  exaggeratea  the  unit; 
of  sentiment  on  this  point  in  the  Greek  and  Christian  moral  con- 
BCiousne3s,/&idL,p.37i  seq.,p.  388,  Ac.  But  no  doubt  there  is  greater 
danger  in  unduly  emphaakliig  the  divergcDce  between  them. 
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leam  to  reco|fnize  that  what  applies  to  the  Greek  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Barbarian,  that  what  applies  to  the 
Jew  applies  equally  to  the  Gentile,  that  what  applies 
to  men  applies  equally  to  women.  But  along  with 
this  expansion  there  is  another  of  a  less  simple  kind, 
by  which  we  become  aware  of  obligations  that  present 
themselves  to  our  minds  as  new  rather  than  as  mere 
extensions  of  the  old  ones.  Thus,  when  the  Christian 
conception  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  was  intro- 
duced,  it  seemed  to  bring  with  it  an  obligation  of  pro- 
pagandism  which  had  not  been  felt  in  the  same  way 
before.  The  recognition  of  the  infinite  issues  at  stake 
in  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind,  and  of  the  in- 
terest in  these  issues  which  belongs  to  every  individ- 
ual soul,  rendered  It  an  imperative  obligation  on  those 
who  accepted  the  Christian  doctrine  to  endeavour,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  subsequently  acquired  of  the  gradual 
way  in  which  the  moral  nature  develops,  has  modified 
the  obligation  of  preaching,  and  transformed  it  into 
the  obligation  to  make  intellectual  and  moral  education 
universally  accessible.  Again,  the  knowledge  that  has 
recently  been  acquired  of  the  relation  between  men 
and  animals  has  led  to  a  transformation  of  our  view 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  latter  ought  to 
be  treated.  It  would  be  going  somewhat  too  far  to 
describe  this  transformation  by  saying  that  wo  have 
extended  to  the  lower  animals  the  same  conception  of 
rights  and  obligations  as  we  apply  to  men.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  any  such  extension 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  absurd ;  and  even  with 
respect  to  the  highest  of  them,  unless  we  allow  that 
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they  are  self-conscious,  rational  beings,  with  a  moral 
life  like  that  of  man  (which  even  their  best  friends 
scarcely  claim  for  them),  we  cannot  acknowledge  that 
they  possess  rights,  in  any  strict  interpretation  of  the 
term.  All  that  we  seem  entitled  to  say  is,  that  we 
havebe^n  to  recognize  that  the  animal  consciousness 
has  a  certain  kinship  with  our  own,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover in  it  traces  of  feelings,  perceptions,  and  instincts 
that  appear  to  be  on  the  way  towards  the  development 
of  a  mora!  life,  and  that  consequently  we  feel  bound 
to  treat  the  animals,  at  least  in  their  higher  forms,  in 
a  way  that  is  semi-human— in  a  way  approximating 
to  that  in  which  we  treat  children,  in  whom  also  the 
moral  consciousness,  to  which  rights  attach,  is  not 
fully  developed."  But  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
relationship  has,  in  recent  times,  extended  even  further 
than  this.  Even  with  inanimate  nature  we  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  a  certain  kinship  ;  and  this  has  given 
rise  in  some  minds  to  a  more  or  less  vague  sentiment 
that  even  natural  scenery  possesses  a  certain  quasi- 
right  to  exist,  and  ought  not  to  be  ■wantonly  outraged. 

In  noticing  such  extensions  of  our  obligations  as 
these,  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  also 
some  obligations  of  which  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that, 
in  more  primitive  times,  the  consciousness  of  the 
mutual  obligations  of  master  and  servant  was  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now.  This  must  be  fully  admitted. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 

'  I  need  hardiy  aay  that  I  do  not  intend  this  passage  to  be  talcen 
as  a  complete  discussion  of  this  difficult  question.  The  quasi-ng^ia 
of  children,  for  instance,  must  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  lower 
animals,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  actually  on  the  way  to  become 
rational,  whereas  the  latter  are  not 
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partial  obliteration  of  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  is 
partly  due  to  an  extension  of  the  sphere  within  which 
our  obligations  hold.  The  intensity  of  the  personal 
relationship  between  master  and  servant  (which,  how- 
ever, is  often  greatly  exaggerated)  was  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  no  human  obligation  was  acknowledged 
except  what  was  due  to  that  particular  relationship. 
The  servant  was  supposed  to  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  master  for  the  protection  and  patronage  vouch- 
safed to  him."  The  obligation  recognized  on  the  side 
of  the  master  was,  I  am  afraid,  generally  of  a  much 
vaguer  character.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recog- 
nize the  obligation  of  man  to  man,  as  such,  independ- 
ently of  any  special  relationships.  That  this  recogfni- 
tion  of  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  has  practically  weakened 
the  narrower  ties,  seems  to  be  partly  true.  It  is 
always  more  difficult  to  act  up  to  the  requirements  of 
a  large  obligation  than  to  those  of  a  small  on&  But 
this  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  perceiving  that  there 
has  been  a  great  extension  of  the  sphere  of  acknow- 
ledged duty. 

§  7.  Moral  Change  and  Changs  of  Envixonmbnt. — 
The  question  is  sometimes  raised*  whether  the  exten- 
sion which  thus  takes  place  in  our  view  of  moral 
obligation  is  in  reality  due  to  a  development  of  our 
moral  consciousness,  or  only  to  a  change  in  our  en- 
vironment Thus,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves '  in  modem  times  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  general  development  of  our  industrial  methods ; 

tC/.  Buckie's  History  of  CivilUaUon,  VoL  IIL,  p.  335^  See  alM 
above,  pp.  31M.  note  i,  and  346,  note  i. 

*  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  EOiics^  p.  aag  seq. 

•  C^.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III.,  chap,  il, 

-glc 
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and  it  may  be  su^ested  that  the  attempt  to  rest  the 
movement  in  this  direction  on  general  considerations 
of  the  rights  of  men  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  modern  age.  Now  it  seems 
clear  that  the  general  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
abolishing  slavery  (which  Aristotle  could  not  acknow- 
ledge), and  with  this  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
actually  abolishing  it,  was  really  due  to  the  develop-, 
ment  of  economic  conditions.  And  a  similar  remark! 
would  apply  in  most  other  cases  in  which  an  extension 
of  recognized  obligations  occurs.  It  is  so,  for  instance, 
also  with  the  movement  towards  the  emancipation  of  \ 
women.  New  industrial  conditions  have  pushed  for- 
ward the  demand  for  it  But  this  fact  need  not  in  any 
way  stumble  us,  or  make  us  hesitate  the  more  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  moral  advance.  Doubtless  the 
moral  life  does  not  grow  up  m  vacuo.  It  is  relative 
throughout  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  nurtured. 
It  grows  by  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  power,  by  the  increase  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  action.  The  moral  life  is  thus  constantly  being 
determined  anew  by  the  new  conditions  and  combina- 
tions presented  for  solution,  and  by  the  new  directions 
in  which  possible  solutions  appear.'  But  its  growth  is 
not  therefore  the  less  real.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  carried  out,  must  be  well  aware  that,  however 
true  it  may  be  that  industrial  conditions  made  it  pos- 
sible, that  industrial  conditions  first  brought  tt  to  men's 
minds,  and  first  won  for  it  a  general  acceptance,  how- 

^  The  spirit  of  man  "  makes  contemporary  life  the  object  on  whitA 
it  acta ;  itself  being  the  infinite  impulse  of  activity  to  idter  its  fonn&' 
Hegel's  Philosophy  ofUiilory  (English  translation),  p.  315 

.ogle 
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ever  true  it  may  even  be  that  commercial  and  merely 
political  motives  weighed  most  strongly  with,  the  rank 
and  file  of  those  who  fought  for  its  accomplishment, 
yet  the  inspiration  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, without  which  the  necessary  self-sacrifice  would 
never  have  been  undergone,  was  at  bottom  purely 
moral.  Mere  external  changes  may  bring  the  need  of 
a  moral  reform  to  light ;  but  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
thus  serve  to  awaken  a  moral  consciousness  that  the 
world  is  moved  by  them. 

§  6,  The  Ideal  Universe. — ^The  fact  of  moral  progress 
causes  it  to  be  not  entirely  true  that  the  good  man, 
and  especially  the  moral  genius  (who  is  generally  at 
the  same  time  a  moral  reformer),  lives  within  a  uni- 
verse constituted  by  actually  existing  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, or  even  by  ideals  that  are  definitely  acknow- 
ledged at  a  given  time  and  place.  What  is  said  of 
Abraham  may  be  applied  to  the  moral  life  generally. 
"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out 
into  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  in- 
heritance, obeyed  ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  weni  .  .  .  For  he  looked  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God." 
The  spirit  of  man,  in  its  moral  growth,  looks  continu- 
ally for  such  a  city.  It  is  continually  ' '  moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realized."  It  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  actually  established  at  any  time 
and  place,  and  even  with  the  ideals  that  arc  customa- 
rily recognized,  and  presses  forward  towards  a  form  of 
life  that  shall  be  more  complete,  consistent,  and  satis- 
fying.'    Hence  the  perennial  interest  ofUtopias  and 

'  "  That  which  gives  life  its  ke3Tiotc  is,  not  what  men  think  good, 
but  what  they  think  besL    True,  thia  ia  not  the  part  of  belief  whicJl 
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poetic  dreams  and  anticipations  of  better  modes  of 
existence.  The  danger,  in  such  dreams  and  anticipa- 
tions, is  that  they  are  apt  to  represent  only  a  partial 
and  abstract  phase  in  the  development  of  life,  and  to 
involve  some  loss  of  hold  upon  its  concrete  content. 
In  this  sense,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  wiser  than  its  wisest  men. 
The  fresh  intuitions  of  the  prophets,  who  are  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  require  to  be  re- 
interpreted in  the  light  of  the  practical  good  sense  of 
those  who  are  at  home  on  it  The  prophetic  seer  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  blinded  by  his  own  light,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  him  darkness.  Hence 
the  melancholy  which  Carlyle  regarded  as  at  the  basis 
is  embodied  in  conduct ;  the  ordinary  man  tries  to  avoid  only  what 
Is  obviously  wrong;  the  t>est  of  men  does  not  always  make  us 
aware  that  he  is  striving  after  what  is  right  We  do  not  see  people 
growing  into  the  resemblance  of  what  they  admire  ;  it  is  much  if 
we  can  see  them  growing  into  the  unlikeness  of  that  which  they 
condemn.  But  the  dominant  influence  of  life  lies  ever  in  the  un- 
realized. While  all  that  we  discern  is  the  negative  aspect  of  a 
man's  ideal,  that  ideal  itself  lives  by  admiration  which  never  clothes 
itself  in  word  or  deed.  In  seeing  what  he  avoids  we  judge  only 
the  least  important  part  of  his  standard ;  it  is  that  which  he  never 
Btrives  to  realize  in  hia  own  person  which  makes  him  what  he  is. 
The  average,  secular  man  of  to-day  is  a  different  being  because 
Christendom  has  hallowed  the  precept  to  give  the  cloak  to  him 
who  asks  the  coat ;  it  would  be  easier  to  argue  that  this  claim  for 
what  most  would  call  an  impossible  virtue  has  been  injurious  than 
that  it  Ixas  been  impotent,  Christianity  has  moulded,  character 
where  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discern  that  if  has  influenced  con- 
duct. Not  the  criminal  code.,  but  the  counsel  of  ferfeclion  shows  us 
what  a  nation  Is  becoming;  and  he  who  casts  on  any  set  of  duties 
the  shadow  of  the  second  best,  so  far  as  he  is  successful,  does  more 
to  influence  the  moral  ideal  tlian  he  who  succeeds  in  passing  anew 
law."  These  suggestive,  and  even  profound  remarks  are  taken 
from  Miss  Wedgwood's  work  on  The  Moral  Ideal  (p.  373).    Tti0 
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of  all  true  insig:ht— -the  pessimism  and  despair  which 
cloud  the  consciousness,  so  long  as  it  sees  only  the 
imperfection  and  incompleteness  of  all  actual  achieve- 
ment in  the  moral  life,  in  contrast  with  the  partial 
Pisgah-sight  of  something  better  lobe  attained;  and 
does  not  yet  perceive,  what  is  often  the  deeper  truth, 
that  the  germs  of  the  better  are  already  at  work  In  the 
partly  good,  and  may  even  be  contained  in  what  pre- 
sents itself  at  first  as  simply  bad. 

The  recognition,  however,  of  this  moral  faith,  this 
presence  of  the  consciousness  of  an  unattained  and  even 
unformulated  ideal,  leads  us  at  once  into  the  region  of 
poetry  and  religion,  which  in  a  manner  transcend 
morality.  The  consideration  of  these  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  present  subject ;  but  we  may  conclude 
with  a  chapter  on  the  relationship  between  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  in  which  the  place  of  religion  will  be  in- 
cidentally referred  to.' 

'The  whole  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  most  admirablj 
treated  in  Muirbead^  EUmenis  e/ Ethics,  Book  V. 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

ZTHICS  AND  HBTAPHTSICS. 

§  I.  General  Remarks, -/it  must  be  evident  to  the 
discerning  reader  that,  in  what  has  gone  before,  we 
have  occasionally  been  skating  on  rather  thin  ice.     The 
ultimate  questions  to  which  we  have  been  led  have 
not  received  any  quite  satisfactory  solution.     We  have 
perhaps  seen  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  theories  of 
Ethics  more  fully  than  we  have  seen  the  sufficiency  of 
that  which  we  have  been  led  to  adopt. \  The  truth  is 
that  the  theory  of  Ethics  which  seems  most  satisfactory   1 
has  a  metaphysical  basis,  and  without  the  considera-  ' 
tion  of  that  basis  there  can  be  no  thorough  understand- 
ing of  it.     If  we  could  have  satisfied  ourselves  with  a  \ 
Hedonistic  theory,  a  psychological  basis  might  perhaps 
have  sufficed.     On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  the  current  \\ 
evolution  theories  could  be  accepted,  we  might  look   ■* 
for  our  basis  in  the  study  of  biology.     But  if  we  rest  1 
our  view  of  Ethics  on  the  idea  of  the  development  of 
the  ideal  self  or  of  the  rational  universe,  the  significance 
of  this  cannot  be  made  fully  apparent  without  a  meta- 
physical examination  of  the  nature  of  the  self ;  nor  can 
its  validity  he  established  except  by  a  discussion  of  the   i 
reality  of  the  rational  universe.     Some  further  exami- 
nation of  this  point  seems  now  to  be  demanded. 

§8,  Valwity  or  the  Ideal. — The  general  result  of 
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our  inquiry  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  We  have 
seen  that  the  moral  consciousness  presents  itself  first 
of  all  in  the  form  of  law,  a  supreme  command  or  cate- 
gorical imperative  imposed  on  the  will  of  the  individuaL 
Hence,  when  reflection  begins  on  the  nature  of  morality, 
the  first  theory  which  presents  itself  is  one  that  con- 
ceives of  it  as  an  absolute  law  of  Duty.  But  this 
breaks  down,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  when  this 
idea  is  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  yield  no  con- 
tent The  next  form  in  which  the  idea  of  morality 
presents  itself  is  that  of  the  Good ;  and  this  is  naturally 
thought  of  at  first  simply  as  that  which  satisfies  desire, 
t.  e.  as  the  pleasant.  But  the  pleasant  is  formless,  just 
as  the  law  of  Duty  is  empty  ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  look 
for  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  Good  This  is 
found  in  the  idea  of  the  complete  realization  of  the 
essential  nature  of  mankind.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  man- 
kind ill  its  concrete  development.  Accordingly,  we 
have  been  led  to  notice,  in  a  brief  and  summary  fashion, 
the  ways  in  which  the  realization  of  humanity  may 
be  regarded  as  accomplishing  itself  through  the  various 
institutions  of  social  life,  through  the  duties  and  virtues 
which  grow  up  in  connection  with  these,  through  the 
growth  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and  through 
the  progressive  development  of  human  history. 
Through  these  various  activities  mankind  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  attaining  to  that  complete  rationality 
which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  complete 
grasping  of  the  world  of  experience,  and  bringing  it 
into  intelligible  relationship  to  ourselves.  This  process 
cannot  be  seen  to  complete  itself  within  the  actual 
moral  life  of  mankind  :  and  the  ideal  involved  in  the 
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moral  life  is  consequently  unfulSlled.  Life  remains  at 
the  best  incomplete — a  noble  work,  it  maybe,  but  a 
torso.  Now  this  incompleteness  in  the  concrete  reali- 
zation of  the  moral  ideal  brings  with  it  the  further  de- 
fect that  the  validity  of  the  moral  ideal  is  not  fully 
made  apparent  in  the  course  of  its  concrete  Tealization. 
If  mankind  could  be  supposed  actually  to  attain  that 
complete  development  of  human  faculty,  that  complete 
bringing  of  the  world  into  intelligible  and  harmonious 
relationship  to  the  human  consciousness,  at  which  we 
may  be  said  to  aim,  the  result  would  no  doubt  be  seen 
to  be  so  satisfying  in  itself  that  if  would  be  impossible 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  ideal  as  an  object  of 
human  effort.  But  this  complete  justification  is  not 
possible  so  long  as  the  process  is  not  fully  worked  out. 
Now  it  is  this  insufficiency  in  the  moral  life  that  leads 
us  to  the  point  of  view  of  religion  ;  and  perhaps  some 
consideration  of  the  latter  may  enable  us  to  see  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  problem  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  moral  consciousness. 

§  3.  Morality  and  Religion. — Matthew  Arnold,  as 
is  well  known,  defined  religion  as  "morality  touched 
with  emotion."  "This,"  remarks  Mr.  Muirhead,* 
"  does  not  carry  us  far.  Emotion  is  not  a  distinctive 
mark  of  religious  conduct.  All  conduct  .  .  .  is  touched 
with  emotion,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  conduct  at 
all."  This  criticism  is  perhaps  not  entirely  fair.  All 
conduct  is  in  a  sense  touched  with  emotion — /.  e.  it 
involves  an  element  of  feeling.  So  does  all  conscious 
life.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  distinguishing 
between  emotional  and  unemotional  acts  and  states. 
In  ordinary  life  the  element  of  feeling  is  to  all  intents 
1  Elements  of  Ethics,  n.  18a  1 
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in  abeyance.  It  influences  us  quietly,  but  does  not 
rise  into  prominence.  We  do  what  19  in  harmony  with 
our  habits  and  convictions ;  we  shun  what  is  io  di^ 
cord  with  tliem  :  but  our  attention  is  not  specially 
directed  to  the  agrecableness  of  the  one  or  the  disagre©- 
ableness  of  the  other.  The  one  does  not  thrill  us,  and 
the  other  does  not  jar  upon  us  or  shock  us.  This  is 
the  case  so  long  as  we  are  living  steadily  within  the 
universe  to  which  we  have  become  habituated.  And 
we  are  so  living  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that 
conduct  which  we  describe  as  moral.  Even  the  saint 
or  hero  may  perform  saintly  or  heroic  acts  with  no 
consciousness  that  he  is  doing  anything  particular, 
and  consequently  with  no  sense  either  of  harmony 
disturbed  or  of  harmony  restored.  The  more  entirely 
he  is  absorbed  in  his  work,  the  more  likely  is  this  to 
be  the  case.  Still  more  is  it  the  case  that  the  "good 
neighbour"  and  the  "honest  citizen"  go  about  their 
avocations,  for  the  most  part,  with  no  particular  stir- 
rings of  the  breast  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
Arnold  was  probably  so  far  in  the  right,  that  the  reli- 
gious attitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  simply  moral, 
is  at  least  generally  characterized  {as  is  also  the  artistic) 
by  a  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  emotion.  Still,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Muirhead  in  thinking  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  definition  is  inadequate,  and  this  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  although  it  seema  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  all  conduct  is  in  any  special  sense  char- 
acterized by  emotion,  yet  conduct  is  frequently  emo- 
tional without  being,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
religious.  Conduct  becomes  emotional  whenever  our 
attention  is  strongly  directed  to  some  end,  affected  by 
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our  conduct,  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  su- 
premely important  Now  this  end  may  or  may  not  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  we  ordinarily  designate  religious.  In 
a  hotly-contested  political  election,  a  man  may  perform 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  under  a  strong  emotional  influence, 
which  in  some  cnses  has  been  so  powerful  as  to  pro- 
duce death.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  say  that  his  con- 
duct is  more  religious  than  that  of  the  good  workman 
who  carefully  finishes  his  job,  without  feeling  that 
anything  particular  is  at  stake.  Or  again,  when  one 
of  the  parents  of  a  large  family  suddenly  dies,  leaving 
the  whole  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other, 
the  sense  of  this  new  responsibility,  in  a  conscientious 
person,  will  generally  cause  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
family  to  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  performed  with 
a  keener  feeling  than  before  of  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  say  that  it  is  thereby 
rendered  more  religious.  The  truth  is  that  the  emo- 
tional quality  of  our  actions  depends  largely  on  the 
question  whether  they  are  habitual  acts,  acts  that 
belong  to  the  ordinary  universe  within  which  we  live, 
or  whether  we  are  rising  into  an  unfamiliar  universe. 
Now  it  maybe  readily  granted  that  religion,  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word,  can  hardly  be  made  so  habi- 
tual as  not  to  involve  some  uplifting  of  the  soul,  some 
withdrawal  from  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  life  to  a 
more  comprehensive  or  more  profound  apprehension 
of  the  M'orld  and  of  our  relations  to  it  Hence  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  involve  emotion.  Kven  the  Amor  inlel- 
leclualis  Dei  of  Spinoza,  however  purely  intellectual  it 
may  be,  is  still  amor.  But  conduct  may  involve  strong 
and  deep  emotion  and  yet  not  be  specially  religious. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  Matthew  Arnold's  definiti(m  . 

oulc 
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seems  to  err  not  merely  by  including  much  which 
would  not,  ill  any  ordinary  sense,  be  regarded  as  re- 
ligion, but  also  by  excluding  much  which  would 
naturally  fall  under  that  category.  Some  religions 
have  scarcely  any  direct  bearing  on  the  moral  life. 
Even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  typical  of  all  religions,  was  largely  a  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  Their  gods  were  not  con- 
spicuously respectable  ;  and  though  in  an  indirect  way 
they  had  an  ennobling  Influence  on  Greek  life,  yet  they 
werenot  consciously  set  up  as  models  of  moral  conduct, 
nor  did  the  worship  of  them  involve  any  direct  incite- 
ment to  virtue.  They  did  indeed,  stand  to  some  ex- 
tent as  representations  of  the  social  bond  ;  so  that  to 
violate  social  order  was  to  offend  against  the  gods  of 
the  society.  But  this  was  rot  perhaps  their  most  pro- 
minent characteristic.  And  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  forms  of  religion.  ■  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 
that  religion  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  moral  life. 

§  4.  Thz  Relation  of  Religion  to  Art. — The  connec- 
tion of  religion  with  Ethics,  in  fact,  appears  to  he  very 
similar  to  the  connection  of  art  with  Ethics  ; "  and  we 

•  E.  g.,  the  Scandinavian.  The  reliEion  of  Ihe  Romans,  on  Ihe 
other  hand,  was  strongly  moral  (Cf.  Froude's  C/rsar,  p.  12).  No 
doubt,  even  Ihe  Scandinavian  and  early  German  mythologies  con- 
tained some  strongly-marked  ethical  traits :  Cf.  Carlyle'a  Heroes  and 
Hero-Worship,  sect  I.,  and  Prof.  PfJeiderer's  article  on  "The  Na- 
tional Traits  of  the  Germans  as  seen  in  their  Religion,"  in  (he  Inler- 
imlitmal  Journal  of  Ethics  !ot  October,  1891  (voLiiL,  No.  i,  pp.  2—7). 

»  A  chapter  dealing  with  this  subject,  wtiich  appeared  in  the  earlier 
edition  of  this  Manual,  has  lieen  omitted,  partly  from  want  of  space, 
and  partly  because  it  was  fell  that  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject  in 
a  handbook  like  this  is  necessarily  too  slight  to  be  ot  any  vaiu& 
The  remarks  in  the  present  chapter  will  probably  be  found  sa&- 
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may  understand  the  connection  better  by  noticing  the 
relation  of  art  to  religion.  Carlyle  was  fond  of  remind- 
ing us  of  the  connection  between  the  terms  "Worship" 
and  "  Worthship."  What  we  worship  is  what  we  re- 
gard as  having  supreme  worth  or  value.  Religion,  in 
ehort,  like  art,  is  concerned  with  ideals.  But  while  the 
ideals  of  art  are  beautiful  objects  that  yield  an  imme- 
diate satisfaction,  the  ideals  of  religion  are  rather  objects 
that  are  regarded  as  having  supreme  and  ultimate 
worth.  In  their  immediate  aspect  theymayhave  "no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  them."  For  the  same 
reason  the  ideals  of  religion  must  be  regarded  as  true. 
Art,  aiming  at  an  immediate  satisfaction,  may  be  partly 
dream.  No  doubt,  if  it  is  to  be  great  art,  it  must  keep 
close  to  reality ;  and  even  its  most  imaginative  crea- 
tions must  express  some  inner  truth  in  nature  or  in 
morals.  Indeed,  in  its  highest  forms  art  approaches 
very  closely  to  religion.  But  still  it  is  never  necessary 
that  the  creations  of  art  should  be  absolutely  true.  It 
is  enough  that  they  should  be  beautiful  suggestions  of 
truth.  Even  in  the  highest  regions  of  art,  such  a  work 
as  Shakespeare's  Tempest  has  no  literal  truth.  There 
are  no  Calibans  or  Ariels ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our 
appreciation  of  the  play  that  we  should  actually  believe 
that  there  are  any.  We  can  feel  the  whole  beauty  of 
it,  and  yet  be  well  aware  that  all  the  creations  in  it  are 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  Religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  us  ideals  which  are  regarded  as 
realities,  and  even  as  the  most  real  of  things.  The 
Homeric  gods,  as  depicted  in  the  poems,  are  poetic 
creations;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
dently  intelligible  without  reference  to  the  preliminary  chapter  on 
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them  to  be  anything  but  dreams — stgnificanl  dreams, 
no  doubt,  but  still  dreams.  As  worshipped  by  the 
Greek  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gods  were  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  realities.  Hegel,  indeed,  has  con- 
trasted the  Greek  with  the  Christian  religion,  by  saying 
that  the  gods  of  the  former  were  mere  creations  of  the 
imagination.*  This  is  partly  true.  The  Greeks  were 
an  artistic  much  more  than  a  religious  people ;  and 
their  gods  never  became,  in  any  complete  sense, 
definitely  established  objects  of  belief.  But  just  to  this 
extent  they  remained  poetry  rather  than  religion.  So 
also  in  the  Christian  religion  there  are  many  mythical 
elements  which  have  beeti  made  subjects  of  poetry 
and  of  various  forms  of  artistic  representation.  We 
may  admire  the  paintings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin, 
and  feel  an  artistic  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  without  believing  that  they  are  anything  more 
than  beautiful  dreams.'    But  the  man  who  takes  Jesiis 

1  See  Wallace's  Logic  ofHeggl,  p.  233. 

*  No  doubt  there  are  stages  of  human  development  at  vhicfa  the 
distinction  here  indicated  is  scarcely  perceived.  To  the  Greeks,for 
Instance,  Homer  supplied  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  all  in 
on&  And  30,  no  doubt,  it  was  to  some  erient  in  the  great  ages  oC 
MeiUsval  art  At  such  periods  the  significance  of  art  for  a  nation's 
lite  is  much  greater  than  it  is  after  the  three  provinces  have  been 
more  rigidly  divided,  "  However  excellent,"  says  Hegel,"  we  think 
the  statues  of  the  Greek  gods,  however  nobly  and  perfectly  God  the 
Father  and  Christ  and  Mary  may  be  portrayed,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, our  knees  no  longer  bend."  See  Bosanquet's  Hislory  of 
MstheUc,  p.  344,  and  cf.  CaLrd's  Hegel,  pp.  ur-iz  Of  course,  the 
clearer  distinction  in  modern  times  between  art  and  philosophy  or 
religion  need  not  in  the  end  cause  our  art  to  be  less  perfect  or  less 
serious  than  that  of  the  ancient  world.  For  we  may  still  recf^niie 
that  art  is  the  best  expression  of  all  that  is  deepest  in  philos<^hj 
and  religion.  But  it  is  necessarily  dethroned  from  its  fcamer  unique 
positioa    Homer  and  Dante  may  liave  been  treated  as  authoritUn 
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as  a  supreme  object  of  worship  necessarily  regards  him 
as  real  and  as  the  greatest  of  realities. 

§  5.  The  Necessity  of  Religion. — Religion,  being 
-.  thus  akin  to  art,  is  related  to  Ethics  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  art  is.  It  carries  us,  in  a  sense,  beyond 
the  moral  life,  by  raising  us  to  the  idea  of  a  sphere  of 
attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  struggle.  And 
this  it  does,  not,  like  art,  in  the  way  of  hint  and  sug- 
gestion, but  rather  in  the  way  of  definite  conviction. 
Such  convictions  are  a  necessity  of  man's  life — a  neces- 
sity partly  mteilectual  and  partly  moral  ■  Both  on  the 
intellectual  and  on  the  moral  side  this  necessity  may 
be  said  to  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the  incom- 
pleteness and  inadequacy  of  our  experience.  On  the 
purely  intelleclual  side  this  presents  itself  as  a  feeling 
of  wonder  at  the  inexplicable  in  nature.  Out  of  this 
wonder,  as  Plato  taught,  all  science  arises.  But  the 
imagination  outruns  science,  and  creates  explanations 
for  itself;  and  even  after  science  has  done  its  best, 
there  remains  a  sense  of  unexplained  mystery  into 
which  we  still  seek  to  press.  On  the  moral  side,  in 
like  manner,  there  is  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  our 
ordinary  experi^ic^^a  want  of  completeness  in  our 
lives,  a  want  of  poetic  justice  in  our  fates.  It  is  chiefly 
on  this  side  that  religion  touches  on  Ethics.  But  even 
the  demand  for  intellectual  explanation  expresses  a 
moral  need.  It  is  the  desire  to  be  at  home  within  our 
universe,  and  not  to  be  confronted  at  every  turn  with 
alien  mysteries.     In  an  unintelligible  world  we  could 

Shakeapeare  and  Goethe  are  regarded  only  as  exponents  and  illusira' 
fon.    But  perhaps  (hey  have  gained  in  breadth  what  they  have  loat 

in  height    Cf.  Bosanquel,  op.  cit,  p.  461 
1  See  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  chap.  iv.  , 
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not  lead  a  moral  life,  because  we  should  not  know 
what  ends  to  propose  to  ourselvt;^,  or  how  to  set  about 
realizing  them.'  Hence  even  when  the  imagination 
constructs  myths  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  clouds 
or  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  is  indirectly  serving  mo- 
rality. It  saves  us  from  that  prosaic  abandonment  in 
which  the  higher  life  expires — that  state  ia  which  as 
Wordsworth  complains,  "Little  we  see  in  nature  that 
is  ours."  Natural  religions,  like  that  of  the  Greeits, 
save  us  in  some  measure  from  this.  They  enable  us 
in  the  presence  of  nature  to 

"  Have  glimpses  that  may  make  us  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  Ihe  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Even  here,  then,  the  religious  imagination  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  moral  life.  Still,  it  is  chiefly  in  so  far 
as  it  supplies  a  relief  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral 
life  itself  that  religion  touches  on  Ethics.  On  this 
aspect  we  must  now  look  a  little  more  closely. 

§  6.  The  Failvrk  ov  Life, — Those  who  fix  their  at- 
tention on  the  lives  of  individuals  have  always  suf- 
ficient ground  for  Pessimism.  Even  the  most  favoured 
human  beings  attain  only  a  small  part  of  what  they 
hope  ;  and  what  they  hope  is  generally  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  would  wish  to  be  able  to  hope. 
And  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  scarcely 
seem  to  get  the  length  of  hope  at  all.     Nor  is  it  merely 

1  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  intellectual  scepticism  is  apt  to 
have  a  detrimental  efTect  on  the  moral  life.  This  effect  was  strongly 
insisted  on  by  Plalo,  and,  in  more  recent  limes,  by  Carlyle.  Descartes 
also,  in  the  pur&uit  of  hta  intellectual  scepticism,  felt  the  need  o( 
guarding  himself  against  its  moral  accompanimenL  See  his  Du- 
toursc  of  Uelhod,  Part  IIL    Burke  also  emphasized  tbla  punt 
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that  the  average  individual  does  not  get  so  much  out 
of  life  as  he  could  wish.  The  apparent  unfairness  of 
fate  is  equally  galling.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  the 
wicked  flourishing  "  like  the  green  bay  tree  "  offends 
the  moral  sense  even  more  than  the  failures  of  the 
i|%hteou9 ;  and  this  not  from  envy,  but  from  a  sense 
of  injustice. 

§7.  Thb  Failurb  or  Societt. — Some  consolation 
may  be  found,  indeed,  for  the  failure  of  the  individual 
life  in  the  confidence  that  society  at  least  goes  on  ad- 
vancing. But  the  progress  of  society  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  compensating  for  individual  failure. 
Society  is  not  an  entity  apart  from  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  if  the  individuals  fail,  society  cannot 
hav^wholly  succeeded.  It  might  be  argued,  indeed, 
that  it  is  moving  towards  success,  towards  some  "  far- 
off  divine  event."  Still  no  such  event  could  be  morally 
satisfactory  if  it  were  reached,  so  to  speak,  by  tramp- 
ling over  the  fallen  bodies  of  generations  of  men  who 
"all  died  not  having  received  the  promises."'  And 
even  the  poor  comfort  that  society  advances,  does  not 
seem  an  altogether  certain  hope.  In  nearly  all  ages 
wise  men  have  *been  inclined  to  think  that  they  and 
their  generation  were  no  better  than  their  fathers; 
and  even  if  we  can  on  the  whole  trace  a  line  of 
progress  through  the  lives  of  nations,  "yet  progress 
has  many  receding  waves,"  *  and  in  nearly  every  case 
it  seems  to  be  followed  in  the  end  by  a  period  of  cor- 

I  This  point  is  strikingly  emphasized  in  Prof.  A.  Seth's  pamphlet 
on  The  Present  Position  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  near  the  end. 
C/  also  his  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  128,  With  much  of 
what  is  said  in  both  these  places,  however,  1  do  not  agree. 

*  Swley's  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  773.  l^g  |e 
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niption  and  decline^  And  even  such  proi^ress  as  there 
is,  appears  only  to  lead  in  an  asymptotical  way  to 
the  goal  that  we  hope  for.  The  highest  civilizations 
that  have  ever  been  achieved,  have  been  accompanied 
by  corrupting  luxury  on  the  one  hand  and  degrading 
toil  and  misery  on  the  other ;  and  there  has  ncvtr 
been  a  time  at  which  the  most  deeply  moral  natures 
have  not  been  made  to  feel  that,  in  some  important 
respects,  the  world  was  out  of  joint,  and  that  neither 
they  nor  any  others  were  born  to  set  it  right.  Is  there, 
it  may  well  be  asked,  any  sober  and  certain  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  ?  If  not,  we 
must  regard  society  as  having  failed,  just  as,  for  the 
most  part,  the  individual  life  is  perceived  to  fail 

§  8.  The  Failure  of  Art. — Conscious  of  the  f^lure 
of  life  and  society,  many  of  the  finest  natures  have 
taken  refuge  in  art  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  his  poems,'  represents  Goethe  ns 
turning  from  the  vain  strife  of  his  age,  after  having  ex- 
posed its  weaknesses,  and  proclaiming  to  his  contem- 
■  poraries  as  their  last  resort — "  Art  still  has  truth,  take 
refuge  there."  And  indeed  in  the  same  poem  Matthew 
Arnold  describes  the  message  of  Wordsworth  to  his 
generation,  though  in  very  different  language,  as 
being  yet  substantially  the  same.  Seeing  the  folly 
and  confusion  of  the  actual  world  around  him,  he 
taught  his  age  to  set  it  aside,  and  seek  relief  in  feel- 
ing. But  this  is  a  somewhat  treacherous  refuge^ 
"Art  for  Art's  sake"  is  a  shallow  doctrine  at  the  best.* 
It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  art  is  play.     Ernst  is/  das 


ogle 
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Lehen,  heiter  isl  die  Kunsl.^  Men  may  seek  a  tem- 
porary relief  in  it  from  the  struggle  of  life ;  and  it 
may  be  a  not  unworthy  commendation  to  say  of  a 
great  poet — 

"  The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly— 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ?* 

But  even  this  service  can  be  rendered  to  U3  by  art 
only  so  long  as  it  is  believed  by  us  to  be  a  revelation 
of  a  deeper  truth  in  things.*  If  it  is  taken  merely  as 
art,  merely  as  a  beautiful  dream,  it  sinks  into  play, 
becomes  a  mere  refined  amusement,  and  loses  all  its 
real  power  over  the  human  spirit'  There  could 
hardly  be  any  worse  sign  of  an  age  than  that  it 
regards  art  as  a  mere  amusement,  as  a  mere  escape 
from  the  graver  problems  of  life.  In  the  jfreat  ages 
of  art,  there  has  always  been  a  faith  behind  the  art — 
a  belief  that  it  symbolizes  truths  that  are  eternal,  and 
that  can  be  expressed,  though  with  an  unspeakable 
loss  of  adequacy  and  completeness,  in  sober  prose  *  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  artistic  dreams.  Their  art  was, 
indeed,  in  a  sense,  play ;  but  It  was  a  playful  mode 
of  giving  utterance  to  the  exuberance  of  a  nation's 
faith,  and  as  such  it  had  the  highest  beauty  and  value. 

>  "  Life  is  serious,  art  is  joyous.'— Schiller.  Cj.  Bosanquet's  His- 
tory  of  Esthetic,  p.  3g6, 

*  On  the  relation  of  Beauty  to  Truth,  see  Caird's  Essays  on  Litera- 
ture and  Philosofhy,  vol  i.,  pp.  54-65,  151-154,  &C. ;  and  cf.  Bos3n< 
quel's  History  ofJEslhctic,  pp.  33^  458-460,  &c 

*  "  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  sacred  poet  to  the  '  idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day,'  but  only  to  him  who  can  express  the  deepest  and 
widest  interests  of  human  life."— Caird,  loc  eiL,  p.  154.  Cf.  also 
Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  ii.,  pp.  465-6 

*  Danteactually  gave  3  prose  interpretation  of  his  Divi'm  Comedy. 
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But  as  a  desperate  escape  from  scepticism  it  could  hare 
no  such  worth.  Its  dreams,  if  they  were  supposed  to 
be  altogether  unreal,  would  only  make  the  emptiness 
of  life  the  more  conspicuous.'  We  might  slill  feel  that 
they  were  beautiful ;  but  it  would  be  like  the  beautify- 
ing  of  a  sepulchre  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  The  soul 
would  have  gone  out  of  them. 

§  9.  Tub  Demand  for  the  Infikite. — "Man's Unhap- 
piness,"  says  Cartyle,  "comes  ofhis  greatness.  It  ia 
because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  which  with  all  his 
cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  finite."  The 
ideal  unity  of  our  self-consciouaness  demands  a  per- 
fectly harmonious  and  intelligible  universe;  and  this 
cannot  be  found  so  long  as  we '  see  the  world  in  its 
finite  aspect,  as  a  series  of  isolated  events  set  over 
against  each  other.  Art  partly  brealcs  down  this 
finitude,  and  lets  us  see  the  infinite  significance  of  it 
shining  through.*  But  it  does  this  in  a  form  that  is 
not  quite  adequate  to  the  truth — a  form  that  is  partly 
playful ;  and  we  return  from  its  ideals  to  the  actual 

>  Some  suggestive  remarks  na  (he  possibility  of  making  ait  a  sdb- 
Btitute  for  religion  will  be  found  ia  Duhring's  Email  der  Religion^ 
pp.  IO&-III.    See  ^so  Caird's  Hegel,  pp.  37'-& 

■  Carlyte  says  {Heroes  and  H era-Worship,  hect  III.)  that  music 
is  "a  kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that' 
Cf.  also  Caird's  Hegel,  pp.  112-114;  ^"^  Bee  the  passage  quoted 
from  Hegel  in  Bosanquct's  History  ofMstheHc,  p.  36L  "  For  in  art 
we  have  lo  do  with  no  mere  toy  of  pleasure  or  of  utility,  but  with 
the  liberation  of  the  mind  from  the  content  and  forms  of  the  linite, 
with  the  presence  and  union  of  the  Absolute  within  the  sensuous 
and  phenomenal,  and  with  an  unfolding  of  truth  which  is  ttot  ex- 
hausted in  the  evolution  of  nature,  hut  reveals  itself  in  the  world- 
bislory.  of  which  it  constitutes  the  most  beautiful  aspect  and  the  best 
reward  for  the  hard  toil  of  reality  and  the  tedious  labours  of  know 
kdgo." 
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world  with  all  our  discontent  again — sometimes,  in- 
deed, with  our  discontent  deepened  and  intensified. 
Art  reaches  its  intuitions  of  truth,  as  Browning  put  it, 
"at  first  leap  ;  "  and  often,  when  reflection  supervenes, 
we  find  that  what  we  have  received  is  not  a  solution 
of  our  problems,  but  at  most  the  suggestion  of  a  solu- 
tion. What  we  require  is  an  ideal  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  absolutely  real. 

§  10.  The  Two  Infinites, — Now  there  are  two  main 
forms  in  which  we  become  aware  of  the  infinite  as  a 
reality  within  our  experience — what  we  may  call  the 
purely  intellectual  form  and  the  moral  form.  These 
two  are  well  expressed  by  Kant  in  a  familiar  passage, 
in  which  he  slates  the  two  great  objects  of  reverence. ' 
"  Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increas- 
ing admiration  and  awe,  the  oflener  and  the  more 
steadily  we  reflect  on  them  :  ihe  starry  heavens  above 
and  Ike  moral  law  wUhin.  I  have  not  to  search  for 
them  and  conjecture  them  as  though  they  were  veiled 
in  darkness  or  were  in  the  transcendent  region  beyond 
my  horizon ;  I  see  them  before  me  and  connect  them 
directly  with  the  consciousness  of  my  existence.  The 
former  begins  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  external 
world  of  sense,  and  enlarges  my  connection  therein  to 
an  unbounded  extentwith  worlds  upon  worlds  and  sys- 
tems of  systems.  .  .  .  The  second  begins  from  my  in- 
visible self,  my  personality,  and  exhibits  me  in  a  world 
which  has  true  infinity,  but  which  is  traceable  only  by 
the  understanding,  and  with  which  I  discern  that  I  am 

1  Conclusion  of  Critique  ofPractkal  Reason  (Abbott's  translation], 
p.  26a  Cf.  also  Janet's  Theory  of  Morats,'Soo\.  III.,  chap,  xii.,  wliere 
the  nrhole  subject  of  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  Reli0on  is  treated  in 
K  suggestive  way.  ogle 
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not  in  a  merely  contingent  but  in  a  universal  and  nec- 
essary connection.  .  .  .  Theformer viewof  acouiitless 
multitude  of  worlds  annihilates  as  it  were  my  import- 
ance as  an  animal  creature,  which  after  it  has  been  far 
a  short  time  provided  with  vital  power,  one  knows  not 
how,  must  again  give  back  the  matter  of  which  it  was 
formed  to  the  planet  it  inhabits  (a  mere  speck  in  the 
universe).  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely 
elevates  my  worth  as  an  inieUigence  by  my  person- 
ality, in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  to  me  a  life  in- 
dependent on  animality  and  even  on  the  whole  sen- 
sible world,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  destination  assigned  to  my  existence  by  this  law,  a 
destination  not  restricted  to  conditions  and  limits  of 
this  life,  but  reaching  into  the  infinite,"  These  two 
reverences,  separately  or  in  combination,  may  be  said 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  religious  worship.  When  the 
first  is  taken  alone,  it  gives  rise  to  Pantheism  or  to 
Agnosticism  :  when  the  second  is  taken  alone,  it  gives 
rise  to  Monotheism  or  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
When  the  two  are  combined,  we  have  a  more  com- 
plete form  of  religion. 

§  11.  The  First  Religion.— The  first  form  of  reve^ 
rence,  then,  in  which  the  demand  for  the  infinite  is 
recognized,  is  the  worship  of  Nature  in  the  boundless- 
ness of  its  extent  and  power.  In  its  crudest  form  this 
religion  is  summed  up  in  the  saying  that  "  All  is  God  " 
This  form  of  worship  rises  very  naturally  in  our  minds 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
elemental  forces  of  nature.  "What  is  man,"  we  are 
then  tempted  to  exclaim,  "that  he  should  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  infinity  of  the  material  universe  !  " 
This  point  of  view  is  materialistic,  and  is  scarcely  dis* 
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tinguishable  from  Atheism.  It  is,  however,  a  super- 
ficial view.  The  infinity  which  Is  reached  by  the  mere  | 
adding  on  of  an  endless  number  of  parts  is  what  Hegel  / 
called  "the  bad  infinite,"  Such  an  infinity  is  in  no/ 
Way  more  satisfying  to  our  minds  than  the  finite  is./ 
The  mere  fact  that  we  cannot  get  to  an  end  of  a  thinff 
does  not  add  anything  to  its  value.  The  blank  emptil 
ness  of  space,  for  instance,  has  no  worth  for  us.  The 
deeper  Pantheism  is  distinguished  from  this  superficial 
one,  in  that  its  meaning  is  summed  up,  not  in  the  say- 
ing that  "All  is  God,"  but  that  " God  is  all"— 1:  c.  that 
the  finite  world  is  an  unreality,  and  that  the  ultimate 
reality  is  the  spiritual  power  behind  it.  This  view  is 
developed,  with  great  force  and  sug^estiveness,  in  the 
Elhics  of  Spinoza."  Since,  however,  it  rests  on  the 
mere  negation  of  the  finite,  it  ends  either  in  the  asser- 
tion of  blank  nothingness  as  the  ultimate  reality  (the 
Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists),  or  in  the  assertion  of  some 
ultimate  reality  of  which  nothing  can  be  known  (the 
Unknowable  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer).  This  infinity  of 
emptiness  is  in  the  end  quite  as  unsatisfactory  (both 
from  an  intellectual  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view)  as 
the  infinity  of  an  inexhaustible  aggregate. 

§  13.  The  Second  Religiok. — The  second  religion  is 
the  worship  of  the  moral  law  in  the  absoluteness  of  its 
authority.  In  order,  however,  that  this  may  be  made 
an  object  of  reverence,  it  requires  to  be  regarded  as 
embodied  in  some  concrete  form.  The  simplest  form 
is  that  of  a  supreme  Law-givcr,  as  in  the  religion  of 
the  Jews.  The  unsatisfactorincss  of  this  view  arises 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  Law-giver  has  to  be  thought 
of  as  external  to  that  to  which  he  gives  the  law.  He 
>  There  is,  bowever,  another  side  to  the  doctrine  (rf  Spinoza,  wbif^i 
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deals  with  a  refractory  materiiil.  lie  requires,  there- 
fore, to  be  thought  of  as  in  some  sense  finite, '  being 
limited  by  a  world  outside.  Accordingly,  this  view 
leads  readily  to  Manicheism,  the  belief  in  an  infinite 
Devil  as  well  as  an  infinite  God.  Other  methods  of 
escape  are  (i)  to  say  frankly,  like  J.  S.  Mill,  that  God 
is  not  infinite  at  all,"  which  deprives  us  of  that  supreme 
sntisfaction  which  the  infinite  alone  can  give ;  or  (z)  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and  assert  only  a 
progressive  realization  of  the  moral  ideal.  This  latter 
resource  appears  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  insti- 
tuted by  Auguste  Comte,^  in  which  the  human  race  as 
a  whole  is  reprMented  as  a  Great  Being  struggling  for- 
ward against  the  opposing  tendencies  of  an  unintelli- 
gent and  unintelligible  nature.  A  similar  view  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  idea  of  a  "Power,  not  our- 
selves, that  makes  for  righteousness."  The  inherent 
weakness  of  any  such  position  is  that  it  leaves  an  ir- 
reconcilable dualism  in  our  world.  Evil  is  left  unac- 
counted  for,  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  be 
finally  overcome  with  good. 

§  13.  The  Third  Religion. — It  is  one  of  the  supreme 
merits  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  combines  these 
two  infinites  so  completely.  The  God  of  Christianity 
is  conceived  at  once  as  the  infinite  Power  revealed  in 
nature,  and  as  the  source  and  end  of  the  moral  ideal.  It 

is  even  more  importanl  and  characteristic,  and  whicli  brings  it  into 
connection  rather  with  the  moral  point  of  view,  referred  to  in  the 
nent  section    The  same  may  be  said  of  Buddhism. 

*  In  which  case  this  view  would  become  identical  with  Mill's. 

*  A  similar  view  is  developed  in  a  recent  book  entilled  Riddles  of 
the  Sphinx. 

*  For  an  account  and  criliinsm  of  this,  see  Caird's  Social  Fkibao- 
fkx  and  Religion  of  Comic 
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enables  men  to  see  in  the  world  outside  them  the  work- 
ing out  of  their  own  moral  aspirations, '  to  believe  that 
"morality  is  the  nature  of  things,"  and  to  have  con- 
fidence, not  indeed  that  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  but 
that  "  whatever  is  right,  is" — ('.  e.  as  Carlyle  put  it, 
that  "the  soul  of  the  world  is  just,"  that  in  the  last 
resort  "the  Good"  (in  Plato's  phrase)  is  the  only 
reality.  Other  religions  have  partly  contained  this 
same  inspiring  faith  ;  but  Christianity  seems  to  bring  it 
out  most  clearly. 

§  14.  Religion  and  Superstition.— It  has  been  fre- 
quently noted  that  ages  of  religious  faith  tend  to  be 
rapidly  followed  by  times  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  religious  imagina- 
tion, as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  its  effort  after 
a  final  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  things,  outruns 
science.  It  cannot  wait  for  the  plodding  processes 
of  reasoning  and  verification.  But  these  come  after- 
wards ;  and  when  they  come,  they  generally  find  that 
the  kernel  of  religious  truth  has  been  hastily  wrapped 
up  in  a  husk  of  superstition.  The  religions  of  the 
world  have  grown  out  of  the  buoyant  faith  of  some 
imaginative  and  impassioned  natures.  To  the  founders 
of  them  they  have  nearly  always  been  an  inextricable 
blending  of  truth  and  poetry.'     Those  who  came  aftci 

'  Beautifully  expressed  by  Browning— E^isHe  /rom  Kanhish — 


*  I.e.  (heir  meaning  lakes  Ihe  form  of  an  image,  which  for  Ihem 

is  inseparable  from  the  meaning.  As  the  Germans  say,  the  Begriff 
{i,  e.  the  conceplion  or  meaning)  appears  in  [!i.- form  of  a  VorsUIlung 
(imaginative  representation).  CJ.  Wallace's  Logic  of  Ilcgcl  {Firal 
Edition),  pp.  1-2,  and  IzxxviL— Ixxiiz, 

Etta.  39        *- 
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them  have  seldom  been  able  to  catch  just  that  point  oE 
view  at  which  insight  passed  into  beauty.  The  poetry 
evaporates,  and  the  truth  does  not  remain.  The  happy 
intuition  becomes  a  miserable  creed  ;  and  the  beautiful 
images  that  clustered  round  it  tun^  into  the  spectres  of 
superstition.  Then,  as  soon  as  another  man  of  real 
insight  arises,  the  hollowness  of  the  dogma  is  revealed, 
and  with  this  revelation  the  entire  religion  appears  to 
be  exploded  The  gods  before  which  the  rapt  adora- 
tion of  saint  and  poet  once  knelt  become  mere  names 
that  serve  perhaps  only  to  give  gusto  to  an  oath. 

§  15.  The  Ethical  Significance  of  Religion. — What 
remains  essential  in  religion,  however,  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  moral  life ;  and  this  convic- 
tion it  is  which  metaphysics  is  required  to  justify.  In 
other  words,  it  has  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  moral 
life  is  worth  living.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  we 
may  say  no  doubt  that  such  a  justification  is  hardly  re- 
quired. It  is  the  faith  which  is  inevitably  involved  in 
life  itself,  just  as  in  science  there  is  involved  the  faith 
that  the  world  can  be  seen  as  an  intelligible  system. 
In  a  stirring  article  entitled  "Is  Life  worth  Living?" 
Professor  James  remarks — "If  this  life  be  not  a  real 
fight,  in  which  something  is  eternally  gained  for  the 
universe  by  success,  it  is  no  better  than  a  game  of 
private  theatricals  from  which  one  may  withdraw 
at  will.  But  \t /ceh  like  a  real  fight;"  and  he  con- 
cludes by  urging  that  our  attitude  on  this  mailer  is 
necessarily  one  of  faith.  "Believe,"  ho  says,  "that 
life  is  worth  hving,  and  your  belief  will  half  create  the 
fact  The  'scientific  proof  that  you  are  right  may 
not  be  clear  before  the  day  of  judgment  (or  some  stage 
of  Being  which  that  ejcpressioa  may  serve  to  symbolize) 
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Is  reached.  But  the  faithful  fighters  of  this  hour,  or  the 
beings  that  then  and  there  will  represent  them,  may 
then  turn  to  the  faint-hearted,  who  here  decline  to  go 
on,  with  words  like  those  with  which  Henry  IV. 
greeted  the  tardy  Crillon  after  a  great  victory  had  been 
gained :  '  Hang  yourself,  Crillon  I  we  fought  at  Arques, 
and  you  were  not  there.' " 

The  belief,  then,  that  the  moral  life  is  in  this  sense 
real  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential  signiQcance  of 
religion  ;  and  without  some  such  belief  the  moral  lifei 
is  liardly  possible  at  all.  In  all  spheres  of  thought, 
however,  the  human  intellect  demands  proof;  and  the 
proof  of  this  particular  point  can  only  be  found  in 
metaphysics. 

§  16.  The  Ultimate  Pkobleksof  Metaphysics. — We 
thus  see  how  it  is  that  the  science  of  Ethics  is  incom- 
plete in  itself,  and  stretches  out  its  hands  to  metaphysics. 
But  in  a  sense  this  is  true  of  all  science,  and  we  may 
eveh  say,  of  all  art  All  positive  science  rests  on 
the  belief  that  the  world  can  be  seen  as  an  intelligible 
system,  and  this  belief  cannot  be  justified  except  by 
metaphysical  inquiry.  All  fine  art,  in  like  manner,  at 
least  in  its  higher  and  more  serious  forms,  may  be  said 
to  rest  upon  the  conviction  that  "  Beauty  is  Truth, "  that 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  beautiful  is  appre- 
hended is  a  point  of  view  which  grasps  a  more  essen- 
tial form  of  actuality  than  that  which  appears  in  mere 
existence.  Similarly,  the  moral  point  of  view  involves 
the  conviction  that  Good  is  more  real  than  Evil,  that 
the  moral  ideal  has  a  higher  actnality '  than  the  ezist- 

>  In  so  far  as  such  a  point  of  view  as  that  here  indicated  can  be 
adopted,  llie  Ideal  becomes  transformed  into  the  Idea  (in  the  sense 
in  wtiich  Ihat  term  was  used  by  Plato  and  Hegel] — i.  e,  instead  of 
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ing  world  as  it  appears  to  the  ordinary  consciousness 
of  mankind. 

How  this  can  be  established  by  metaphysical  reflec- 
tion it  is  not  OUT  business  here  to  inquire.  It  may  be 
possible,  as  in  the  system  of  Hegel,  to  show  that  "  the 
actual  is  rational,  and  the  rational  is  actual ; "  or  again, 
it  may  only  be  possible,  as  in  the  view  of  Bradley,  to 
show  that  the  moral  poin^  of  view  contains  a  higher 
"degree  of  reality"  than  that  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
Or  it  may  be  that  we  are  left  in  a  purely  agnostic  posi- 
tion. Such  questions  could  not  be  answered  here 
except  in  a  purely  dogmatic  fashion,  and  a  dogmatic 
answer  is  of  course  worse  than  none.  It  is  enough  for 
U9  to  have  indicated  where  the  ultimate  problem  lies ; 
and  to  have  shown  that  Ethics,  regarded  as  a  separate 
science,  is  not  complete  in  itself 

being  thought  of  teleolo^cally,  as  the  end  or  standard  by  which  me 
are  guided  in  the  realization  of  the  moral  life,  il  would  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  underlying  piindple  by  which  reality  itself  is  deter- 
mined, in  the  process  by  which  its  inner  significance  is  gradually 
tmfolded.  Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  or  (^  a  meta- 
physical system  such  as  that  of  Plato  or  Hegel,  the  distinction 
between  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual  vanishes.  The  term  Idea,  et- 
presses  in  this  sense  (which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
its  use  by  Descartes.  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  At),  the  pc^l  of 
view  from  which  this  transcendence  of  the  opposition  takes  place; 
But  it  would  obviously  be  far  beyond  Ihe  scope  of  such  a  work  as 
this  to  consider  whether  this  poinlof  view  can  be  justified.  It  would 
require  a  complete  metaphysical  system  to  deal  with  it 

1  Metaphysics  is  a  subject  which  il  la  hardly  worth  while  for  any 
one  to  take  up  unless  he  intends  to  study  it  thoroughly.  The  student 
who  takes  it  up  in  this  way  will  soon  find  that  the  writer  who  is 
most  important  at  the  present  time  is  Hegel.  A  popular  introduc- 
tion to  Hegel  has  t>een  written  by  Dr.  Edward  ^ird  (Blaclrwood'S 
Philosophkal  Classics) ;  and  Professor  Wallace  baa  also  written 
valuable  PmU^mena  to  his  Translation  of  the  Logic  and  the  PAilo- 
lophy  oj  Mind.    The  best  introductiot)  to  Kegel  in  English  i^  bow* 
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ever,  Caird's  Criiical  Philosophy  of  Kaat,  ■where  the  tranaiUon  from 
Kant  fo  Hegel  is  explained  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  and 
clearness.  Mr.  McTaggait's  SludUs  in  Hegelian  Dialectic  and  the 
Prefatory  Essay  to  Dr.  Boaanquet's  translation  of  the  1  ntroduction 
to  Hegel's  Aesthelik  may  also  be  found  helpfuL  As  a  more  ele- 
mentary introduction  to  the  study  of  Metaphysics,  Watson's  Comte, 
JtfiJ^uniJ  S/encer  may  be  recommended,  with  Bome  slight  reserva- 
tions ;  and,  for  stil]  more  elementary  purposes,  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter's 
First  Slcps  in  Philosophy  may  be  mentioneil  With  special  reference 
to  the  more  religious  aspect  of  the  subject,  Caird's  Evolution  of 
Religion  will  be  found  exceedingly  instructive.  Mr.  Bradley's  Ap- 
pearance and  Reality  is  the  most  important  attempt  at  a  metapliysit^ 
construction  in  English.  It  is  largely,  but  not  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  Hegelian  system.  But  perhaps  it  must  still  l^e  sorrowfully 
admitted,  as  it  was  by  Kant,  ttiat  "  Metaphysics  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  of  sciences  ;  but  it  is  a  scienc«  that  has  not  yet  ccone 
into  existence.' 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE  ON  ETHICAL  LITERATURE. 

^>' The  chief  function  of  such  a  handbootcas  this  must  be,  like  that 
of  Goldsmith's  village  preacher,  to  "  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and 
lead  the  way.'  The  "brighter  worlds'  in  this  case  are  the  works  of 
(he  great  masters  of  the  sdencc.  To  thesefrequent references  liave 
been  given  throughout  this  sketch ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  now  to 
make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  them,  and  to  indicate  the  order 
in  which  they  may  be  moat  profitably  read.  The  precise  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken  will  of  course  depend  partly  on  indi- 
vidual taste,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  time  at  the  student's 
disposaL 

For  the  majority  of  readers,  I  believe  that  Mill's  UtHilaTianssm 
wi'l  be  found  one  of  the  most  easy  and  interesting  books  to  begin 
upon  ;  and  it  will  give  a  good  general  impression  of  the  Hedonistic 
point  of  view.  If  thought  desirable,  the  concluding  chapter  on 
Justice  may  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading.  The  study  of  the  whole 
hook  may  be  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  the  criticisms  contained 
in  Sidgwick's  Methods  ofEtkia. 

Portions  of  ICant  ought  also  to  he  read  at  an  early  date.  The 
Btudent  will  soon  find  that  modern  Ethics,  like  modern  Philosophy 
generally,  turns  largely  upon  him.  The  first  two  sections  of  the 
MetaphysU  oj  Moral  (to  be  found  in  Abbott's  Kanfs  Theory  of 
Ethics)  will  be  found  comparatively  easy,  even  by  students  who 
have  not  read  anything  on  Metaphysics,  and  will  convey  a  fair  un- 
derstanding  of  Kant's  general  position :  but  it  is  difficult  to  proceed 
far  in  Kant's  ethical  system  without  some  knowledge  of  his  meta< 
physical  prindples.1 

The  student  who  has  mastered  the  general  principles  of  Mill  and 
Kant  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  bases  of  the  Utilitarian  and  the 

1  Those  who  are  prepared  to  go  fully  into  Kant's  point  of  view 
will  find  invaluable  aid  in  Caird's  Critical  PhUosopky  of  Kant 
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I  Jealistic  systems  of  morals.  Those  who  wish  to  go  more  fully  into 
(he  modern  developments  of  these  points  of  view  must  read  Sidg- 
tticlt's  Methods  of  Ethics  and  Green's  Prolegomena.  Of  these  two. 
Green's  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand,  on  account  of  his  strongly 
metaphysical  point  of  view.  Muirhead'a  Elements  of  Ethics,  how- 
ever, will  give  the  student  great  aasiatance  in  following  the  line  at 
Green's  argumenL 

Sidgwick's  book  has  the  advantage  of  supplying  the  student  not 
only  with  the  best  statement  of  the  modem  Utilitarian  point  of  view, 
but  also  with  the  best  criticism  of  Intuitionism.  For  a  statement  o* 
the  Intuitionist  point  of  view  by  one  o£  its  own  adherents,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Martineau'a  Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  An  element- 
ary student,  however,  would  probably  find  this  txx>k  somewliat 
confusing. 

The  chief  ttooks  written  from  the  Evolutionist  point  of  view  are 
Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,'^  Stephen's  ScierKC  of  Ethics  and  Alex- 
ander's Moral  Order  and  Progress*  Each  of  these  possesses  spe- 
cial merits  of  its  owa  Mr,  Alexander's  lxx>k  seems  to  me  the  most 
profound  of  the  three ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  may  perhaps  be 
the  most  difficult  for  an  elementary  student  Mr.  Stephen's  book, 
being  by  a  man  of  letters,  is  written  in  remarkably  clear  and 
vigorous  English,  and  wiil  probably  be  found  the  most  pleasant  to 
read.  It  is  also  in  some  respects  the  most  suggestive;  Mr.  Spencer's 
work  has  the  advantage  of  forming  part  of  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive speculative  system ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  connects 
Ethics  with  the  various  other  departments  of  knowledge  {^ves  hjs 
Ixtok  a  peculiar  interest  and  stimulating  power,  especially  perhaps 
for  young  students.  Otherwise,  it  docs  not  seem  to  me  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  work  of  either  of  the  other  twa 

Wbile,  however,  the  more  recent  books  will  naturally  have  a  cer> 
tain  attraction  for  the  student,  be  ought  not  to  neglect  the  older 
masterpieces.  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Ethics*  are  still  in 
many  respects  the  greatest  works  on  Ethics  that  we  possess ;  and 


"  Now  Part  I.  of  The  PrincipUs  of  Ethics. 

*  Chapters  v,  and  vL  in  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  may  also  be 
referred  la  But  the  treatment  of  this  subject  there  is  slight  and 
BHperficiaL 

■  In  connection  with  these,  Bosanquel's  Cempaniat  to  Pla/^i  Jff. 
fi$iiiic  and  Muirhead's  Chapttn  frvm  AristatUs  Ethies  may  be  used. 
See  also  the  Commentaries  by  Nettle^ip  and  Slewut. 
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every  swious  student  ought  to  read  them  at  as  early  a  point  in  his 
course  as  he  finds  possible.  Spinoza's  Ethics  is  a  very  difiicult  t>ook, 
and  can  only  t)e  fully  appreciated  by  an  advanced  student  of  Meta- 
physics.' Ttie  saine  remark  is  on  the  wholelrue  of  Hegel's  Philoso- 
fhie  des  Rechls—a  great  txxtk  of  wtiich  at  last  there  is  a  tolerable 
transIatioR  Someofthcmostimportantpointsin  Hegel'a  system  are, 
however,  reproduced  in  a  simple  and  interesting  form  in  Dewey's 
OuUines  of  a  Critkal  Theory  of  Ethics.'  Bradley's  Ethical  Studia 
also  represents  the  Hegelian  point  of  view  ;  but  this  most  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  work  is  unhappily  out  ofprinL*  Among  other 
works  of  historical  importance,  which  the  student  may  profitably 
read,  may  be  mentioned  Butler's  Sermtms  and  Dissertation  II. 
("Of  the  Nature  ot  ViTtue'),  Haaie's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
Books  IL  and  HI.,  or  DissertaHon  on  the  Passions  and  Inquiry  con- 
teming  ike  Principles  of  Morals,  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  MoralSen- 
Hment,  Benthata'a  Principles  of  Morals  and  Le^slaUon,  Bacon's  Dt 
Augmentis,  Books  VH.  and  VIH.,  and  Hobbes's  Leviathan.* 


>  Students  who  desire  to  read  Spinoza  will  derive  great  assistance 
from  Piincdpai  Caird's  excellent  monograph  in Blacltwood's  "Philo- 
sophical Classics."  Those  who  read  German  will  find  his  whole 
system  expounded  very  fully  and  with  extraordinary  clearness  and 
brilliancy  in  Kuno  Fischer's  Gcschichte  dcr  ncuem  Fhiiosophie,  I.,  iL 
For  a  shorter  account,  students  may  be  referred  to  the  srticle  on 
"  Cartesianism "  in  the  Encyclaptrdia  Britannica,  Spinoza,  as  a 
pure  Detenninist,  and  as  one  who  wholly  excludes  the  conception 
of  ideals  or  of  final  causes,  may  be  said  to  begin  by  denying  the 
possibility  of  Ethics  He  treats  it  as  a  positive  or  natural  history 
science,  not  as  3  normative  science.  C/_  above,  p-gi,  note  i.  But  as 
he  goes  on  with  the  development  of  his  system,  he  is  led,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  admit  the  conception  of  an  Ideal  or  end  in  human  life, 
and  even  of  a  certain  "  immanent  finality'  in  nature.  This  point  is 
well  brought  out  hy  Principal  Caird  (op,  dL,  pp^  2^  304). 

'  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History  (translated  in  Bohn's  Series)  will 
also  be  found  very  interesting. 

*  Bosanquct's  Civilization  of  Christendom— i.  collection  oF  Essays 
on  Applied  Ethics— is  also  written  from  this  point  of  view. 

*  A  fairly  complete  list  of  important  English  works  on  Ethics, 
arranged  accor<Ung  to  schools,  will  t>e  found  at  the  end  c^  Muiia 
tiead's  Element  of  Effacs. 
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Many  other  Dseful  books  might  be  mentioned  Students  ^rtio 
read  German  will  lind  Paulsen's  Syslcm  der  Etkik^  HiiSding's 
£U(i,  Wundt'a£tiiiJt,  and  Simmel's  EtnUituHg  *n  die  Moralvissen- 
schaft,  of  (he  greatest  value,'  In  French,  the  writings  of  Guyau  and 
Foail]^  will  be  found  particularly  suggestive  :  Simon's  Du  Devoir 
and  Renouvier's  La  Scitnce  Morale  may  also  be  referred  ta  For 
Social  Ethics  Comte's  Politique  Positive  is  invaluable,*  I  may 
also  inention  Sorle/s  Eihia  of  Nabiralum,*  Fowler's  Progmsivt 
Uorahty,  Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays  (containing  some  eriremely 
suggestive  points),  Lotie's  Practical  Philosophy,  Janet's  Theory  of 
Morals,  Royce's  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  Edgeworth's  Mathe- 
maticat  Psychics  and  New  and  Old  Methods  of  Ethics.  In  the 
History  <rf  Ethics,  in  addition  to  S\dtS^di.'s  History  of  Ethics  anHo 
the  short  statements  contained  In  General  Histories  of  Philoscqiihy 
(e.  #  Erdmann's,  Zeller's,  and  Kuno  Fischer's),  reference  may  be 
made  to  Ledcy'aHislory  of  European  Morals,  to  Stephen's  English 
Tliought  in  the  EighteenOi  Century,  and  (for  readers  of  German)  to 
Zief(ler's  Ethik  der  Griechen  und  RSmcm  and  Gcschichle  der  Christ- 
lichen  Ethik,  and  to  Jodl's  GcSchichU  der  neuem  Etkik.  C  M.  Wil- 
liams's  recent  work  on  Evolutional  Ethics  will  l>e  found  useful 
-with  reference  to  that  particular  school.  Notices  of  current  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  as  well  as  discussions  on  particular  points, 
will  be  found  from  time  to  lime  in  the  pages  of  Mind,  of  the  Phil». 
sophical  Review,  w\dt  oi  fhe  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 


'  This  is  particularly  valuable  on  the  side  of  Applied  Ethitai 

'  The  last-named  is  almost  purely  critical 

>For  a  summary  of  Comte's  point  of  view,  see  C^ird's  Sctial 
Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte.  For  Ihe  history  of  social  Ethics 
before  Comte,  reference  may  be  made  to  Janet's  HisUnrt  de  la 
Science  Politique ;  also  to  the  same  writer's  Pliilosophie  de  la  ReooStt- 
Uon  francaise,  SainlSiman  et  le  SaintSimonisme,  and  Les  Origines 
da  Socialisme  contemporain.  See  also  Mohl's  Geschichte  und  Litera- 
tur  der  Slaatsaiissenschaftcn. 

*  Containing  extremely  valuable  criticisms  of  the  UtiliLu-tan  and 
Evolutionist  schools. 
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—  and  desire,  46  wg.,  248. 
Arialotle:  ott  moral  activity,  14, 


Aristotle  :  on  the  Oood  'Will,  16. 

—  on  Kihics  and  Politics,  32. 

—  definition  of  the  Good,  44. 

—  on  motive,  64. 

—  on  good  habit  and  the  good 

man,  S4,  SS. 

—  on  the  relation  of  virtne  and 

knowledge,  SB. 

—  view  of  Ethita,  152,  296. 

—  on  practical  utility  of  Ethica, 

360. 

—  on  virtue  as  a  menn,  3SA. 


—  "practiialByllogiam,"  370. 

—  definition  of  virtue,  371. 

—  on  the  contemplative  life,  384, 

387. 

—  referred  to,  3,  46,  63,  89,  92, 

268,  272,  284,  288,  291,  296, 
318,329,  331,  394,  466. 

Amanld;  quoted  (on  rest),  373. 

Arnold,  Matthew:  on  Conduct, 
17. 

—  definition  of  religion,  433-6. 

—  on  art  as  truth,  442. 

—  and  a  "  power  not  ourselves, 

that   makes   for    lighteous- 
nesa,"  448. 
Art:  and  Science,  lt-12. 
—  morality  a  fine.  12  tg.,  28-30. 

—  relation  to  religion,  436  uq, 

—  the  failure  of,  442-4. 
Ascetic  principle ;    Bantham  on, 

208. 
Asccliti.m,  383-4. 


l*ft'^()yle 


Broimtng:    quoted    on  nt,   U, 


BACESLIDINQ,  SOT. 
BMoa:  ntened  to.  SAS. 
Bain,  FinL  :  lelatnd  to,  6a. 
BMQtifal  Kok,  28-30,  382-3. 
BMDtilnl,  ttw:    ukd  tha  Good, 


—  his  life,  lAB-lSO. 

-on   "tike  Aaoetic  Paiitciple," 
205. 

—  wmftiaed  tgrMic  ud  tminr^ 

wlutic  bedonum,  211. 
-hU  riew<4  "ongfat,"  213. 

—  en  Tain*  ol  0«mra,  2U. 
^oalitiea      ol 


-doKgcnl 
ueasDia 


—  rai  Mtinute  of  an.  indindo*!, 

84,  385,  401 . 

—  on  intuitions  of  art,  lit. 

—  on  religion,  4 1  .■>. 

—  refern^  to,  362. 

Birant,  8. :  letemd  to,  <ni  edu- 
cation, 34. 

>-  on  fortitiide,  361. 

Bryce,  J. :  qnoted,  US,  207 -S. 

Bnfkle  :  Teferred  to,  401,  42S. 

Buddha:  referred  to,  390. 

Baddhi^ ;  referred  to,  447. 

Burke:  qooted,  3SG,  4tl. 

Biinu:  quoted,  136. 

Butler.  J. :  <wconaciea<«,182a«r., 
186,  266-8. 

—  on  object*  and  dedres,  7t. 


lie. 


-ducaidad  the  eipnanon  "ol 
the  greateat  nnnibeT,"  322. 

—  on  >iui  and  tjieutu  caiue  (A 

homan  action,  261-2. 

—  <»  sanctioni,  359,  261-4. 
Kology,  36-7,  235  nq. 
Blanc,  Lonii:  referred  to,  31S. 
BleMedneoa:   tenn  for  the  snti*- 

^ctifm    ol    higher    desirea, 
227, 


—  on  "thetcholaragoldenmle," 

363. 

—  referred  to,  87,  113,  274,  444, 

453. 
Bradley,  F.  H. :  what  pleASore  ia, 
334. 

—  on  poaoDftl  ojniuoni  m  Bdf< 

Doncat,  355. 

—  on  being  a  whide,  3BT. 

—  wfetrof  to,  67,  170,  203,  274, 


CArRO,  E. :  on  East,  1». 
—  oa  art,  443. 
—  referred  to,  462-3,  45S. 
Caird,  Princ.  J. :  referred  to,  S3, 


—  on  character  aa  an  inheritance, 

102. 

—  on  UcMednoB  and  happneM, 
327. 

304. 


139.  346. 

c<niiplete,  375. 

-  on  ibwM>  thyt^f,  385. 
_  on  crime  and  act,  399. 

-  on  tuth  of  heroM,  413. 

-  on  '  Frognn  of  (he  Spacaas,' 

416. 


Oulyle:  ongreatneMandn 

choly,  4'J9. 

—  on  wonhip,  137. 

—  on  gTMtneM  and  nnhappmeai, 

a*. 

—  on  nmric,  144. 

—  "theMnlof  theworidii  juat," 

449. 

—  refaired  to,  172,  3^6,  269, 322, 

376,  3S3,  392. 
~  qooted,  39a. 
Out««i(uit,  1S3,  2S8. 
C(uuuti7,  339-41. 

Ckt^oncid ' ' 

Ckt^oriea, 

Cause,  /inal  and  fJteUnf,  62. 

—  Bentham  on,  261-2. 
Celibacy,  200. 

Chalmers,  Dr. :  referred  to,  SftS. 
Character,  83-4. 

—  Novalis  on,  67. 

—  of  women :  Pope  on,  SB,  396. 

—  M  object  ol  the  moral  judg- 

ment, 137 -S. 

—  TeBpect  for,  335-6. 

—  education  of,  366  *tj. 

—  a  weak,  395. 

—  of  great  streDgth,  39S. 

—  dsTelopment  of,  400. 

—  in  relation  to  action,  407. 
Children:  juoti-righla  of,  42S. 
Christ:  refenedto,  390,  391. 
Christian  Ethica,  297-8. 
Christiaoity,  30. 

CbriBtian  lore,  363-4, 
Church :  the,  324. 
Circumstance,  85-8. 
Civilisation:  the  product  of  vir- 

taeaand  vices,  411. 
aarke,  154,  175. 
QitFord,   W.   K. :    the 

self,"  116-6,  305. 

—  on  conscience.  117-8. 
Code  of  honour,  3,  343. 
Coit,  Dr.  8.,  148. 
CommandioeDts,  8,  332. 

—  relation  to  the  yirtues,  352-3. 

—  the  Jewish,  121,  352. 

—  what  they  are,  365>tf. 


"trihal 


.    ethin,  183  a«f. 
Commnaity;  of  goods,  317. 

—  the  ciTic,  323-4. 
Comte,  Angoste,  113,  448. 
Conduct,  1-2,  es. 

—  a  floe  art,  12, 14  ««. 

—  the  whole  of  life,  IT- 

—  deBnition  of,  B4-S. 

—  Bpencer*!  view  of,  SS. 

—  eiMlution  of,  104  Mf. 

—  germs  of,  in  lower   «nitip«lt, 

105-7. 

—  among  aavages,  107. 

— guidance  of,  by  ciutom,  108. 
,  by  law,  108. 

—  — ,  by  ideas,  108-9. 

—  as  object  of  the  moral  Judg- 

ment, 1 J5. 

—  mles  of,  349-50. 

—  aanctioQs  of,  260. 

—  nnd  emotion,  433  uq. 
Conscience.  146,  136,  198. 
-^oriffinof,  117-8. 

—  inilU-iduoI,  as  moral  standard, 

122-3. 

—  law  of,  182  uq. 

—  as  snnclion,  2»4. 

—  authority  of,  2fia-8. 

—  and  the  Hociiil  unity,  303  ssf. 

—  inj-stiTi-  of,  304. 

—  pnin  of',  304. 

—  attni'hed  to  the  hi^eat  syaten 

of  things,  305, 

—  ;iuiit-,  305-6. 
~  stiSiog  of,  307. 

—  '*caBeof,"3*l. 
Conscientiousneen.  370, 

—  over-much,  389. 
Consistency.  170,  191  «?, 
Contract :  right  and  obligation  of, 

318-9. 

—  "  from  status  to,"  318. 

—  "social,"  318. 
ConvcntioDal  mlea,  342-S. 
Conversion,  375. 
Corruption:  social,  411. 
Ceemopolilan,  397. 
Courai^:  a  Orvek  virtue,  3A3  c  ~ 

420. 
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ConiBge :  a  cardinal  virtiia,  360 

lei;  372. 
Crime,  401-2. 

—  IB  evidence  of  inimnity,  SOS. 
CosUim,  1,  lOT-B,  343. 

—  SB  tha  moral  standard,  119- 


>,  407. 


—  gcneial  nature  oE  moral,  12(j. 
_  of  life,  236. 

—  higher  and  lower   views   ot, 

236-6. 

—  of  moral  lite,  236. 

—  explanatioD  of,  237  >eq. 
Devil,  the :  an  atvi.  >5. 
DeireT,  J. :    conflict  of  dc^rta, 

M.2. 


Deirey,  J. :  on  mnfives,  6S. 

—  on  actions  of  animals,  93. 

—  on  the  f^ond  artisan,  347. 

—  referred  to,  203,  SS9. 
Distipliue ;    value  of   awetio, 


3ii7. 
DuKring- :  referred  t< 


24S. 


T\ANTE;  referKKito,438,443. 
■*-'  Darwin:  referred  to,  8S,  242. 

DeciBiveneaa  and  petseveraoce 
as  virtnes,  382,  384,  372. 

DemocrituB,  148. 

Ueecartea:  t«tert«d  to,  153,  386, 
440. 

Desirable;  amtriguity  of,  213. 

Doaire  :  general  nnture  of,  43  itj. 

—  and  appetite,  46<T. 

—  universe  of,  47-9. 

—  and  wish,  62-3. 

—  and  pleasure,  67-9,  79-82. 

—  the  ohjoct  of,  69  leq. 

—  "  disintorosted,"  72. 

—  jmnginative    satiafnction     of, 

81-2. 

—  higher  and   lower   forms  of, 

ans.9. 
_  BntisfactioD  of,   is  liappiDosa, 

209-210. 
Denres:  conRirt  of.  49-Gl. 

—  not  for  pleiisiire,  73-4. 

—  Hiliffi'.ction  of,  209-210. 
Detcrminista,  94. 


Duties:     mj    atation    and   ita, 

316-S. 
Daty,  162  uq. 
Duty:  happiness, pertectign and, 

169- lUO.  • 

—  of  perfect  and  imperfect  obli- 

gation, 343  ttj. 
~  and  virtue,  346,  352. 

—  and  work,  346-7, 

—  paradox  of,  373. 

EDUCATION:   right  and  ob- 
ligation of,  319. 

—  of  character,  366  t^. 

—  and  psychology,  866. 

—  moral,  369. 

—  punishment  as  agent  of,  401. 
Egoism:  and  altmisio,  29-1. 

—  conciliation  of,  with  atlmiam, 

293  k;. 

Egoistic  hedonism,  21S-S. 

Eliut,  George :  on  the  liighelt 
hfippineas,  233. 

EmnnnipHlion  of  slaves :  and  mo- 
rality, 426-8. 

Emeiaon :  on  sdf -consistency, 
170. 

—  qooted,  91 ,  247,  387,  41S. 
End,  2-4. 

—  idea  of,  85. 

—  aa  Belf-resliz-ttion,  333. 

—  perfection  rather    than   hap- 

piness. 233. 
•Eripytta,  14. 
Environment:    change   of,    and 

moral  change,  426-8. 
EpicuKsns :  idcoliflsd  virtuo  with 

happiness.  206. 

—  and  egoistic  hedoniem,  21S. 
Ethical  h.  '     '        "  ■ 


Ethical  bedonism,  general  mean- 
ing of,  214  ug. 
Ethos  of  a  people,  354-  7. 

—  the  universal,  354, 
EviU:  use  of,  401-2. 
Evolution:  of  conduct,  101  v;. 

—  its  application  to  morals,  234-5, 
-  and  theoiy  ol  ethics,  236,  280 


G 


ASSENDI:     referred  to. 


^anf'si 


er'a  ethical  theoiy, 
237-211,  247. 
--  social,  413-6. 

ETolationiBta:  on  ethicB,  241  tej. 
Example :  inflneiice  of,  36S. 
EiceptioDB,  199. 
EzploitatJen :  of  the  poor,  412. 


"PACTS  and  rolea,  6-8. 
-*-      Failure;  of  lite,  440-1. 

—  of  EOciety,  441-2. 
Fairbanks,  Frof.  A,,  US. 
Faith,  429-30,  lSl-2. 
Family :  the,  320. 

—  i-iolation  ol  the  eancUties  of : 

forbidden,  337. 
Fanaticism,  S7,  133-7,  13S. 
Fnulta :  as  moial  agents,  387. 
Feeling,  63,  196. 

—  of  "  BeU-realiaednesB,"  224, 

—  of  pleaaure  is  senae  of  Talne, 

223. 

—  of  aatiafaction :  diSerencea  of. 

226. 
Fichte,  198. 
fidelity,  365,  372. 
FoTgireneBa,  410-1. 
Form  and  matter,   191,  192ieq., 

230-231. 
Fouillfe:  referred  to,  113,  4S8. 
Fowler;  refcired  to,  280. 
Freedom  :    essential   to   morals, 

Gl-2. 
~  the  trtia  sense  of,  93-4. 

—  the  highest,  97-8, 

—  a  right  of  man,  31S-6. 

—  reepect  for,  314-6. 
Friendship,  326-6. 
Fronde,  J.  A. :  quoted,  389. 


1S3-4 


216. 


Gauss  :  referred  l« , 
Cienius;  moral,  12,  330. 
Giddinga.  F.  H.,113. 
Oilman,  !<>'.  F.  :  referred  to, 
Gizvclii :  referred  to,  221 ,  268 
Qod:    mediteral   conceptioi 


101. 


I,  165.  . 


—  Uwof,  174.258. 

—  moat  be  sociiil,  292. 

—  as  all,  456. 

—  as  infinite  and   not   ieflnita, 

468. 
Ooetha:   quoted,  310,  378,  381, 

386. 
Goldsmith :  quoted,  64. 


a  Age, 


I,  413. 


Good,  5 

—  will,  the,  16-16,  128-130. 

—  its  relation  to  desire,  44. 

—  habit,  B4. 

—  happiness  the  only,  218. 

—  must  be  for  aomcbudy,  220. 
^  is  explained  by  the  end,  247. 

—  the  only  thing  desired,  393-4. 

—  the  only  realitj-,  449. 
Goodness:  an  activity,  14. 

—  and  thebouiititul,  177-8. 

—  es  adjustment,  242. 
Goods;  community  of,  317. 
Greek  religion,  436. 
Green  :  on  the  wiU,  54. 

—  on  the  relstion  of  pleasure  to 

objects,  229. 

—  his  i-iow  of  ethics,  248-250. 

—  on  good  and  evil  actions,  379. 

—  on  Greek  virtues,  420, 
~  on  self-denial,  420-2. 

—  referred  to,  377,  398. 
Guynu,  referred  to,  104, 113,468. 
Oj-mnastic  and  miuic,  386. 


HftUam :  referred  to,  UL 
Happineaa,  171. 
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HappineM,  the  onlj  good,  218. 

—  fnllacy  of  the  general,  219. 

—  ila  TeUUon  to  the  sell,  232. 

—  is  a  relatiTe  teriD,  232. 

—  Ihe  highMt,  233. 

—  is  not  the  end,  233. 

—  teal  meaning  of,  253. 
Hcnrt:  ies.9. 

Ucaron :  and  freedom  of  Ihe  will, 

tOl. 
Hedoniun:  peTchologica],  87-69. 

—  paradox  of,  69-71. 

—  varietiee  of,  210-212. 

•~  ethical,  in  relation  to  psycho- 
lo|!ic&l,  212-3. 

—  egoistic,  21G-S. 

—  uuivBisaliEtic,  21Bm^. 

—  three  forms  of,  221. 

—  ^neral  ciiticiain  of,  m—q. 

—  foundation  of,  222. 

—  givei    mutter    without  form, 

231. 

—  and  motiTee  to  seek  genentl 

hippioess,  261. 

Hedonists:    ethical  and  psycho- 
logical, 211. 

Hegpl :  on  the  planets,  94. 

—  his  yiew  of  "  ought,"  168. 

—  his  Logic,  28  e. 

—  on  the  history  ol  freedom,  315, 

—  on  the  Greek  gods,  438. 

—  on  art,  4f  ■ 


—  snd  freedom  of  the  will,  101. 
llelretins;  referred  to,  216. 
Heraclitus  :  referred  to,  147-8. 
Herbert;  referred  to,  366. 


HStEding:  vAentA  to,  398. 
Homer:  referred  to,  394,  438. 
HonetW ;  more  than  mere  truth- 


76-8. 

—  on  Mlf.  96. 

—  referred  to,  318. 
Hanffer :  not  a  decii«,  81 . 
Hutchewn,  1S4.  178,  181. 

—  on  denrea,  71. 
Huiley ;  referred  to,  323. 


TDEAL:  meaning  of,  28-9. 
-■-    —  the :  study  of,  380. 

—  the  aniTorse  of,  4:iS-30. 

—  validity  of  the,  432. 

—  as  real,  44fi. 

Idealistic  Tiew  of  ethics,  ita  hear- 
ing on  practice,  282  teq. 

Ignorance :  and  responsibility, 
408. 

Imnginatioii :  and  mcmdity,  439< 
440. 

ImperatiTB :  the  lodal,  309. 

—  abeoluts,  350,  406. 

—  with  exception,  406. 
Impalse,  57  :  and  reaponailuli^, 

408. 
Inclination,  67. 
IncompletoieM  :  sense  of,  418.9. 

—  and  need  of  religion,  439/^ 

—  and  molality,  439.  ' 
IndiffercDM :      liberty    of,     90, 

94. 
Individual :     and    aociety,    291 
teq. 

—  lite,  374  teg. 
Individualism :    and    Sodalim, 

326-7. 

—  commandment  of,  327. 

—  the  higher,  374-5. 
Inilucement,  6^-64, 
Infinite,  tho:   (I..uai>d.  lor,  444, 


446. 
"Iheb 


■•*47. 


.  Go()^lc 


Infinites:  the  two,  44S-6. 
ImacitT :  exempts  from  Teapon- 

aWxtj,  407. 
Inttinct,  105-6,  243-0. 
Inttitntioiit:  social,  320uq. 

—  nmectsritui  ethicnl,  324. 

—  and  rights,  333. 

—  and  duties,  333. 

—  and  virtues,  352,  36S. 
Intention :  meaning  of,  99  itq. 

—  relation  to  motive,  64  leq. 

—  the  good :  and  viitue,  398. 

—  good  and  bad,  390. 
IntaitioDlsm,  183h7.,  3TT-S. 


JACOBI,  13.^.  193-9. 
Jamis:     refeired   to,    S6T> 
450-1. 
Janet,  P.:   referred  to,  18S,  108, 

341.2, 
JansenitCs :  lefened  to,  206. 
Jesuits :  referred  to,  340. 
JeTons,  314. 

Jewish  lav  aamined  np,  341. 
Jews :    commandments   of,    121, 
352. 

—  and  moral  laws,  124. 

—  the  religion  of,  447. 
Jaha,  EpitlU  «/;  quoted,  410. 
JudKinent :  the  sitislic,  16. 
T— memoial,  114  ug. 

\V  the  redective,  123. 
,-'  ''—  on  act  and  agent,  130  uq. 
JoiiqinideiicB  and  £thic»,  319. 
Justice,  16. 
_  aodal,  310.11. 

—  note  on,  32B-S0. 

—  uee  of  the  term,  344. 

—  as  social  rirtue,  363,  372. 


EANT:  on  the  goodwill,  18- 
16,  128,  ieo-1. 

—  on  idea  of  end,  85. 

—  on  love  not  a  duty,  91. 

—  on  "  ought "  and  •'  con,"  91. 

—  his  tits,  159.160. 


Kant :  on  the  categ(«ical  impera- 
tive,  169,  191  teg. 

—  on  eonsdence,  185,  278. 

—  his  categories,  188. 

—  his  view  of  die  moral  reason, 

190  My.,  268-9. 

—  undue  rigoriam  of  his  system, 

195  m. 

—  his  dualism,  196,  201. 

—  his  view  of  humanity  as  an 

end,  201. 

—  note  on  his  views,  203-6. 

—  un  duties  of  perfect  and  im- 

perfect obligation,  344-6. 

—  on  the  two  infinitiee,  445-6. 

—  referred  to,  26,  275,  278,  466. 
Knowledge  and  virtue,  88. 
Kiilpe:  referred  to,  73. 

LABOUB:    right  of  man  to, 
316. 

—  duty  of,  338-9. 
Iaw,  162  leg. 

—  positive:  as  the  moral  standard, 

120-1. 
-the  moral,  121. 


-ofn 


1,  187  n- 


-  punishment  a  vindication  of, 


—  of    political    economy,     164, 

170. 

—  cf  ethics,  165,  171. 

—  nature  of  morel.  332-4. 

—  oonventjonal,  342-3. 
Liberty:  human,  9a. 

—  of  iodiflerence  is  absutd,  90. 

—  Hilton  on,  316. 

Life :  development  of,  235. 

—  the  moral.  291  «o. 

—  right  and  obligation  of,  314-S, 

—  BBcrednees  of,  316. 

—  respect  tor,  334. 

—  the  monastic,  381. 
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466  n™ 

Life :  the  aelive  uid  Qie  oontod' 
platiTe,  331  tq. 

—  relation  of  the  inner  to  the 

outer,  386  teq. 

—  deepening   of   tlie    Hpiritiul, 

419-20. 

—  the  moral ;  and  environment, 

426-8. 

—  (uitnte  of,  440-1. 

Locke ;   hia  view  of  ethica,  154, 
13B. 
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Soogi  of  All  tbe  CoBegea,      Illaminated  cloth   corer. 

A  ■aielcoatt  gift  in  any  kernel  Adopted  by  college 
glee  clubs  ei-erfwhere ;  bjr  local  glee  clobs.  choral 
societies,  and  other  siagiog  classes.  Contuns  all  the 
dear  old  familiar  songs,  as  well  as  the  popular  oew 
songs  tfpical  of  alma  mairr  in  colleg^ei  east,  west, 
couth,  north.  Many  old  favorite  tunes 
■  b  new  catchy,  np-to-date  ■avrdt — se- 
is,  sentimental  bumorous ;  also  the 
i,  Va*  kind.  Yale  men  know,  and 
I  the  New  Haven  Union  says:  "The 
I  question  of  what  io  the  world  to  give  ■ 
I  fiiend  is  in  a  great  measure  solved  by  the 
publication  of  songs  op  all  thb  coi^ 
I  LECBS,  which  is  suitable  alike  for  the 
collegian  of  the  past,  for  the  student  of 
the  present,  and  for  the  boy  (or  girl]  with 
hopes,  also  for  the  mosic-lonng  sister 
and  a  fellow's  best  girl. 

Sajdllw  Univtrslty  tf  Virginia  Magaiini :  "ToBHwho 
fnlthsheul-lhnibof  ■  college miiKtbiicalLcctioiioffcna  trou 
hardly  lobe  refused."  Another  colleee  paprn  "TArjirirngtrarr' 
Everyone  likes  a  college  song,  and  this  book  is  an 
idealgift  toplice  on  the  piano  for  one's  friends  to 
enjoy,  even  though  one  sings  not  at  all  one's  self. 
Already  In  its  irvtiilh  edition.  $J^. 
Cn«w"ft)ffmrtit  Parts.  "Efforts"  for  all  occasions 
Orations,  addresses,  valedictories,  salulatories,  class 
poems,  class  mottoes,  after-dinner 
speeches,  flag  days,  national  holidays, 
cla's-day  exercises.  Models  for  every 
possible  occasion  in  high-school  and 
college  career,  every  one  of  the  "  ef- 
forts" being  what  some  fellow  has 
sloodon  hit  feet  and  actually  delivered 
on  a  similar  occasion — not  what  the 
compiler  would  say  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  called  on  for  an  ivy 
song  or  a  response  to  a  toast,  or  what 
not :  but  what  the  fellow  himself,  when  his  tnm 
came,  did  say  I  Invaluable,  indispensable  to  those 
preparing  any  kind  of  "-effort."  Unique.  $1.50. 
New  Dtalogfttei  utd  FUts.  Life-like  episodes  from 
popular  authors  like  Stevenson,  Crawford,  Mark 
Twain,  Dickens.  Scott,  in  the  form  of  simple  plays, 
with  every  detail  explained  as  to  dress,  make-ap,  uten- 
uls,  furniture,  etc.    For  schoobo4»n  or  parlor.  $1  JO, 
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a'i  S-Mtoote  DecUmatloDi.  Up-to-dau 
selections  from  live  men  like  Chauncey 
Depev,  Hewitt,  Gladstone,  Cleveland, 
Presidents  Eliot  (Harvard)  and  Carter 
(Willianis)  and  others.  New  material 
with  vitality  in  it  for  prize  speaking. 
firy  pofular.      Eighth  iditian.     JJXW, 

College    Maids'     3-Iffiaute     Readings. 

Up-to-date    recitations    from    living    mtn 

and  women.     On  the  plan  of  the  popular 

College  Men's   3-minute  Declamations, 

and  on  the  same  high  plane.     %Mfy, 

Pieces  fof  Prize  Speaking:  C-nlests.    Successful.      $t^ 

nec:s  fo(  PrUe  SpeaMag  Cootirt*.     Volumt  II.     $1 J5. 

Pieces  for   Every   Occasion.      Including 

"special  djys."  Something  new.  JJ^ 
Handr  Plecei   to   Speak.      Single  fiic 
and    dlalegues.        i'rimaiy,    20   cts 
Inteimediale,  30  cts.;  Advancet 
ao   cts.      All  thru  for  so  cts.      C 
separate  cards.     ic8  selections  In  alt. 
Acme  Declamation  B  10k.     Single  fieeet 
and  dialogue!.      For  boys  and  girls 
of   all   ages;   all  occasions.      Paper, 
30  cts. ;  doth,  so  cts.     Many  editions 
have  been  sold. 
Proa  anJ   Cons.      Complete   debates  oF   the  affirmative 
and  negative  of  the  stirring  questions  of 
the  day.     A  decided  hit.     This  is  another 
book  invaluable   not  only  to   high-school 
and  college  students,  but  also  to  every 
other  person  who  aspires  to  converse 
engagingly  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Our    foreign    policy,    the   currency,    the 
tarilT,    immigration,  high    license,  woman 
suffrage,   penny    postage,    transportation, 
trusts,     department    stores,    municipal 
ownership  of  franchises,  governmcDt  con- 
trol of  telegraph.    Both  sides  of  these  and  many  either 
questions  completely  debated.      Directions  for  organ- 
isiiig  and  coudueting  debating  society,  with  ty-lawt 
ami fiarliamenlary  rules.    Nootherbook  likeit.  $1.50. 
Ten    Weeks'   Oxme   In    Elocottoo.       With    numerous 
selections  for  illustration  and  practice.     Simple  and 
practical.     For  classes  or  self- leaching.     $1 J5. 
Fcnno'a  Sdence  ancf  Art  of  Elocutioa.    |t.25.    Sundard, 


ogle 


New  ParlUmcatarT  tUtauai.  By  Eduond  Palmkk, 
A.B.,  insiruclor  m  Civics  and  Economics  in  the 
Englewood  High  School,  Chicago.  A  minaal 
designed  to  be  u^rd  as  a  text  book  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  The  special  feature  of  this  boolc  U 
the  new  and  original  table  enabling'  one  to  dedde 
at  a  glance  any  question  arising  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  Cloth.  TScculi.  Wkally  nem 

B«t  Methods  of  Te2clifi«  tn  Coaatry  Schoc^.     $1.25. 

200  LowDi  OutUoed  in  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Physiology.  A 
spU»did  klip  for  busy,  timt-prisied  Itaekirt.      JJ^K. 

MWakd  of  Teacben  corrected  by  commoQ  sense  (the 
famous  {Prtslatt  Paptrs).  Solves  difficntties  not 
enplaiaed  in  text-books,  which  daily 
perplex  Che  conscientious  teacher. 
Nevi  Enlarged  Edition — third  largt 
printing,     A  veritable  hit.    $1,00. 

life's  Theory  aixl  Pnctlee  of  TeacblnK. 
With  Questions  and  Answers.  Paper, 
50c  Cioth,  $1.    Tkittachtrs'  tlandby. 

Rowk's  Outlhie  of  Pedaeog^.  A  Working 
Manual.  Aptly  and  briefly  described 
as  an  indispensable  tool  for  "  teachers 
in  Che  trenches."     Interleaved  for  notes.     75  ccab. 

Gofdy's  New  Pedagogy,  By  the  Author  of  Gordy's 
New  Psychology,  $1JX).    In  prtparatum. 

Qati.'f^  New  Piychology.  Familiar  talks  to  teachen 
and  parents  on  how  to  observe  the  chlld-mlod. 
Questions  on  each  Lesson.     $t.25.    agth  Iheusand ! 

Stoufi  Muiittl  of  I^ychokgy.      Introduced  in  its  liist 
year  into  more     than    fourscore  of    colleges   and 
n  this  country  and  in  Canada,      $t.SO. 

"■   i-^^^ 

a  longer  or 'shorter  course,     $2X0. 

Madeulc's  MaiMUiI  ol  Bthhit,  The  most  snccessfal 
text-book  on  ethics  ever  published.  Adopted  and 
used  in  over  two  hundred  Colleges.  Universities  and 
Normal  Schools.     Ntm,  Fourth  Edition.     iXSO, 

LoMM*  OO  Mannen.    Mrs.  Dewey.     75  ceoli. 

LcBOitt  ooMocab.    Mrs.  Dewey.      75  ixnli. 

Inspiring  suggestions.     $1.00. 


BoiAkMpfav  BUi^  at  JO  etj.  ptr  itl.  Five  blank  books 
to  tbe  set.  Adapted  for  use  with  anv  text-book. 
— Elem.,  Practical  or  Com.  School.  UstJ evtryvhtrt. 

-ogle 


HowtoBeeomeQuicIcatPlg^iRS.  Enlarged  Edition.  $  I JM. 

How  to  Pre^M  for  a  CtvU  Service  Ezamiiutloii,  with 
recent     Examinalion  QuttHi>nt  and 
the    Anttocrs.      560   pages.     $2.00i 
Abridged  Edition,  without  Queiliimr 
aHdAmwtrt.    50c 


QuUttan  and  lb  Key.  (Soulhwick.)  $(J». 

foot  Qoeitioia  and  Aarvaz  Series.     Eleven   folumet, 
uniU  recently  published  by  thb  b.  b.  co.,  eacA   50  cb. 
Tiieory    and     Practice    Teaching,     licviied. 
United    States   History.     Revised. 
General   History,     Revised. 
Geography,     Revised. 
English  Grammar.     Revised. 
Reading  and  Orthography.     Revised. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.     Revised. 
Botany,     ^rnr. 
Natural  Philosophy.     New. 
Arithmetic.      Revised. 
Te;it  Examples  in  Arith..  with  Answers.     Reviied. 

MorHt'  1000  Quedtons.  For  Entrance  Examinations. 
N.  Y.  High  Schools,  Normal  College,  College  of  City 
ol  N.  Y.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  West  Point, 
Annapolis  and  Civil  Service.    30  cb. 

Aofwvn  to  Same.    50  cbt 

Recent   Entiaoce   EiamlnaHoa  Questicntt,      For  the 

New  York  Normal  College,  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  Columbia 
College,  the  High  Schools,  Regents'  Examinations, 
West  Point,  Annapolis  and  the  Civil  Service,  30  cb. 

•  AniwcR  to  Same.    50  ctt. 

That  ShaU  I  E>o?    so  profitable  occupations.    $1.00, 

■  i>,  Google 


L&ei  and  Oppodtca.    Synonyms  and  Opposites.     50  ds. 

L«ttct  TrittiV.     Rufes  for  correct  corre^ondeDce.    75c 

Punctuattoa  Mutend  la  Twelve  htmooM. 

Paper,     25  crab. 
PoDCtuattoii.   Hinds  &  Noble's  new  Man- 
ual.    Paper,  2Sc 
New  Spelkt.       Hinds    &    Noble's    new 
graded  list  of  5.000  words  which  one 
mill/ know  how  to  spell.  Useful.   2Sc* 
Bad EngSgh.    HumiliatinE  " brealcs  "  cor- 
rected.   30  cenb. 
Common  Erron  in  WritioK  and  Speaking. 
50  cents, 
ComposHloa   WtKbg   Made   Easy.        Virj   tttcetssfut. 
Five  grades,  vii :  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  20  ceob  auh.    All 
five  for  75  cents.    Arrangid  on  stfarale  cards. 
1000  CompcK^oQ  Sub)ecls.    Paper.     25  cenb. 
Orthography  and   Orthoepy.    By  Isaac  W.   dinger. 

Adapted  for  class  use.     Boards.     50  ceota. 
Smlth'i  New  CU»  Reeftter.     The  besi.     50  cenb. 
Smlth'i  New  Astronomy.    Illustrated  Quarto.     90  cenb. 
How  to  Use  Ibe  V<dce  in  Reading  and   Speaking.     By 
Fid.   Amherst  Ott.   head  of  the  School  of   Oratory, 
Drake  University.     Suitable  for  class  work.    J(J5. 
How  to  Gesture.    By  Professor  Ott.     75  cent*. 
GfAea  to  College.     By  I'rofessor  Barbc  of  West  Virgiaia 
University,      Says     Tht    Evangelist:     "Glows    with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  high  ideal.     We  wish  it  could  be 
in  the  library   of  every  high  school,  scminaiy,  and 
academy  In  the  land,"    50  cents. 
Hossfeld  Methods  t      Spanish,  Italian.  German.  French. 
$(.00  f'fh.     Keys,  35  cts.     Letter  Writing,  %\  taih. 
German  Texts.    With  footnotes  and   Vocabulary) 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Maria  Stuart. 
der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  Minna  v.  Bamhelm,  Nathan  der 
Weise,    Emilia    Calotti,    Hermann    und    Dorothea. 
Eight  volumes.     50  cts.  cikA. 
Be^ners'   Latin    Book.      Hoch  &  Bert's.      Introduces 
many  improvements  over  other   enisling   books  for 
twginners,  one  being  the  employment  of  the  diagram 
to  illustrate  conditional  sentences.     $1J)Q, 
Beglanm'  Greek  "Book.    By  I.  P.  Frisbee,  Bates  CoUe^e 
Latin    School.      Complete    in    itself.      Applies  the 
principles  of  correct  teaching  to  the  preparation  (in 
one  year)  for  reading  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Fully 
lestid  ('«  many  schogls,  ■o.-iih  fracliial  sucrets.     $1^25. 


HuxlyLilcfalTnuKlitlotK.  Cloth.M-ifA  50cti.perval 

"  Tf  ant  vihe  U  rtadlig  tit  Cluuici.  a  liltral 
tranilalion  ii  a  anmHiint  and  UeJlimalt  hilt: 
tvii-y  ■aitll  ii/armid pirson  laill  Tiad  till  Claliiia 
,illk,r    i»     Ihc    OTipmal   or     in    a     IraMi/alio^. 

Eighty-nine  volumeB,  v 
Coaai'M  Gallic  W>r.  Ti. 
Cienc'i  CM/V/ai. 

Catullus. 


CiccrD  On  The  Nalare  ot  TbE  Godi. 
Ciccra'i  Oratiooi.    Fiursi.  Catilini,anc 
Cicero'i  Select  LetEen. 
Cicera'i  TuKuIui  DiipuUtiou. 
CoriieliiK  Mepc*.  etrnfUtt. 

Honce,  ctmflilt. 
Juntoml'i  Salim,  eemfliU. 

Uwj\  Booki  XXI  and  XXII. 

Liicr«tiu»,  I  ■  fripa  ralln . 

M«tl«r<EpigraiB'«(/o/.r). 

Ovid^ft  MetvDi>Tphosci,  completr  in  twff  nf 

Fhiednu'  Fabla. 

PUuIui'  Capllvi,  and  MoitglLuia. 

Flaatni'  Pwudoliu,  Slid  Milei  Glmloiui. 

Plailtu*'  Ttiaummuj,  and  MensBchmi, 

Qi^cSiaa,  Boslu  X^ad*}!!!.'  " 

SoioM  Lile  in  Ulin  Prae  and  Virie. 
SalluH'i  Catiline,  and  the  Jugurtbioe  War, 


Terence  i  HeaucontiDaiumeiioii. 
Virgil'i  iEueid,  t*t  Fi'il  Six  B«,Ib. 
Virfil'e  Eclogoea  and  Georffics. 

yEicblae*  Agaluat  CtealpboD, 

,£3cb*]iu'  Aometbeui  Hound;  Seven  vi.  Thebc*. 

,«H:bylu.'  AeamemnoD. 

A  riicophacn*^  Clouds. 

AriiiopliRnei'  Birds,  and  Frogi, 

Deaiaatbenei'  On  TheCroim. 

Denostbenei'  Olyntbiaa  uid  Philippics. 

EuTipido'  Aiceslii,  and  Elecira. 

Euripides'  Bacchantes,  and  Hercules  Fuieas, 

Euripides'  Hecuba  and  Andconacbe. 

Euripides'  Ipbigenia  In  Aulis.  In  Taurls. 

Euripides*  Medea. 

Herodotus,  Boobs  VI  and  VII. 

Kerodotui,  Book  Vlll. 

Homer's  llUd,  Ikt  Firil  Six  Bxkt. 

Komer'i  Odyiiey./Ar  Firil  Tmilyi  Brail. 

■  i>,  Google 


Llo'<  Goniu. 
ito's  LuEa  ( 


Lodui'a  Sdecl  Oiilosiiei,  tat  vfluMii. 
Lniu'  OnlioDS      TAianly  Tfaniltlia 

.  (Edlpu'], 

*<  (Edipiu  Cdlaaei 


Thucydide^  laiifUU  i 


XcnophoD'a  M> 


XenQphoa'A  HeUcDicx^  &nd  Syrnpwun 


FrcfUE'i  Die  jounmUiIen  IJaftr). 

Goethe^i  Eenoni. 

Ga«ihe'>  (Ium. 

Goidu'i  Hcniutn  ud  Dorathea. 

GoeUle'i  Iphiceni*  in  Tiiuril. 

Lcalng*!  HiniiBVOD  BurDhslm. 

Ltwhu'i  Haibu  The  Wik. 

Li^V-i  BnlU*  OlotU. 

Schiller's  BallBA. 

Sdulkr*!  Der  Kcffe  all  Onkel. 

ScbUkr*!  Kald  of  Orlcvit. 

SdJOief'l  Maria  Stuart. 

SChlUar'*  WkUcmtelD's  Death. 

SchiUo'a  Wmiain  Tell. 

ComeUle'^Tliead. 

Peuillet'i  Romuicc  of  a  Poor  Youox  Uan. 

Ruiae'i  Atlialie. 
Tht/i  Tho  la  Hythofafy?  looo  mythological  d»*r- 
acters  briefly  described.  Identifies  and  locates 
instanter  every  god  and  goddess,  hero  and  i 
that  are  likely  to  be  broached  either  in  convers: 
sermon,  song,  drama,  painting  or  statuary,  75  cents. 
fOOO  Cuirtml  Alludons  Briefly  Explained.  Locales  the 
places,  identifies  the  peisons,  describes  the  thin(rs, 
which  are  constantly  alluded  to  in  literature,  on  the 
rostrum  and  platform,  in  sermons,  in  paintings,  in 
sculpture  and  in  conversalion.  T^  cti.  Nearly  ready. 
Th*  StmplE  A  B  C  of  Ekctrldty.  Can  yoa  eipUin 
even  the  simple  phenomena  aboat  electricity?  Do 
yon  hate  to  appear  quite  ignorant  of  the  veiy 
simplest  facts  regarding  the  telephone,  the  tele- 
graph, the  electric  light,  the  dynamo,  the  trolley? 
This  little  book  states  the  facts  in  dear  words 
devoid  of  technicalities,  and  in  entertainiag  style. 
No  need  to  stndj  or  commit  to  memoiy  ;  just  to  read 
it  is  to  understand.    50  eenta. 


Google 


DtcUooariai  The  CUhIc  Serin.  Half  morocco.  Espe- 
cially planned  (or  students  and  teax:hers  in  coIte|res 
and  high  schools.  Up  to  the  times  in  poioi  of 
contents,  authoritative  while  modem  as  regards 
scholarship  instaatly  accessible  in  respect  to  arrange- 
ment, of  best  quality  as  to  typography  a.nd  paper, 
and  in  abindingat  once  elegaot  and  durable.  Exs^in. 
French- English    and    Eaglish-F reach   Dictionary, 

1 133  pages      $2.00. 
German- English  and  English  .German  Dictionary. 

1118  pages      $2.00. 
Latin-English  and   English-Latin  Dictionary.  941 

eges      $2.00. 
English    and     English-Greek     Dictionary 
ios6  pages.     $2J)0. 
English-Greek  Dictionary.     Price  $1  00. 
Dlcttonariat    The   Handy   Series.      "Scholarship 
modern  and   accurate;    and  really  beautiful  print." 
Poikit  Edition 
Spanish-English  and  Eng. -Span.,  474  pages.  $1.00. 
Italian-English  and  Eng.-ltal,,  42B  pages.     $1.00. 
New  Testament  Lexicon.     Entirely  neia  and 
up-tff-date.      With  a  fine  presentatinn  of  tht 
Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Titlamtni      $:.00. 

UUell  &  Scotft  AfaridEed  Greek  Uzlcoo.  With  new 
Appendix  of  Proper  and  Geographical  names.  $f.2Q( 

Th«e'(  LaHfi-Eoglfih  DkUoouy,    $1.20, 

Vhtte'i  Englttb-LAtla  Dlctlooary.    $120. 

Tbtte'i  I  jtin-Rnglkti  and  Eng^-Lat.  TS^dionarf.    $2.25. 

Completely  Paned  Caciair  *od  VetgiL     See  ether  page. 

SucteslRoadtoCaettr.     Successful  elem'y  method,     ^c. 

Caesar's  Idioms.    Complete  with  Eng.  equivalents.    25c> 

Qcero's  Idkms.    As  found  in  ''Cicero's  Orations.'    25c> 

Btoi^'  Htstorla  Saaa,  wtth  Flrd  Latin  Leaoni.  Revised, 
with  Vocabulary.  Price  SO  cts.  This  justly  popular 
volume,  besides  the  Epitome  Historije  Sacrze,  the 
Notes,  and  the  Vocabulary,  contains  Too  pages  of 
elementary  Latin  Lessons,  enabling  the  teacher  to 
carry  the  pupil  quickly  and  in  easy  steps  over  the 
ground  preparatory  to  the  Epitome  Historic  Sacrs. 

Brooks'  First  Lesaom  la  Greek,  inith  Lexic<m  Revised 
Edition.  Covering  sufficient  ground  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.   50c. 


Btodk^  New  VfrgtPi  AeneU,  milA  lexicon.  RevUed 
Edition.  Notes,  MelriciJ  Index,  Map,  QuesHnHt 
far  ExamtHatiens.     $lJiO. 

Brows'  New  Ovid'i  MeUmorpfaoae^  wilA  Lrxicon. 
EipuTgated  and  adapted  for  mixed  classes.  With 
QucsHont.     51.50. 

IntcrUneai  Tunilatioiii,  Classic  Series.  Cloth.  i6  vol- 
umes. $J^  per  volume. 

Cicero's  Orations,  Enlarged  Edition. 

Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Fnendship. 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

Horace,  cempUu. 

Livy.     Books  XXI  and  XXII. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  compUlt. 

Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Jugurthine  War. 

Virgil's  ^lEneid.     First  Six  Books    Revised. 

ViT^il's  ^Eneid.     Complete,  the   Twelve  Books. 

Virgil's  Eclogues,  GeorEicsoni;Zaj/6.ffw*j^«^i"rf. 

Xenaphon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

Homer's  Iliad,  First  Six  Boots,  Revisfd. 

Demosthenes  On  The  Crown.. 

New  Testament,   Without  Notes. 
Ccnnpletcly  Paned   Caesar,  Book  1.      Each  page  bears 
interlinear  translation,    literal   translation,  parsing, 
grammatical  references.      The  long  voiaels  are  indi- 
cated throughout,  both  in  the  Latin  text  part,  and  in 
the  piTsing.     All  at  a  glanet  without  turning  a  leaf. 
An  ideal  aid,  compact,  complete,  unique.     $1  JO. 
ComcUtelv  Scanned-Parsed  Vergtri  Aendd  Bk.  {.  $1^0. 
Identical   in    plan,  scope,  and  arrangement  with   the 
Parsed  Casar,  while  being  scanned  as  well  as  parsed. 
New  Testament  wltli  Notes,  aod  Lexicon.    Interlinear 
Greek-English,     with   King    Tames     Version   in    the 
margins.       New  edition  with   finely   discriminating 
presentation    of    the   Synonyms  of    the  Greek 
Testament.     Cloth,  $4  ;    half-leather,  $5 ;  Divinity 
Circuit.  $6. 
Old  Teitameal,  VoL  I,     Genesis  and  Exodus.      Inter- 
linear   Hebrew-English,    with   Notes ;    King  James 
Version  and  Revised    Version  in  the  margins  ;  and 
■aiilh    Hebrew   alphabet   and    Tables  of  the  Hebreis 
verb.     Cloth,  $4.00;    half  leather,  $5.00 ;    Divinity 
Circuit.  J6.00. 
Hindi  &  Noble'*  Hdirev  Gttmaai,    %UW. 


Hinds  &  Noble's  New 
NEW-TESTAMENT  LEXICON 

vith  Synonyms 

HANDY-VOLUME  SIZE.      $I.OO. 


The  publishers  having  been  literall}'  besieged  by  cler- 
gymen and  theological  students,  purchasers  of  their  Inter- 
linear Greek-English  New  Testament,  for  a  New-Testa- 
ment lexicon  that  should  be  laofe  comprehensive  than  any 
of  the  rather  incomplete  small  leiicons  extant,  white  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  handy-volume  size,  have 
brought  out  this  new  work  under  the  editorship  of  Ceoi^ 
Kicker  Berry,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Colgate  University,  and  editor  of  Che  publishers'  New 
Interlinear  Hebrew- English  Old  Testament  (Volume  T, 
Genesis  and  Exodus).  The  publishers'  design  and  the 
endeavor  of  the  editor  have  been  to  make  this  the  very 
best  Creak-English  New-TesWmenl  lexicon  ever  pub- 
lished. It  embodies  all  the  good  features  of  the  other 
handy  lexicons  and  presents  sevenl  notable  improve- 
ments. Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  section  "New-Testa- 
ment Synonyms,"  which  is  a  lucid  discrimination  of  the 
New  Testament  usage  regarding  the  Greek  Synonyms, 
and  which,  with  its  complete  Index,  enables  the  student 
readily  and  without  difficulty  to  determine  the  all-impor- 
tant distinctions  of  meaning  in  the  mooted  instances. 

It  h  expected  that  those  who  possess  one  of  the  large 
lexicons  will  nevertheless  prize  this  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  for  purposes  of  qiuck  and  definite  reference,  while 
those  students  of  the  New  Testament  who  have  no  lexicon 
will  find  it  practically  impossible  to  do  without  this  new 
and  invaluable  help. 

Published  by  HHIDS  &  KOBLE 
4-5-13-14  Cooper  loititnte,  Nov  Toifc  City 

Scheolbeeii  0/  all puilhhtri  at  out  ilut. 


e;oogic 


The  musical  jages  a 
bility  which  ilelight  111 


just  that  silt,  and  that  beatiliful  legi- 
,  .  The  paper  was  made  specially,  and 
brightly  novel  and  engaging  effect  in  illumi- 
ilots.  with  gold. 
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Xatin  an&  6reelt  Clasdtcd. 


Clattieai  Editor-   B    3.  Hatkh,  MA. 


The  edidoiu  of  LatD)  and  Qbsez  Classics  in  Oie  TTnivtrtitp 
TiiUirial  Serif  are  on  the  following  plan  : — 

A  short  iNTRODUCnov  giree  iofonoatioii  as  to  the  Author  and 
his  chief  wortai,  the  drcantBtances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  his 
Btfle,  dialect,  and  metre,  where  Hiew  call  for  notice. 

The  Text  la  based  on  the  latest  and  best  editions,  and  is  cleuly 
printed  in  la:^  type. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Notes  is  the  omission  of  parallel 
passages  and  controveitdal  discoBslous  of  difBcoltiee,  while  sttesa  is 
titid  on  all  the  important  points  of  grammar  and  subject- matter 
Tn  this  way  the  beginner's  attention  is  confined  to  acquiring 
a  sound  knowledge  of  language  and  nntdqnildes  in  so  far  as  tbey 
are  illoBtrated  ty  the  cImbc  in  hand.  In  otder  still  further  to 
lighten  the  task  of  those  who  wish  at  first  to  devote  their  whole' 
attention  to  the  construe,  information  as  to  peraont  and  place* 
mentioned  is  in  most  cases  grouped  together  in  a  HiSIOSICAL  ASD 
Gbosraphical  Index.  By  this  means,  too,  a  ClasBical  Dictionary  is 
rendered  onneceasaiy. 

The  standard  of  profldeDcy  which  the  learner  is  assumed  topoisws 
i-nries  in  this  series  aceonling  as  the  classic  dealt  with  is  usually  read 
by  beginners  or  by  those  who  have  already  made  consideraUe  ptogren. 

The  object  of  the  Translatiohs  in  this  Series  is  to  make  the  con- 
tilruction  of  the  original  clear  to  the  learner,  and  also  to  provide 
him  with  it  model  of  style  on  vrhich  to  form  his  own  vendon ;  in 
other  words,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  attain  the  mean  between 
nn  elegant  paraphrase  and  a  bald  and  literal  "crib." 

The  VoCABITLAKT  contains,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Text,  such 
words  as  the  learner  is  likely  to  be  unacquainted  with.  The  principal 
parts  of  verbs  are  given,  and  (when  then  is  any  difficulty  about 
It)  the  parsing  of  the  word  rs  it  occurs  in  the  Text.  The  Vocabnlaiy 
in  interleaved  with  writing  paper. 

Two  series  of  Tbst  Papebs  are,  as  a  rule,  provided,  of  which  the 
flnt  and  easier  series  is  devoted  entirely  to  translation,  aoddenoe. 
and  verf  elementary  points  of  eyntai ;  the  seoond,  which  is  intended 
tor  use  the  last  time  the  book  is  read  through,  deals  with  more  ad- 
vanced points. 
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latttt  ant)  Oteeh  dlaseics. 

TEACHERS'  EDITIONS. 
"  The  utnotaMd  Clomioi  of  tiiia  hoDH  u«  ot  gnat  nrrlca  u  tezt-booka  to 

> ■— li  Md  Mll^w."— JV(ic  Sngtand  Jimrnal  af  Sdmatim  (Boston). 


A  moat  helpttti  feature  ol  the  Teacbers'  Editions  ia  that,  be^des  the 
Teit,  the  Notes,  iind  the  TntnelHtion,  Qiey  contain  also  seta  of  Tect 
PapeiB  facilitating  eiamlimtionB,  nnd  YocabnlHries  (in  order  of  th« 
Text)  giving:  the  mflectiaiia  and  renderingi  of  the  len  common  words 
occurring  in  the  Text. 


Caesab— Gallic  War,  Bk.  1 

7n 

Lrrr— Bk.3 

1  on 

.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

„        Gallic  War,  Bk.  6 

„       Bk.21   

1.00 

„        Gallic  War,  Bk.  6 

70 

.,      Bk.22,  Ch.  1-61.... 

1  no 

„        Gallic  War,  Bk.  7 

1  00 

OVID-Faeti,  Bka.  3,  4  .... 

1  00 

„        The    Invasion    of 

„     Met«morphoee.,Bk.l] 

,70 

Britain,    Bk.   4, 

„     Met«morphoH<a,Bk.lS 

.70 

Ch.   iO.— Bk.  5, 

..     Trirtia,  Bk.  1    

70 

Ch.23    

1  no 

70 

ClOEBO-De  Amicitia 

DeOfficiia,   Bk.   3 

1  -in 

„        DeSenectnte   

1  ?ii 

In  Catilinam  I.   .. 

.70 

SaLICBI— Catiline 

on 

,,        Pro  Archia  

.-0 

SOPHOCwa— Antigone   .... 

.70 

70 

ProClnentio    .... 

1  ?0 

I.IHI 

„        ProMarceUo    .... 

7(1 

Vkboil— Aeneid,  Bk.  I . . . . 

JO 

,.         ProJIilone  

1  n 

Aeneid,  Bk.2.... 

70 

1  n 

Aeneid.  Bk.  3... 

70 

1  '^n 

Aeneid,  Bk. 6... 

711 

HEHOBOTUa— Bk.  3    

70 

Bk.e    

70 

HoBACE— Epistles     

i.-^o 

„        .\eneid,  Bk.8... 

UdM.Bk.  I  .... 

70 

1  W 

7(1 

GeorgiCB,  Bks- 1, 2  1.20 

70 

XBHOPHOlf—  AnnbaeiB.Bk. 

70 

70 

1  411 

LiTT    Bk.  1     

1.00 

Aeschylub— Persae  1.00    | 

CiCEBO— De  FinihuB,  Bk.  1    .80 

Edbipides— Alceetis 1.00 

,,  Andromache. .  1.00   | 

A  riftaileit  eataloffue  of  tht  atove 


GUBIPIDES— Hecaba 1 

Plato— Apology i 

Xehophoh— Helleniea, 

Blc.  3] 
ain  h<  eblniiied  on  applicati/m. 
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Xatin  Grammar  anb  Gompoeftion. 

LiTDT  DIcnOHCKT.  THE  TTTTOSIAL.  G 
M.A.  Lond.  Hnd  Camb.,  Gold  MedaUUt  Ji 
of  QaeeuB'  CoUege,  Cambridge.     tl.SO. 


A  good  Bpedmen  of  elemmtsn  JlnUoniiiy- 


ts  gnat  conOibati 


"  TfZ7  nnfollj  urmnged." — Wettmintfer  Btritu. 

"  The  pbilDlogiul  part  ot  Ote  Iwok  Is  bnnigbt  voll  up  (D  modeni  d&te.    The 
Ukd  trpa  im  gwrt.  and  Oa  book  sUkn  Qs  M  dmp  and  gerricokUe."— JMixai 

"llual?  tl»  beat  bwzuLOT'a  Latiu  Dictionary  Ire  hare  aec        <■■■-'- 
printed^  and  sOongly  bound." — Rxpotitorv  Timti. 

"  The  Tolume  is  handy  and  pottablc.  and  should  talfll  Its 

"  Print,  DAper,  and  binding  arc  atl  that  ran  be  vuhcd.^'— «  . .. 
"TUs  dldionnry  wcids  Bdmirably  adapted  Idt  the  lover  oj 

"  A  valuable  iroTk  .  .  .  thoroughly  up  to  date-'* — Secondary  Xdutatiom. 

UTDT  e&AKXAK,   THE  TOTOBIAL.      By   B.  J.   Hates.   M.A. 

Loud,  and  Camb.,  Gold  MedalliBt  in  ClaBsicH,  and  W.  F.  Uasom . 

M.A.  Lond.     Third  Edition.     80  cents. 
*'  Ita  expl4nalioU4  are  tudd  and  itn  amuigoment  \s  oarefully  executed.    Id  tttU 
reepect  it  l»i  undoubtedly  the  KTBnunarjKir  exceltfnof  for  bt^iiuien.    All  who  hiTv 
tho  education  of  the  youth  at  heart  Tould  do  tdU  to  give  tl^  granunar  a  trial.'' — 

**  Bcnaiblc,  q^iiTect.  and  well-arranged." — JoHmai  ofSdutnHai. 

"The  main  prinnplea  of  eyntax  are  set  out  irith  exceptional  elflarneaa.  "Hie  rules 
uc  wise  and  coneiivli;  oiplanied."— Sc*Mi  Ouariiaa. 

"  It  i>  oocuretG  and  full  viOout  being  orerloaded  with  detaU,  and  vaiMies  at 
type  are  uwd  with  mch  effect  as  lo  ■"'"I"'—  the  weak  of  fbe  laanier.  TMted  in 
T«peot  of  any  of  thcmicial  pfante,lt  comes  well  out  of  Hie  ord«al."—^Ut*e^ii»aj<er. 

btln  finuBinu,  IzeroitM  and  TMt  QhmUom  on  tha  TutorUL    By 
F.  L.  D.  Richardson,  B,  A.  Lond.,  and  A.  E.  W.  Hazel,  L1..D.. 
M.A.,  B.C.L.     40  cenla. 
"This  will  be  found  very  uwful  by  studeati  preparing  for  University  Exami- 

LATUr  COKFOSinOH  AND  BYHTAX.  With  Copious  Eiai:L««, 
and  Yocnbulnrj'  to  each  Exercise.  By  A.  H.  ALLCKOFT,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  and  J.   H.  Hatdoh,  M.A.  Camb.  and   Lond.     Fourth 

Edition.     60  cenU. 
"  Thi»  ia  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  abore  rabject  that  we  have  met  with  tor 
CDDteut'  oud  its  oopioui  Index  will  prove  to  the  prirati'  student  an  exa>Uent 
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"Roman  an&  6reefi  t)iBtor^. 


"  Vo  HiiUny  of  Rome  (or  sii^ool  ow  wa»  eroc  more  apporCuns  in  its  appeuauM 
Qian  thiq.  It  is  a  i^raphic  vetting  forth  by  tea^hern  who  fiive  It  thdr  IndiTidualltf 
in  plan  ondcEpressioii.  Thle  Li  ono  of  tiw  maateipieoeB  amoD^  tlw  biief  hifltorlMp" — 
Jovraal  o/Edatalian  (B<wttm|. 


OlDg  A 

I.  Hiitory  of  Bonu,  28T-S0S  B.C.:  The  BCruggls  for  Empin. 

By  W,  F.  M*SOM,  M.A.  LoniJ.     80  cents. 

II.  Hiitory  of  Soma,  302-1S8  B.C.  ;  Rome  under  the  Oligatdu. 

By  A.   H.  AlLCEOFT,   M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  MABOH, 
M!A.  Lend.     80  canta. 

III.  HutorjofBaiM,I83-TB  B.C. :  The  DecUne  of  the  Oligarchy. 

By  W.  F.  Masou,  M.A.  Lond.     80  cents. 

IV.  Hiitory  of  Borne,  Tft-Jll  b.c.  :  llie  JIaking  ol  the  Monarchy. 

By  A.  H.  Allchoft,  SI. A,  Oian.     SO  c«nts. 

V.  Hiitory  of  Bome,  SI  B.C.  to  96  A.D. :  The  Eiuly  Prmdpat«. 

By  A.  H.  Allchoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Hatsou, 
M.A.  Comb,  and  Land.     Stcond  Edition.     60  cents. 


I.  Early  OrMian  Hiitory.    A  Sketch  of  thu  Historic  Period 

to  495   B.C.      By  A.   H.  AlicaoPT,  M.A.   Oion.,  and 
W.  F.  MiBOU,  U.A.  Lond.     70  centa. 

II.  Hittory  of  OiMoe,  49B  to  431  B.C. :  The  Making  of  Athens. 

By  A.  U.  ALLcaoFT,  M.A.  Oxon.     TO  ceats. 

III.  Hlitory  of  OrMee,  431-404  B.C.  :  The  Peloponneman  War. 

By  A.  H.  AXLCROFT,  M.A.  Oxon.     TO  cents. 

IV.  Hlitory  of  OroMO,  404-883  B.C. :  Spnrta  and  Thebea.    By 

A.  H.  Allcboft,  M.A.  Oxon.     70  cents. 

V.  Hlitory  of  firMOi,  371-388  b.c.  :   The   Decline  of  HellM. 

By  A.  H.  AiLcaoPT,  M.A,  Oion.     70  cents. 

VI.  Hlitory  ol  Holly,  «(KW9  B.C.     By  A.  H.  ALLCSofT,  U,A. 

Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Mabom,  M.A.  Lond.     70centt.    "S 
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£n0(t6b  Utterature. 

BBQIUH  LIIEBAIUKE,  THE  INTSEMSDIATE  TEXT-BOOK  OF. 

ByW.  H.  Low,  M.A.  l*nd..andA.  J.WriTT,M.A.  Lond.  Mid 

Ousb.  I 

PAKT  I.  (down  to  1660).    $l.OU.    pABrll- (1660-1832).    jl.OO.  \ 

Contents  Ot  Fabt  I. :  Before  the  Conqaeet — Fiom  the  Conqueet 

to  ciaucer-  Ohflucer— Poela  contemporary  with  Chaucer — Fifteenth- 
Century    Poetiy— Prose    from    1350-1500— The    Birth    of    English  \ 
Drama— Survoy  of  the  Years   1500-1579— Poetrj-   from    1500-1579 
— Prose  from  More  to  Lj'ly — The  Tudor  Drama,  down  to  1580. 

Earlier  Elizabeth&n  Writen  —  The  DramntiBts  —  ffliakeapenre's 
Forerunners — ShakeBpeare — Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Maasinj^er,  and  the  Minor  Dramatista — ITie  Poeta — From  Spenser  to 
Donne — PVom  Donne  to  Cowley — Milton—The  Proao  Writers. 

COMTENTS  OF  Pabt  II.  ;    Introductory 


1631-1700 — Dryden's  Uontemporanea  ;  J  he  Poets — He  Uramahsts — 
lie  Prose— General  Sun-ey  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literahm — ¥i^- 
teenth -Century  Poets:  I>om  Pope  to  Gray— Prom  Ooldmnith  to 
Cowper  —  Eighteenth -Centuiv  Drama  (after  1714)  —  Eighteenth- 
Centuiy  Fiction  ;  From  Defoe  to  Smollett — Sterne — Goldsmith — 
l^or  Novelists— Other  Eighteenth -Century  Prose  Writers — Surv^ 
o(  the  years  1793- 1832— Poetrj-  from  1798  to  1B33— Prose  from 
1798  to  1832. 

"The  present  work  by  t\ 
embodjili  ths  conclusions 
OpiK,im&ew  York). 

"  This  in  without  doubt  u  nupcrior  work  oa  the  eourcea  of  English  Uterature,  and 
It  wortlir  of  H  plBce  on  the  Btudr  lable  of  ercry  teaehur."— Staff  Jfarmnl  MtmlUi/ 

•'  A  brightlr-writlffn  book  which  will  be  found  useful  (or  the  grotral  nadei  »nd 
student."— ^'bnAja  Miasouri  Beratd. 

"  A  Taluable  additiou  [o  the  olnndy  numennts  volunus  on  Engllikh  Utentnn. 
The  ToluDio  has  a  well  arnmoed  tabic  and  syuopsiii,  while  h  good  index  makct  it 
of  epedal  value  Ma lril-bonli."—f«irEr»i(y  Ecraid  [Ohio). 

"  Retdlj'  judicious  in  the  selection  of  Van  details  given ."—asliirifajr  Breicm. 

"It  is  generally  well-informed  uid  clesilf  written,  Tbe  Uhutntive.  Klediaiu 
ebike  us  sh  being  very  happily  chooeo," — Jovrnal  of  JIdueation. 

"  A  moat  uwful  lihrary  on  the  aubjcct,"— I>all  Mall  OtuttU. 

*'  Correctness  and  a  cautious  criti»il  judgment  mark  the  rolome." — Spfttatw, 

"ThisTQlumecontamran^adableand  necumtc  account  of  the  tecgthT  pnicd  It 
kdjuated  to  tJicir  importnnee."— tiVcrary  World. 

English  Literature,  Ths  TntorUl  HUtary  of.  [In  prtparMif  - 
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£ndli6b  Xangua^e  atib  t)i0ton?. 


CONTESTS:  The  Belation  of  English  to  other  I^asgiuigee  by  its 
Origin — Survey  of  the  Chief  Chnngee  that  have  taken  pUco  since  thu 
Grammatical  Structure  of  Bngliah — The  Influence  of  other  Lanf^uEigea 
npon  Engliah — Sources  of  our  Vocribulary— The  Alphabet  and  the 
Sounds  of  English — The  Coosonantal  Sound  Shiftings  ("Grimm's 
Lawj"  etc.) — Method  of  Deri^-ation — Boot  and  Stem — F^fiies  and 
Suffixes — Gradation  and  Mut&tlon— TranBpoaitiun,  AssimilRtiun,  Ad- 
dition, and  Disappeftt&nce  of  Sounds  in  English — The  History  and 
Form  of  French  words  Adopted  in  English— Introductory  Eemarks 
on  Gramnuir,  the  Parts  of  Speech,  etc.— The  Noun — Pronouns — The 
Adjective — The  Verb — The  Adverb — Propositions — Conjunctions — 
Interjections — Syntax — Parang  and  Analysis — Metre — Indei— 320 
Test  Questions. 

"  A  FpTT  eJicellflILt  book  tor  USE  in  the  upper  vnuaniar  nwles  and  in  the  Becondarr 
■cbDoK."— I'a/'ular  Eiuealor  (UMton). 
"  From  tbia  bmk  tbi;  atudmt  will  Wm  much  of  Che  tpAy  of  our  luLguage." — 


"  It  is  H  very  comprehenave  uid  lell  arrsnged  treatiM.  8ndl  a  book  ought  to  be 
loiougbly  eCudlcd  la  every  Ugh  school  and  college."— iUIie  Opinion  (Kuir  Totk) . 

*'  The  Hbident  vho  maateTH  thia  book  will  have  a  badiA  (or  an  intcUigeut  under- 
andlug  of  our  langnago."— aoAwl  Journal  (New  York]. 

"ThLa  book  will  be  found  a  very  valuablu  help  to  tessera  and  studentA  of 


u"—Oolun^»a  Muienri  Hrrnld. 

iiae-bonourcd  stvlt ' □„-. 


'freahing  departure  from  tbo  tiiae-bonourcd  atylt  whicb  gave  lu 


Wttlerii  School  Jaumai  (Topeka). 

SiraUSH  HISTOBT,  THX  IVTEBKXSIATB  TEXT-BOOK  OF: 
baing  a  Laiig«T  Hiitory  of  England.  With  Uapa.  Battle-Pkns, 
and  Chronological  and  other  Tablee.  By  C.  6.  Fbabbnside,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  and  A.  Johnson  Evahb,  M.A.  Camb.,  B.A.  Lond. 

\OL.l..io\i85[iHt»-epariaio,i).     VoL.  UL,  1603— 1714.  Jl.OO. 

VoL.ll.,  usa— 1603.    ji.oa.     vol.  iv.,  itu— 1837.   ji.oo. 

"  VLr.  FeareoHde's  scheme  of  arnBgemenbi.  his  maps,  hia  plana,  hia  oobflpeotna 
of  kings  and  ti«atioa,  are  all  deserving  of  espedal  praise-" — IMfrary  World. 

"A  scholarly  onapilation.  Tell  adapted  to  the  needaof  the  atudeot-  TLe  text  i* 
dear  and  lucid,  and  the  worit  as  a  whole  14  a  worthy  addition  to  hiatorio  lit^ture 
and  will  doabtlesfl  meet  with  Che  Toceptioa  ifa  merit  dcHrvcs." — Unieertilv  Beraik 
(ObilO. 

"Thia  work  presoils  Ua  raets  In  the  nnnilcat.  cleateat  and  most  aCCraoCive  way. 
The  student  vul  find  thia  nlome  of  much  asaistance  in  aystemotising  his  know- 
ledge."—!«(  HUill^rna  [Chieuoj. 

^'A  zvmarkably  faa  volume,  roll  of  intereflttng  materinL  uoeacnmbcred  with 
needleas  detidls."— Aat>  ir»rmal  Ximthly  [Emporial . 

'■  An  axCremely  thorongb  and  nsefnl  book  for  tbe  carefnl  stodent  ot  Endiib 
Metoty.    The  text  is  clmrly  written."— fwi/je  Opinion  {New  York).  ^■' 
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£tbics. 

BtUu,  Xuiiul  of.  B;  J.  S.  Uackbukib,  M.A.,  Pmtemor  uf  Logic 
and  PhilOBOfihy  in  the  Vniverai^  CoUe^  of  SouUi  W»leB  and 
Monmouthahire,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collego,  Cambridge, 
Eliaminer  in  <jie  Uniyersities  of  Canibndge  and  AberdesD. 
T%ird  Editiim,  rtvifi,  tnlarged,  and  partfy  mrrilltn.     fl.frO. 

it  of  the  leading  TlniTerEitiee  and 


__W>lpmd       .   ^ 

—Puttui  Opinion  (Mev  York] . 
'^^nua  IxKtk  ia  genenJly  noogniaed  aa  tiifl  best  """"""^  of  £thica  In  EngUsh-"— 

■*  It  la  a  model    ot   vh&t    e\]ch   a    Tolume    Efaould  be,    dear,    CAtholie,   bj^ 

"  Thia  amellsnt  w^aaal."—Ittteniatiaiial  Jaumal  afXthiei. 

**  Xd  thia  '  Manual  of  Etfaica  ^  Mr.  M&ckDniio^a  repatatun  for  deep  thinVrng  and 
clear  irritiiig  is  well  auatainod.  Hie  work  ia  well  adapted  for  uae  aa  a  tezt-bwk  in 
tbe  bigher  inatiturioiis  of  learning.*' — Raformed  Quartfrtf  SevirK  (Philadelphia). 

"  It  wo^d  be  dilflcmlt  to  dud  a  tDOn:  compact,  yet  full  and  olearly  nnden^ 
expoflition  of  the  sdenoe  of  ethics  than  ia  preaented  in  thia  uaeftit  Tohime-" — Jfno 
BeU<iri  Jteri™  (Ne«  York). 

"  A  gloDce  at  tho  table  of  coatmte  and  the  index  aheira  hov  canfut  the  prepan- 
tjon  and  hov  modem  the  handling.  Mr.  Mackeniie  ia  olwaya  snggBHtiTe  and 
helpful."— J'™  t'nffii  (Chicago). 

"  Thia  extremely  able,  inatructivc,  and  readable  book  ia  certainly  in  the  fljst  nuk 
of  odncatioiia]  beatiaea  on  a  gn«t  aubjoct.^'— CYifuviJ  Savifuj^ 

"Itie  agieatiroik.  Itusustennii  cleail]',  and  deals  with  nmdnet  intellifenllT 
and  faorleAly.  It  ie  philoaophical,  saholarly  and  timely.  It  ia  Tigoroua  and 
(eeaible.  Fiobablyno  mriian  eOifce  boa  eyer  bad  as  iBige  an  tntrodnctivi  ia  tha 
name  time  oa  thia  work." — Journal  of  £iueaiii»i  (Boaton). 

"Mr.  Mockentie'a  vigour  aa  a  thinker  and  hlv  oleameaa of  atyleflt  hi 

than  an  ordinary  degree  to  wrtta  on  n  theme  of  tl'-  -"■ '— "     " 

Sndiatotirtr  (In^ana). 

"Thia  deaervedly  popular  text-book  hoa  been  acooided  a  hearty  irelcone  hj 
teschera  of  pbilOBOphy."^-«di>ca[io.iJ  Jiecord  (Monlreol) , 

'^'Tbin  (Excellent  book  ie  vritten  in  a  atyle  ao  clear  and  aimple  HiMt  the  moat 
aai:irstiaiA."—3outhirn£ducalionalJaima!  (itUnl«). 
0  thongbtful  atudent  will  find  this  book  worthy  ol  aereral  peruaala."— 
rn  Sehtol  Journal  (Eaoaas) . 

o  nt  the  most  valuable  featurea  of  this  eioellent  work  la  the  referoue 
1  other  works  trasling  of  the  various  branches  ofita  aubjeet,  and  it  ia 

ith  a  facile  flow  ef  eipreivdan,  Mr.  Mackenide  « 

n  of  Judgment,  and  ample  atore  of  illaatnitiim."' 

'ritten  with  ample  knowledge,  fair  and  temperate  in  apirit,  thia  Tolnma  ia  fr 

Eha  inaipidiCy  and  tedium  charaDteristic  of  most  etbtcal  manuala.    Hm  rtudai 

irelj  had  in  the  fleld  of  cthlca  po  instnictJTD  and  atlmulatiiig  a  guide-"—  TVv 
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Thii  book  embmcee  oU  tbose  portiDiu  of  tha  subject  which  are 
lumall}-  rend,  uid  rendera  unnecessary  the  putchase  of  the  numerous 
booke  hitherto  used.  The  rclatim  importance  of  the  sectiona  ia 
denoted  by  \'ariety  of  type,  and  a  minimnm  (xurae  of  reading  ia  thus 
indicated. 

COBTENTB  OF  Vol.  I. : — iNTBODOCTl ON.— Thought  and  Language 
— Definition  and  Scope  of  Logic — Kulation  of  Logic  to  otJior  Bciencea 
—The  LawB  of  ITiuught— Book  I.  TERllB.—Diviiions  of  Terma— 
The  PredicaWes- The  Categories  or  Predicnmente— Deflnition  at  TennB 
— DiTiaion  and  CUaHification — Book II,  PKOPOSirioir. — Definitiooand 
Kinds  of  Propoajtions — Import  of  Categorical  Propoaitions — Diagram- 
matic Reprexentation  of  Propoaitiona— Book  III.  Iuitkdiate  Ihfgb- 
ENCES — Opposition  of  Propositiona— EdnctJoiiB— BOOK  IV.  SlLLO- 
eisiii.- Axioms  and  Cftnona  of  fuTe  Syllogiama- Figure  and  Mood- 
Reduction  of  Syllo^iEma — Mixed  tiyllogisms — Abridged  and  Conjoined 
^ylloglBma — Functions  of  the  tjyllugiani— Index. 

<luniB  bimuiiarT  of  the  vicwa  of  Tuiuufl  tlunkL-n  on  iiuportant  or  doubtTul  EUbj^cta-" 
"AnEicelloittcit-book."— .tufmiiii. 


nudinE.    A  TeiT  Eood  book.,., 
oome.  ^-Sduxat'xmai  Rtcita. 


Hypotheeee — Development  of  HypothceeH — Analyaia  of  the  Given — 
*iuantitative  Detennination— BipWation  of  the  Given— BoOK  VI. 
Method.— Analysifl—Syntheaia— Book  VII.  Fallacies.— Fallaciee 
incident  to  Conception,  to  Judgment^  to  Immediate  Inference,  to 
Dednctiro  Inference,  to  Inductive  Inference,  to  Method— .-Index. 

'*  Ve  hare  h«iuty  praise  tot  the  vohime.  The  eiposltion  is  cJoar  and  ooavincdDg." 


to  DtudeutB,  nod  il  ought  to  And  Ito  -w 

(Bblj  eomplete  in  the  mw 
"ilvning  PoU. 
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Piyohologj,  A  Mannal  of.   B3-G.  F.  Stout,  H.A.  Canib,,M.A.  Uxon., 
LL.lJ.  Abetdeen,  litte  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  Lecturer  in  tho  Moral  Sciences ;   liitu  Anderson 
Lecturer    on    Oomparative    Psychology  in    the    UoirerBity    of 
Aberdeen;  Wilde  Koider  in  Mental  Philosophy-  in  tlie  Unireraitj- 
oi  Oiiord;   EEaminer  at  London  UniTetmt; ;  Editor  of  Mi»d\ 
Anthorol"  Analytic  Psychology,"  etc.    (2.00. 
Contents:— INTBODDCTION. — The      Scope      of      Psvchology. — 
The  Dato  Hnd  Methods  of  Psychologj-— Body  and  Mind— BoOE  I. 
GBKEB4L  Analysib— Ultimate  Modes  of  being  Conacioua — Primaiy 
Laws    of    Menial    Proceaa— The     "  Faculty    of    Psychology "    and 
Assoc iationism, — BOOK  II.     Srksa HON— Definition  of   Sei^tioo — 
The  Sensation  Reflex — DifEcrentiation  of  Sense — Experience,  and  ita 
Psychical  Significance — Light    Sensation — Sound    Sensation — Other 
Sensations— The    Weber- Feohner  Law— The  Feeling- Tone  of  Srai- 
sation.     BOOK  III.     PKECKpnOlf .—Division  I.— Perceptual  Frocesft 
in  General.    Chapter  I.— DiKtinctivc  CharacteriaticB  of  the  Pereeptoal 
CouBcioiiBnesH.      Chapter  II. — Imitation.      Ch^ter   III.— Fleaaure- 
Pain.      Chapter   IV. — Emotions.      Uiiiaion    11. — Special    Percepts. 
Chapter  I,— Categories  ot  Perceptual  Consdousness.    Chapter  II. — 
Perception  of  External  Reality.    Chapter  III — SpatiHl  Pr^ception  in 
General.    Chapter  IV.— Spatial  Perception  by  Touch.    Chapter  V. 
Spntinl  Perception  by  Sight.      Chapter  VI. — Temporal  Perception. 
Book  IT— Idkational  and  Conceptual  PKOCvsa.    Chapter  I.— 
Idefls  and  Images.    Chapter  II. — Twins  of  Ideas.     Chspter  IIL— 
Memory.      Chapter    IV. — Ideation,    ComniriBon,    and    Conception- 
Chapter  v.— Language  and  Conception.    Chapter  VI.— The  External 
World  as  Ideal  Construction.    Chapter  VII.— Self  as  Ideal  Construc- 
tion.     Chapter    VIII. —Belief   and    Imagination.      Chapter    EX.- 
Feeling-Tone  of  Ideas.    Chapter  X.^Voluntary  Decision. 

"  The  etoilont'B  Cuk  will  be  much  lightened  by  the  lucLdi^  of  tha  ^Is  and  tiw 
nmnnous  illustntivc  fni^,  iriiicb  togethet  moke  the  book  hlf^t  fntfrntlnK. 
We  CDD^nitulate  the  UoiTprHity  Cotnflpondcncc  ColleRe  on  tiiia  Faluablc  adttilion  to 

"  A  atimulating  and  instruofiTO  eipositJon  of  tha  subject."— a»tj»na. 

"  Shoulii  bo  In Ihc  hnnis  of  cverj  ^tudent."— S(.  ^awrt'ifliicitort. 

'*  Mr.  atouC  is  OTi«  of  our  oioAt  AC<sjiiii>]Ubod  modem  teadiDr£,  Hud  be  has  rcitiKn 
*i«cUy(or*du(ai,lionBlporm«w"— JfiP'J"'>r"  Timci. 

"  Mr.  Stout  hafl  produKd  a  Tork  vlufb  will  be  inruluabte  tfl  tbo  jtBttfraa  and 
bewildered  undergiaduote.    Ho  deals  very  luddly  with  bi>  mbject."— JfoatAtJtrr 


t  of  the  subject  has  a  practical  c1 
Lling  with  tbDOripfl  thai  haro  aoc 
I  book  leuda  ibwlf  admlnbly  to  n 
n  Free  Prra, 

.  _.  , .Jogly  written,  and  calculated  tc 

imgeinont  in  gcxhl,  and  tho  print  THrj  clAar." — SMondaTv  Sduci 


subject.  .     ,     . 

__.  ..  _ p  .-tfa  tbDOripfl  that  hj ._ „  _,, 

»  nwl  life.    Xr.  Stout's  book  lends  ibwlf  admlnbly  to  nunc  tbooght  and  taamati 

fm.,.  i.-_i-  ^  chamuogly  written,  and  calculated  te  maka  the  subject  popular. 
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n)atbemattc6  all^  flDecbanice. 

AlgabM,  The  Tutorial.  By  Wiiliam  BBiaSB,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
F.R.A,S.,(indti.  H,  BsiCAH,  Hc.D.,  M.A.,  F.K.S.  B«Bed  on 
the  Algebra  of  Badhakriiilmuii. 

Part  I.  Ei-BMENTAKr  CoDflSE.   (/»  pitparation).    Part  II.  Adviuckd 
COUBSE.    fl.60. 
"This   it   B  work  of  men  Uun  oidiiuuv  DKiil,"  — ^mrWcan  MidiiMaMcal 

"  Vf  itroDglr  rwonunead  Uw  book  to  the  attaatioD  of  iimt,hCTnatlia.l  taofaew.    It 
in  throughout  un  admirable  vork," — Ji/vmai  of  Situatvm. 
"  Wb  wish  lo  spvak  io  the  hlghoat  tenna  of  Hub  admiiBbld  work."—  WeitminitiT 

'■  Tithin  the  nngc  of  topic*  treitcd  this  is  probably  out  bsat  teit-book." 


"Alllhcthturaosuauull)'  aaaoeialod  wil 


.  dhould  po4ae»i9 
thu  ttacmng  of 


„  if  algebra."— Oi/ 
udTuicKl  algebn  bt 


ESuoaomj,  BltmenCary  Kathematiaal.  By  C.  W,  C.  Bahlow,  M.A. 

Lond.  and  Camb.,  B.St.  Lond.,  and  O.  H.  Bbyan,  Sc.D.,  M.\., 

F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  I'etcr'H  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 

with  AfiswKUfi.    fel.SI). 

"  FrohiblJ  irilhin  Iht  Umita  of  the  »oluniL-  no  bettor  descriptioa  of  the  methods 

This  book  supplies  u  distinct  wuat.  Thi;  diugnuna  art  tifar,  the  stylo  of  wiitiiig 
id,  and  the  mathesialiQil  knurledgo  Fequii»tl>ut  BmM."—Ttachtrt'  UaMMy. 
Completely  BUCcvHsful."— Xil^rary  World, 

Nothing  but  m>ril3  uf  ijniise  can  bt!  auid  al  this  Toik.  A  uirerul  oxtuniuutiQii 
leads  us  to  ppmouiieo  it  the  best  iu  the  peniculsr  field  »t  is  designed  to  cover. 
The  diagrams  an  clear  and  accurale.  and  the  whole  tnnlment  eiceUeuI."— 
Amrrican  JtatJiemaliail  Monlhlg. 

Coordinate   Oeometry :   The  llight  Line  and  Circle,     By  William 

BEI6G8,  M.A.,  LL.B..  F.ll.A.S.,Hnd  G.  H  Buy  as,  Sc.D.,  M,A., 

F.R.S.     Third  Edition.     SO  ccnta. 

"  It  is  thotcughly^BOUnd  throeghout,  and  indeed  dcobf  irith  boedb  difBcutt  poinhi 

with  a  cleoiuess  aod  accuracy  that  has  not,  we  behove,  been  surpassed." — EducKitiot^ 

"  Tbo  authors  have  had  ciccptioufll  opportunities  of  apprcaating  the  diffieultiea 

of  beginners,  and  they  have  eucoeeded  u  producing  a  work  which  will  be  found 

aapeclally  uscrul."— £nf  (uA  Mtchanw, 

1. ._  .j_._i.,_  ,„ — .  ._  -ij,  p^jj  u,  j(j  authoni  to  leallM  the  podaou  t  ■  "- 


BneUd.— Book*  I.-IT.     By  KOf bht  Dbikih  M.A,  Lond.  and  Oioa., 

Headmaster  of   Stourbridge  Grammar  School.     TO  coats.    Also 

Mpatately  :  Books  I.,  II.,  2b  cents. 

"nie  book  is  clearly  piinted,  tb«  demonstrations  on  well  vtanged,  and  tl» 

diunms,  by  the  juditdonsuse  o(  thin  and  thick  lines,  ue  rendered  nioTa  intalli- 

giblfl."— Solurdo*  Brritv.  i  |ij 

"  An  admiiable  school  edition-" — Sfitak^r,  ij) 
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Aatbematfcd  an&  aiecba.niCB—conti»ugd. 


BTlroitatiM,  An  BlamoiUiT  Taxt-BMk  of. 
M.A.,  F.C.8.,  F.R.A.8.,  imd  Q.  H. 
Swand  Sdition.     65  cenU. 


mtHiad  it  ia  odmiraMy  adapted 


Buneativ«  and  ntCni 


ontoing  an  excellent  tDondatlaD  knowledge  at  ths  robjeet." — 

"The  warlc is  tbornaghl;  toimd.  Thahaud  at  the  vniMaii  taaahcr  ia  minlfaat 
thmnghout  the  work,  and  It  will  be  uaatnl  both  to  teacher  and  itadedL" — 
"^lBa(i^moJ  J?«-' -- 

■OhMLiOl,  Tl 

(mdG.  H.  Bbtah, 

Vol.  I.  DnfAxics.  ti.oo.    Yol.  IL  Statics.  $1.00. 

**  Aduliablj  adapted  tor  inflbnetlan,  being  applicaUa  alike 
at  the  tetuher  and  studeat."— Scuntt/Ic  Ex^tu  [San  FiHadu 


ait-books  on  thii  BUbiect  «  well-EUiled    to  the   needa  of 
in  MalhematimI  Ximtitf. 

iillv  pnfiend  imd  stodente  and  teachot  will 


And  it  valuable."— J^i-v!c  Jifi 
"An  admimbli;  teil-book."— 5ci«i(i(Ic  jlmfricnii. 
"Teryhelptol,"— «o*«ilidiMo(iDa  (MinompollBl, 
"A  moat  useful  and  helpful  manual."— fdncn  I  jSHn 


"  Thia  book  ia  of  nnuaual  merit,  and  deaerm  the  attaation  of  icii 
-ArintftAc  £ipmt  (San  FnuosM}. 

"There  ouj  be  no  donbt  u  to  the  acholarlj  and  eMnnta  eharaet 
Lud  it  ia  highly  reooauiviidBd." — Jotmal  €(/  Mvcatiom  [Booton). 

The 
__]ir.W 
(Ohio). 

"  Aa  an  eibauillTe  elementur  tnMiae  ot  TMeoDometi;  lUa  will  be  raluable."— 
Open  Omrl  iChioeca). 

'■An  endneatlT  aatiatactorj  teit-book,  vhicb  might  veil  be  lubitltaled  a*  a 
elementarr  'sorao  tor  thoH  at  preeeDl  in  uae." — emardian^ 
"Good  aa  the  voi%a  ot  tbeae  anthora  uauaQ;  are,  ve  think  thia  one  ot  tbdr 
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Sotani^. 


Contents:— Intboductobx. — Pakt  I. — Grkbral — External  Mor- 

jAology  and  Phymology— General  HiatoloKj. — pABT  II. — TaE  AlfQIO- 
BFBBM— Seed  and  Embryo— The  Stem  ol  the  Angiospenn — The  fioot 
ol  tJiB  Acgiospenu — The  Leaf  of  the  Angiospeim — ^Nutritioii  and 
Growth — "IliB  Plant  arid  ita  Environment — Structure  of  the  Flower — 


CStptooams  4HD  Flowekino  PiiifTS — Stnictnra  and  Life-hiatotj- 
'    the    Fern— E<[iugetuin    and    Selftginella. — The    Gj-nmospenns— 
"     '  J  in  AngioapermB — 


"  An  sffldcnt  Intiodlictlcio  to  Uie  BUbjoot."— IPMimiiuMr  eoutle, 

"Mr,  Lomon^B  toit-bouk  ifl  rcncUind  man  afoepGablti  and  uubnctiTe  by  iti 
veAltb  of  original  illiutrutiooB.  It  mipplkfl  a  real  mat,  mad  fully  nwritfl  ■  plue  in 
erery  botnnical  student's  librnrr." — Abardem  Jottmat. 

"  Tbu  book  ouinot  fu]  to  be  at^active  to  the  student  in  botanf ,  and  hIiduM  bo  in 
th9  bands  of  those  gtudanta  preparing  for  UniTersiW  jRamninahoas.  Itinpiintcd 
in  good  and  dear  tjy:,  and  the  airangeineiit  is  fnxaaAr—Srcandars  gdtiealiOH, 

"  It  npmenta  (he  ncaieat  approach  Co  the  ideal  boCanioal  text-book  that  baa  ]n:>t 
beau  produced,  no  far  ag  pbuioaMutical  itudenla  are  couoenicd,  and  it  can  thi'iv- 
fon  bo  most  sbi>ng:lj  rooomnwndfd/* — Pharmaeeuti^l  Journal. 


'Q  prepared  Irith  ^rcat  tv 


wuU  arranged  OHnpeudinm  of  the  subject  vhich  vlll  be  found  innluali. 
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